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PREFACE. 


This book attempts to put the English reader in a 
position to understand the conditions of life and the 
problems of government that exist in the Russia of to- 
day. Some knowledge of the aspects of the country, 
the ethnological descent of its inhabitants, and the story 
of the rise and maintenance of their autocratic form of 
government, seems necessary as a preliminary to such 
understanding, and the first three chapters of the 
volume are devoted to an exjuisition of these matters ; 
but since modern political life is the subject of the 
book, they haye not been allowed to expand into greater 
detail than will be helpful to the object in view. 

The reforms of the early years of Alexander II. 
have been treated much more fully, for almost all the 
political questions of the day in Russia are intimately 
connected with them and with their subsequent partial 
abrogation witnessed during the reactionary period of 
the last quarter of a century. 

Finally the chief forces now in operation on the 
Russian political stage are described, and their relations 
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to each other discussed ; the phenomena of government 
at present observable arc portrayed, and the question is 
debated as to whether in Eussia good government is 
compatible with autocracy (aggravated by officialdom), 
and if not, what chance there is in the near future of 
the overthrow of the bureaUfiracy and the introduction 
of constitutionalism. 

Chapters supplementary to the main theme of the 
book have been added to discuss the subjects of the 
extradition of prisoners to Eussia by other stotes, and 
the attitude towards questions of Eussian internal 
politics which should be observed by inhabitants of 
freer countries. 

A rather full index at the end of the volume will it 
is hoped serve in some measure as a siuiill dictionary of 
the subject of Eussian politics. Most of the headings 
likely to occur to the mind in connection with it will 
be found there, and if the pages indicated in the text 
are referred to, the student of the subject will frequently 
lind further references to various authorities on par- 
ticular points. 

A list of many of the books used by mo will be 
found in the index of authors, but I have very gener- 
aUy treated as my principal authorities M. Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s encyclopajdic work on Eussia, and the 
oral evidence o| my friend Mr Felix Volkhovsky, wlio 
has been kind enough to read the book in manuscript 
and in every chapter to suggest out of the wealth of 
his kuo^frledge (gathered both from personal experience, 
aud a wide acquaintance with Eussian historical and 
soclblogical books) notable additions and improvements. 
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I consider myself fortunate therefore in having had as 
my two principal guides, men of divergent views, who 
are yet, both of them, so instructed and so conscientious, 
that in their accounts of matters of fact hardly any 
divei^ence occurs. 

The reader may diff* widely from me in the con- 
clusions I have drawn from the facts portrayed, but 
will understand that my object has been to place them 
fairly before him so that he shall be in no less 
good position than myself to draw the deductions 
from them which appear to him appropriate. 

A word must be said on the difficult subject of the 
spelling of Russian names. Like Mr Kennan and 
others I have attempted to follow phonetic rules though 
my interpretation of them has not completely coincided 
with his ; (for example where he uses the final /, I 
have used v). In the numerous quotations I have 
made from other writers, I have considered it right 
to preserve the spelling they have adopted though it 
has sometimes resulted in the inconvenience of the 
same name’s being spelt in two or three ways, possibly 
within as many pages. Like Mr Kennan I have not 
attempted to alter the spelling of names familiar to 
English readers through long usage (such as Moscow, 
Cossack, etc.), nor the signatures that have been 
deliberately chosen by Russian writers in Roman letters 
(such as that of Madame Novikoff). 

In my quotations from M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s book, 
I have not used Madame Ragozin’s English version, 
but have translated directly from the French edition. 
The frequent curtailments in the English editioi^ make 
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this desirable, and in the case of the third volume it has 
been necessary, as that part of the book has not yet 
been published in its English form. 

My thanks are due to my brother Dr A. Hugh 
Thompson for having helped me to revise the proofs 
of the book. 


Herbert M. Thompson. 


September dth, 1895. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF RUSSIA, AND THE 
RACIAL DESCENT OF HER PEOPLES. 



Chapter I. — Contents. 


Huge extent of the natural features— Singular approximation of 
the climate of the southern, to that of the northern parts : 
reasons for this — Country naturally divided into zones, viz. 
the Arctic or barren zone, the forest and swamp zone, the black 
earth zone, the steppes, the saline steppes and south-easierly 
regions, and Transcaucasia — The river system. 

Much ethnological honiogeneousness amongst inhabitants of 
Kussia — Kapid increase of population and peopling of south 
Russia — The homogeneousness of the central portions (i.e. of 
Great Russia) does not extend to the border territories. 

Ethnological descent of the Russians — The Uro- Altaic group 
of peoples, including the Finns, the Tatars, and the Mongols — The 
blood of the Finns and the Tatars commingles with that of the 
Slavs to form the modern Russian nation, but the importance of 
the last predominates — The Slavs, a purely Aryan stock. 

The Great Russians, the Little Russians, the White Russians, 
the Lithuanians, the Letts, the Finns, and the Poles. 

The Jewish and Teutonic elements. 

Hindrances in the way of complete Russification. 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS AND ETHNOLOGY. 

It would be difficult to give a better account of the 
physical characteristics of the Eussian Empire than 
that contained in the opening chapters of M. Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s “The Empire of the Tsars and the 
Kussians.” ^ They are the chief source of information 
for the contents of this chapter. 

Humboldt has remarked that the part of our globe 
governed by the Eussian sceptre is larger than the area 
which the moon exhibits to us at its full. In propor- 
tion with the huge extent of the country are its natural 
features. Its plains (steppes) are the vastest of our 
planet; whilst the characteristic of the great bulk of 
the European and much of the Asiatic parts of the 
empire is extreme flatness, at the south the gigantic 
barrier of the Caucasus springs from below the level 
of the sea, its summits overtopping Mount Blanc by 
800 metres; the lakes of north-east Eussia, Ladoga 
and Onega, are the largest in Europe, and the Siberian 
lakes of Baikal and Balkash are the largest in Asia ; 
whilst the Caspian and Aral Seas form the largest lakes 
of the world. The rivers are in proportion to the 
plains. The most remarkable of these in the place it 


1 This book is referred to in future pages as “ Leroy-Beaulieu.” 
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takes in the national life (though, if we include the 
Siberian rivers, not the longest), is the Volga. It seems 
almost an accident that from the point where it so 
nearly approaches the Don it does not, like its brother 
river, flow into the sea of Azov. But as M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu remarks, this accident has “considerable 
influence on the destinies of •the Russian people,” for 
t.Tiig great artery of trade aud intercourse “turns 
its ba^ on Europe,” and empties itself into the Cas- 
pian, a vast salt lake with surroundings that are 
Asiatic. 

A very large proportion of Russian territory is still 
uninhabited, and already the population numbers 
120,000,000, of whom only about 20 per cent, dwell 
in Siberia and the rest of Asiatic Russia. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu regards the conventional geogra- 
phical distinction between the continents of Asia and 
Europe as a somewhat arbitrary one. He would rather 
distinguish in this huge expanse of the world’s surface 
three main divisions, viz. Europe proper, Asia proper, and 
the Empire of the Tsars. The last must be distinguished 
from Europe proper, for it is not, like what is ordin- 
arily called Western Europe, invaded on all sides by 
arms of the sea, so as to form a congeries of peninsulas, 
and consequently it does not enjoy the same temperate 
climate. The seas which wash its shores are too far 
off or not large enough to serve, as ours do, in turn as 
reservoirs of warmth and sources of refreshing coolness. 
Another distinguishing feature is the absence through- 
out the great b#lk of Russia of mountain ranges and. 
deep valleys. The geological strata lie evenly super- 
imposed the one on the other, and over them stretch 
the interminable steppes. If one described these as 
being saved from perfecc flatness by gradual undulation, 
one yould be using a figure more strongly suggestive of 
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variety in landscape than the facts allow. Eather one 
might say that there is a swell on the steppes as there 
may be on the surface of a smooth sea. Nothing then 
stands in the way of the ice-laden polar winds which 
sweep right across the country from north to south 
freezing the ports of the Azov, and even the river 
mouths of the Black Sea itself during the winter season 
as they do the harbour of Archangel, though for« a con- 
siderably shorter time. 

The Ural Mountains are marked on the maps with 
more emphasis than their actual importance quite 
justifies. One expects to find them comparable in 
dignity and altitude to the Alps ; in reality they may 
be more littingly compared with the mountains of Scot- 
land. The highest summit on the rounded ridges of this 
range is only 4875 feet — not much higher than Ben 
Nevis. The Urals serve rather to mark the boundary 
between Europe and Asia than to make any very for- 
midable barrier between them. Indeed they are not 
permitted to fulfil even this humbler office consistently, 
for the European province of Permia juts out to the 
eastward far beyond their slopes. They however have 
their importance, for volcanic action has here disturbed 
the even lie of the strata enough to make great mineral 
wealth accessible to mining enterprise. But regarded 
as a screen to shield the country from the freezing air 
currents, they are unimportant ; what little protection 
they might give in this way is lost from the fact of 
their cunning north and south: the screen is placed 
edgeways to the draught. • 

Another point to observe is that over the huge 
expanse of Eussia and Siberia, the fertilising rainfall is 
very small compared to what it is in Europe, and 
especially is this true of the central portions of the 
former. • 
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But if Kussia is climatically so unfortunately dis- 
tinguished from Europe, it is also distinguished from 
Asia. Eor the liussian sun does not waste away the 
cultivator of the soil, nor does it threaten with degen- 
eracy the race that works under it.- Man encounters 
but two obstacles to his progress there, coldness, and 
immensity of space. Now coldness is less difficult to 
overcome than extreme heat, and it is an enemy that 
our races and our civilisation need dread less. As for 
the difficulties of immense extent of territory they have 
already been partly overcome ; whilst tliu very fact of 
immensity has advantages which promise much for 
Eussia in the future. 

We have now enumerated the main reasons for the 
singular uniformity of climate which obtains throughout 
almost the whole of European, and a great part of 
Asiatic Eussia. Of Eussia in Europe it is almost true 
to say that if we cut off the northern limbs of Einland 
and l.apland, and the southern mountain-protected ex- 
crescences of Transcaucasia and Southern Crimea, the 
winter coldness of the south is comparable to, though 
less intense than that of the north, whilst the scorching 
summer heat is felt hardly less in the north than it is 
in the south. In each case there is of course some 
degree of moderating iniluence exercised both by the 
difference of latitude, and in some parts, by the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea, but not nearly as much as one 
would expect from reflection on the fact that Archangel 
is about as much north of Odessa as Christiana is of 
Naples. There iS of course a difference in the respective 
lengths of the cold and of the hot seasons ; the ports of 
the Azov are not frozen for so long a period as those 
of the Baltic. 

The effect of these mitigations and intensifications 
becomes appaient in the next feature of the physical 
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conditions of Itussia which has to be described. Hature 
has divided the country into great belts or zones, run- 
ning east and west, or in the more southern parts of the 
country, north-east and south-west. The most northerly 
of these zones in consequence of the intense rigour of 
the climate has no forest Jirees, and hardly any vegeta- 
tion of any sort except lichen. But at altout the 65th 
degree of latitude there begins to spread southwards 
the enormous forest region or zone of Kussia. The map 
tells one that in mere extent of territory it embraces 
more than half of the European part of the empire ; nor 
is it confined by the rather feeble barrier of the Ural 
mountains, but it stretches away eastwards into Siberia. 
Its southern boundary runs from as far down as the 
province of Kiev in the west, to the far more northern 
province of Kazan as it gets eastwards, crossing the 
Volga near where the great water highway joins the 
Kama and begins to run south. 

The proportion of this forest zone that is actually 
covered with wood varies considerably. In the com- 
paratively populous south-west it is about a third only, 
so that one must not picture what is called the forest 
zone as anything like a continuous stretch of wood; 
but in the north-east it much more nearly becomes 
so, for there the wood covers as much as three- 
quarters of the land. In the northern parts the trees 
are almost exclusively the fir, the larch, the pine, and 
the birch ; bxit the further sou*^h one travels the more 
variety ‘^f species one encounters. Throughout there is 
but little brushwood and undergrowth? so that in this 
respect these great forests present a contrast to those of 
South America. To give a more vivid idea of what 
these forests are like, it may be interesting to quote a 
Eussian’s account of a ride through the forest region 
between Viatka and Nizhni Ndvgorod in winter, ffhe 
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passage is taken from Alexander Herzen’s “ My 
Exile — 

“ The following day I arrived at Soransk. 

“ Eroui this point, the road runs through endless 
pine woods. The nights were moonlight; the 
ground was frozen ; the small sledge glided quickly 
over the narrow road. HSuch woods I have never 
seen again. They extend, without interruption to 
Archangelsk, whence reindeer sometimes pass 
through them, to the district of Wiatka. Most of 
the trees are suitable for building. The pines, 
wonderfully straight, flew past my sledge like 
soldiers, tall and snow-covered, and their pointed 
pinnacles looked out of the snow like upraised 
daggers. You fall asleep, you awake, the regiments 
of pine-trees pass uninterruptedly with a hurried 
step past the sledge, shaking off the snow from time 
to time; and then comes the post-station in a 
small space cut out of the wood. There stands a 
little house behind the trees, seeming to have lost 
its way hither. The horses, tied to a pile, ring 
their little bells; some Tcheremiss boys rush out 
of the house, in their embroidered shirts, still 
half asleep. Ihe Wiatka postillion begins in a 
hoarse voice to quarrel with his companion ; 
then he exclaims, ‘Aida! aidai’ (‘Quicker! 
quicker!’) commences a song of two notes, and 

again the eye meets with snow and pines, pines 
and snow/’ 


South of the»forest zone is the black earth zone, in 
many respects t!,e most remarkable region in Russia 
It owes Its name to a layer of soil which covers its 
surface to a thickness differing from half a yard to a 

S? “ formed of decayed ve^e- 

Wl. matter j, „f fertility eo thaUhm 
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part of the Empire is one of the natural granaries of 
the world and is the most thickly populated part of the 
country though the population is as yet very largely 
condensed in the south-western portions. With a 
thickness about equal to the length of the province of 
Podolia it forms a broad l^and to the south of the forest 
region crossing the Volga near the Samara horse-shoe. 

Below the black earth zone the country is occupied 
for another broad belt by the zone of the steppes, the 
Russian prairie. In the black earth zone the inhabit- 
ants are settled on the land, and follow the three-years 
rotation system of cultivation. Most of the prairie 
zone is now becoming settled in the same way, but in 
the north-easterly regions fllie inhabitants are still 
nomad ; they cultivate the land till it is exhausted 
and then move on to another position. The soil here is 
not unpromising. It is in fact a modification of the 
black earth, though without its extraordinary richness. 
The principal disadvantage of the steppes compared 
with the black earth zone itself, is that they are less 
well watered by rivers. The features which formerly 
charactei’ised the latter region alone are gradually being 
found over a larger area than was the case a few 
decades ago ; to the north the felling of the neighbour- 
ing forests, and to the south the occupancy of the 
prairie land, less fcitile though it be, with settled cul- 
tivation, are both bringing about this result. 

To the south of the steppes, entering Europe as a 
great wedge which has its thickest end in Asia, is a still 
less fertile region. Part of it is tBe Ural-Caspian 
depression, which forms the desert region of South 
Russia. It in fact includes the bed of the vast pre- 
historic inland ocean, of which the Caspian and the 
Aral are the shrunken remnants. The line which 
bounds the region in question enters from the nerth- 
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east, near Orenburg, crosses the Volga where it neigh- 
bours the Don at Tsaritsin, and by following the lower 
part of the valley of the Dnieper, arrives at the Black Sea 
at Kherson. Whilst its southern boundary returns to 
Asia along the range of mountains which first becomes 
visible along the south coast /)f the Crimea fi’om west 
to east, and beyond the Strait of Kertch develops into 
the mighty Caueasus. This part of Kussia includes 
some of the . saline steppes which have still vaster 
extent in the Asiatic than in the European part of the 
domain. These quasi-desert parts, like the most 
northerly (the polar) zone, can support but a few 
wandering tribes. In some respects the two regions 
are comparable, the reindeer being replaced by the 
camel. But speaking generally of the south-easterly 
regions, there are large portions which are not only 
habitable but fairly fertile. Such are most of the 
Kuban, and the parts directly watered by the Ural, the 
Volga, and the Don rivers. Speaking generally of the 
whole region, we may say that the greater part of it is 
settled. 


As our final and southernmost division of the country 
we have Transcaucasia and the southern coast of the 
Crimean peninsula. Here, in consequence of the pro- 
tection of the mountain barrier, the climatic conditions 
of the rest of Russia are at last shaken off. There is a 
fertile land, with a sub-tropical climate, where the 
ohve, the vine, the mulberry, cotton, and the sugar-cane 
grow, and where we once more find forM^*-foTests 
that are far more luxuriant in their growth-Uan those 
ot northern Russ.a. 

^t us now for a moment consider the water system 

si^TstjA Novgorod, five degrees 

south of Stletersburg, nse the Valdai Hills Thev 

may-teem at tot sight hardly worth maatio^g 
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they are only about 1000 feet high. But all things are 
comparative, and in the great Hat expanse of European 
Russia, whether we take the sweep from the Carpathians 
to the Urals, or that from the Caucasus to the Baltic, 
this is the highest ground to be encountered between. 
In this part then are to be found the head-waters 
of the Volga and of many others of the largest rivers 
of Russia, which leisurely flow hence north, south, east, 
and west to one of the far distant seas. ' In consequence 
of the extreme flatness of the country there is often 
but little to determine which way the rivers shall flow, 
and in the course of their dilatory meanderings they 
form countless lakes (the two largest specimens of 
which are Onega and Ladoga), or still more often vast 
expanses of swamp and marsh which, especially in the 
forest region, occupy a large part of the surface of the 
country. The actual lakes are for the most part found 
near the beginnings of the river-courses, and the lake 
region is mostly in the near neighbourhood of the 
Valdai Hills, or in the part of the country stretching 
from thence northwards to the White Sea. 

Speaking broadly, we see Russia divided into two 
great regions, the upper half covered with forest and 
marsh, with large clearances made habitable here and 
there by the hand of man, in which sometimes towns 
or villages are built; the lower half devoid of wood 
and suffering from a continual dearth of moisture, but 
compensated iifc^great measure for these drawbacks by 
tlie marvellous -ISrtility of its soil in its tiore northerly 
parts. The "broad physical distinctions thus marked 
out between upper and lower Russia are not followed 
by fundamental distinctions between the national 
characteristics of their respective populations. There 
is on the other hand an amount of homogencousness 
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which is rather remarkable compared for instance with 
what we should find in a survey from north to south of 
the .populations of India. The natural features of the 
country to some extent account for this. The great 
water-highways provided by the rivers form continual 
lines of communication; 1^ them the north is con- 
stantly sending its timber to the south ; and they are 
for ever carrying the grain of the south to feed the people 
of the north. Again the absence of important mountain 
ranges has saved the country from tlie interposition 
of natural boundaries which would check unifying inter- 
communication between the northern and the southern 


parts. An even more important factor in the case 
is that the southern half of Eussia is to all intents 
and purposes a colony ; a colony from the westerly 
and partly too from the northerly portions, and one 
that has been but comparatively recently settled In 
a country where industrial and manufacturing develop- 
ment is in its infancy, where the great-town movement 
is only beginning to be felt, and where eight or nine 
out of every ten of its inhabitants are peasants who 
spend their lives in agriculture, it would be natural 
to find the lands presenting tlie most fertile soils 
those which were supporting the thickest populations. 
If we examine a map showing the modern distribution 
of population we find this to be largely the case 
But natural oouditions are settling where the centre 
of gravity shall be, now for the first time. History 
settled the early Eussians amidst their forests where 
they were more secure from their fast-speeding enemies 
who scoured tha open plains, the fertile soil of which 
IS now opening up to the rest of Eussia a new land 
of promise comparable to the fields for colonisation 
oA"” Germany, and Scandinavia by the 
Astern States of America and North-West Canada 
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A surprisingly rapid increase of population has been 
the analogous consequence. The present population 
of the Empire is about 120 millions and to these it 
adds yearly about a million. Yet in 1723 it was 
computed at only about 14 or 15 millions, in 1782 
at 28 to 30, in 1815 at 45, and so recently as 1851 
at 68 millions. Even when we remember that these 
statistics take into account the populations added to 
the subjects of the Tsar in consequence of territorial 
annexation, the natural increase is on a scale that 
we are used to associate with newly opened up colonies 
rather than with old settled countries. With a newly- 
peopled region so enormous then, and with a popula- , 
tion increasing at this rate, it is clear that there must 
be material changes in political conditions. It is one 
of the grounds of hope that the Liberals of the second 
Nicholas’s reign can possess with more confidence 
than those of the time of Nicholas 1., that developments 
so prodigious should help to break through the sombre 
political cloud that spreads its monotonous shadow 
over at any rate three out of the four reigns which 
have partitioned the present century. 

As we might expect, the present population of 
Eussia is by no means evenly distributed over its 
surface. Only about one-sixth of it dwells in the 
Asiatic jjart, bey ond the Urals and the Caspian. Of 
the remainder, two-thirds are to bo found in a part 
of the European territory not more than three times 
as large as France. The most thickly peopled regions 
are the south-western part of the bla<5k earth zone 
and the adjoining parts of the forest and prairie zones ; 
Poland and some of the neighbouring provinces which 
enjoy the advantages of a good geographical position, 
an older civilisation, and a more advanced manu- 
facturing and industrial development; the indust^al 
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region of Moscow, with its central position between 
the two great waterways of the Volga and the Oka, 
and its neighbourhood! both to the most splendidly 
wooded countries of the north, and the black earth 
lands of the south ; and finally the near neighbourhood 
of St Petersburg, The immediate future develop- 
ments of population may be looked for princi- 
pally in the black earth and fertile prairie zones. 
The north-easterly portions of these are as yet most 
scantily peopled. 

We have observed that the physical characteristics 
of the country tend to promote its homogeneousness 
and solidarity to a rather remarkable extent. The 
further question now remains to be asked. Do we 
actually find homogeneousness and solidarity in the 
peoples who inhabit it ? For we must remember that 
tendencies seemingly as potent have for ages been 
in operation calculated to bring about a contrary 
result. Across the broad plain of Hussia lias swept 
each invading nomad wave as it has swarmed across 
from Eastern Asia to Western Eurojie. Not only so, but 
in many cases the tide has turned again upon its level 
woods and plains, and the races along its western 
borders and seas, after having undergone the process 
of differentiation in the various countries that they 
have found marked out for them by nature, have 
sent back invading hosts into Russia, there perhaps 
once more to undergo a process of assimilation. 

Within the, bounds of the empire, the races of 
sufficient imprjrtance to be taken into account number 
more than a soore. If we include the numerically 
less important ones, and those that differ less markedly 
from other reprcf.ented specimens, they amount to 
fifty or sixty. All round the borders of Russia the 
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utmost diversity of race, language, and religion are 
to be found. As Stepniak says, in his “Bussian 
Peasantry ” (Vol. I. p. 124-5) ; — 

“ A Bussian MorijVe presents of course as many 
varieties as there are tribes and regions in the vast 
empire. There is a wide difference between the 
peculiarly sociable open-hearted Great Bussian 
peasant brisk in mind and speech, quick to love 
and quick to forget, and the dreamy and reserved 
Buthenian ; or between the practical extremely 
versatile and independent Siberian, who never 
knew slavery, and the timid Beloruss (White 
Bussian), vrho has borne three yokes. But 
through all the varieties of types, tribes, and past 
history, the millions of our rural population, 
present a remarkable uniformity in those higher 
general, ethical, and social conceptions, which the 
educated draw from diverse social and political 
sciences, and the uneducated from their traditions, 
which are the depositories of the collective wisdom 
of past generations. 

“ This seemingly strange uniformity in our 
peasants’ mor.al pliysiognomy is to be accounted 
for by two causes; the perfect identity of our 
people’s daily occupation, which is almost 
exclusively pure husbandry, and the great 
similitude of those peculiar self-governing 
associations, village communes, in which the 
whole of our rural population, without dis- 
tinction of tribe or place, havje lived from 
time immemorial.” 

In the centre of Pussia in fact nature’s ordinance 
of unification has been obeyed not only in assimilation 
of the peasants’ character, but in producing racial 
uniformity, and speaking broadly, there is to be found 
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one enormous assimilated m^s, the great Muscovite 
Bussian nation. 

About two-thirds of the whole population of the 
Empire may bo included in this category; sixty or 
seventy millions of Eussians proper occupy the whole 
of the central portions of the country. This great 
mass, the same in language aod religion, is varied only 
by occasional isolated communities of Finnish and 
Tatdr race. These tend ever to become less ; to merge 
themselves in the surrounding populations who talk 
the Slavonic tongue and worship in the orthodox 
church. Accordingly on the ethnological maps all 
tills part is coloured as Slavonic. Whatever the stock 
may have been, the Slav graft has undoubtedly taken 
thereon; but language and religion tell us but very 
imperfectly about the actual racial descent. To find 
out about this we must call in to our aid anthropology. 
We shall then learn that the process which we see* 
going on before our eyes of the gradual absorption of 
the Turanian villages, has been taking place with 
many races for numbers of centuries under the unifying 
bond first of Christianity, and afterwards of that religion 
united with the Muscovite domination. We have now 
then to try and unravel the riddle of the racial descent 
of the great mass of the Eussiazts. Is the stock mainly 
Slav or IS it mainly Turanian ? Are we considering 
the fortunes of a people who are in origin the same 
as the inhabitants of Western Europe ? Or aro they 
more akin to the non-progressive races of Asia ? On 
our answer to ll-is question must depend a large measure 
of l^he reasozmblezzess of our hope of seeing European 

culture quickly 'and firmly 
established amongst the Eussian people. ^ 


Wen coMidmag the etfiaeloa. „l 


one 
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seems to have but little, concern except with one large 
group of peoples amongst which a family relationship 
has been satisfactorily established. The Indo-European 
or Aryan family includes the Greco- Italian races ; the 
Keltic races, (many of the Scotch and of the Irish, the 
Manx, the Welsh, the Cornish, and the Bretons) ; the 
Teutonic races, (including t« a large extent the English, 
and more unmixedly the Flemish, the Dutch, the in- 
habitants of the German Empire together with those 
of some of the Austrian provinces, the Norwegians, the 
Swedes, the Danes, etc.); and the Slavs (including the 
Poles, the Chekhs of Bohemia, to a lax*ge extent the 
Itussians, and the inhabitants of Servia and of others of 
the kingdoms which now divide the north of the Balkan 
peninsula, etc.). The inhabitants of France, Spain, and 
Portugal, are of mi.xed blood. The Teutonic strain pro- 
babV prevails, but the Kelts who forestalled them in 
occupancy of these countries, and the Eomans from 
Italy, the conquerors of the Kelts, make important con- 
tributions to their racial origin. The last of course have 
left a dominating mark in their languages. 

Side by side with the Aryan, one hears of another 
well-made-out group, viz. the Semitic. But the races 
which form this family live for the most part in tlie 
south-west portions of Asia, and in Egypt, the only im- 
portant representatives in Europe being the Jews scat- 
tered through every land. 

Philologists and anthropologists alike when going 
outside these two well-formulated and well-studied 
family groups, are prone to throw everything else into 
a great miscellaneous class which they label Turanian 
having to do with darkness). One great group of 
these Turanians may however be distinguished as 
having a common origin from one particular stretch of 
tlie Asiatic continent ; some traces of kinship too may 
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possibly be distinguisbed between them, and they 
appear to be destined to play a more important part in 
the history, or at any rate in the progress, of the world 
than for example the fossilised Chinese. 

The group referred to is the Uro- Altaic, and it had its 
cradle on the plains of Asia, which stretch between the 
Ural and the Altai mount£(ins. In this group we dis- 
tinguish three great families; the Pinuish, the Tatar, 
and the Mongolian. The Finns were destined for the 
most part to become Christians, the Tatars, Moham- 
medans, and the Mongols, liuddhists.^ 

First as regards the Finns. This race is divided into 
innumerable peoples, showing great divergence of type, 
of advancement, and of capacity for civilisation. Per- 
haps its most distinguished example is the Magyar 
people of Hungary, with their brilliant historical record 
and high type of physical comeliness. But the Finns of 
Finland, “ the Finnish Finns,” are another branch 
which show great intelligence and capacity. There are 
many Swedes scattered amongst them, and these Scan- 
dinavians seem to take the lead in matters of organisa- 
tion and government; it is they who occupy most of 
the important positions in the large towns. Neverthe- 
less the inhabitants of purely Finnish blood show a 
capacity and an inclination to follow an excellent lead, 
and the rank and file of the Finnish peasantry certainly 
contrast favourably with the bulk of the people in 
Eussia proper, and take a place beside other nations of 
Northern Europe (which like themselves have embraced 
Protestantism) of which they have no reason to be 
ashamed. Of the Finns still distinguished as such 


* It is intere-iti:!;' to note that some authorities now consider the 
Japanese also to have sprung from this Uro-Altaic group of 
peoples.! 
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which remain in Eussia proper the most numerous are 
to be found in the basins of the Kama and the Viatka^ 
by the upper waters of the Dvina and Petchora, and on 
the banks of the Volga to the south of Kazan. They 
are of a very much lower type than either the 
Hungarians or the Finns of Finland ; they more 
resemble those of Laplftnd. It has already been 
remarked that they are gradually being absorbed in the 
surrounding Eussian population, and there is reason to 
think that this process has gone on so extensively in 
the past that the real admixture of Finnish blood in 
the assimilated Eussian race is one of its principal 
constituents. But seeing what a good account peoples 
of purely Finnish race can give of themselves under 
favourable conditions we need not necessarily see in 
this fact any serious grounds for discouragement as to 
the prospects of Eussian civilisation and progress. 

Moreover the Finns, whenever they have been placed 
in near relations with races more advanced than them- 
selves, have always shown a singular aptitude for 
assimilating themselves to them. 

Now let us consider to what extent the Tatars 
partake in the composition of the . Eussian race. 
Historically they have played so conspicuous a part that 
we may be inclined to expect to find that they are a 
more important ingredient in the ethnological formation 
of the Eussians, than is actually the case. The Tatars 
occupied the southernmost regions of the Uro- Altaic 
plains, whilst the Finns came from the more northerly 
parts. In fact the point of departure from which the 
Tatars were to overrun Turkey in Asia and a large 
part of eastern Europe was so far south as Turkestan. 

From thence the Ottoman Turks came and subjugated 
the Balkan peninsula ; from tlience too the Tatars, who 
might aptly be called the Eussian Turks, so closely 
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akin are they to those who more generally bear the 
name,* overran Eussia and subjugated its inhabitants. 
The middle of the 13th century saw their invading hosts 
devastating with fire and sword as far north as Novgorod, 
and far further west than the present western boundary 
of Eussia. When in the latter part of the century the 
subjection of the Eussian principalities seemed complete, 
they entered upon occupancy of the great steppe regions. 
Their principal settlements were at first on the east 
bank of the Volga, south of Samara, but in the course 
of the following two centuries the territory occupied by 
them increased till it covered most of the south of 
Eussia. Warlike expeditions against the Eussian towns 
■(built in large clearances amongst the forests to the 
north and west) became infrequent except when the 
Tatar suzerainty was called in question, or the tribute 
exacted by them was withheld. 

But a little consideration will show us that from this 
historical record we need not expect so much admixture of 
blood from the Tatars in the south as undoubtedly took 
place from the Finns in the north. In the first place, 
the Tatars were not governing the Eussians of the 
steppes ; the two peoples were in fact living in separate 
regions. At this time it might almost be said that 
there were no Eussians of the steppes; the prairie 
regions were abandoned to the Tatar hordes. In this 
way there was less opportunity for admixture of blood 
than there was for instance between the Ottoman Turks 
and the Slavs of the Balkan peninsula. Eeligion too 
was another barrier. The Ottomans were Mussulmans 
before they invaded Europe, and the Tatars became so 
soon after they invaded the Eussian steppes. Alussul- 


* Indeed the Tiitiiis ol Kazan and Astrochan do actuallv call 
the^isclves Turk.*". ^ 
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mans hardly ever apostatize, and but few of the Christian 
Bussians were converted to Mohammedanism. Finally 
in the sixteenth century the domination of the Tatars 
over the Eussians was reversed, and ever since that 
time, even up to the years which have passed since the 
Crimean war, there has Jbeen a constant stream of 
emigration of the Mussulman Tatars out of, and away 
from Eussia to neighbouring countries where their race 
and religion are still dominant. On the whole then we 
may conclude that the ethnological influence of the 
Tatars on the Eussian people in tlie south has not been 
nearly so important as that of the Finns in the 
north. . 

Still less are the Mongols to be taken into account 
except so far as the Eussian Tatars themselves are 
considennl to be partly of Mongol origin. At a remote 
period there was probably a certain amount of rapproche-^ 
ment between tlie Tatars and the Mongols ; how much 
the Tatar blood suffered admixture is a point of con- 
troversy amongst the authorities, some saying that it 
was of but little importance, others on the contrary 
maintaining that the Tatars should properly be regarded 
as being more Mongol than anything else ; that there 
was important admixture seems to be shown by the 
Tatar physiognomy ; the ascending eye-corner for 
example and the ogee curves of the eyelids are quite 
unlike the almond-shaped eye of the Ottoman Turk. 
The Tatars however became distinct from the Mongols 
proper, and at a later period showed more inclination in 
some instances to enter into close relations with the 
Finns. Of the latter tendency we find examples in 
some of the tribes of mixed Finn and Tatar race that 
inhabit the banks of the Volga, which though perhaps 
mainly of Finnish blood have come so much under the 
influence of the Tatars that they have adopted their 
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roligion and language, and are ev’^en commonly taken 
for, and talkei about, as Tatar tribes. 

In south Russia, on the other hand, there is an 
example of a tribe of mixed Tatar and Mongol blood. 
With this exception the Mongols hardly appear in 
European Russia except in the case of the people known 
as the Kalmuks. A great host of these migrated in the 
17th century from tlio north-western frontiers of China 
to establish themselves in the desert region of the Uro- 
Caspian depression where they led a nomad life till 
the year 1770. In the winter of that year the large 
majority of them, 200,000 to 300,000 in number, being 
discontented with the way they were treated, returned 
to whence they had come, making a gigantic march 
across Asia with fearful loss. This is the incident of 
which De Quincey has written such a picturesque 
account.^ Some remained behind in consequence of. 
their being prevented from crossing the rivers by the 
break-up of the frost. Their descendants are tlie 
Kalmuk tribes who are found on the lower Volga 
to-day. 

Of the three races which have commingled their 
blood to form the Russian nation, the Finn, the Tatar, 
and the Slav, the last is certainly much the most 
important. Of the exact amount of ancestry that each 
can claim to have contributed it is difficult to make 
even an approximate estimate, but one knows that 
amongst the Little Russians, and the White Russians, 
the Slav element is largely predominant; and that 
amongst the Great Russians also its importance is 
probably greater tlnin that of the other elements. How- 


’De Qiimcey, who nrol ahly hardly distinguished between 
Mongols and Tatars, railed his account of this matter “The 
Revolt of the Tatars.'* 
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tver this may be it has everywhere been the dominating 
nfliience; that which has imposed on the other con- 
itituent parts its language, its religion, and its national 
eeling and sentiment, so that the Eussians delight to 
;alk about themselves, and to think about themselves 
IS a Slav nation. 

Who then were the Slavs ? and how have they come 
;o dominate the Eussian nation as they have done ? 
The Slavs have as ancient and as indisputable a title to 
oe recognised as a branch of the great Aryan family as 
lave for example the Teutons or the Kelts. Their 
lettlement in Europe too was at about the same period 
IS that of those races. In very early times they 
)ccupied the valleys of the Dnieper and the Vistula. 
From this fatherland they spread through the forest 
sone of northern Eussia which they found sparsely 
)ccupiv3d by Finns. They made their way up the great 
rivers, gradually driving the Finnish aborigines before 
ihem, oi cutting them into isolated communities. These 
Finns with the faculty of adoption of customs and 
anguage and religion not their own, characteristic of 
iheir races, gradually allowed themselves to be assimi- 
ated to the circun)ambient invaders of their country. 
From the same cradle there emerged other Slavonic 
jribes which peopled Poland, Bohemia, south-west 
Russia, and Gallicia. The Slavonic races soon divided 
nto two main families. The western group, including 
ihe Poles and the Bohemians, joined the Eoman com- 
nunion. The eastern group, including those which are 
low embraced in the Eussian Empire, the north Balkan 
irincipalities, and the north-eastern states of the 
A^ustrian Empire, acknowledged the Eastern Patriarch 
IS the head of their church. 

Amongst the Eussian Slavs we distinguish the Great 
Russians occupying the centre of the empire wjth 
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Moscow as their venerated city. Their blood is un- 
doubtedly largely mixed with that of the linns who 
occupied the country before them. The Great Bussians 
constitute more than half of the population of the 
whole empire. The admixture of blood seems to have 
given them a toughness of fibre which renders the race 
able to encounter immense j^iysical difficulties. 

What Moscow is to the Great Russians the holy city 
of Kiev is to the Little Russians. The Little Russians 
call themselves Ukrainians. Ukrain means “ border- 
land/’ and whilst it is used as being synonymous with 
Little Russia by the inhabitants of that country, by 
those who are not Little Russians, it is sometimes given 
a more general signification, for example to designate 
the states of the Russian western frontier. Kiev is 
about the middle of the Little Russian population 
which occupies the south-west provinces of Russia. 
The Little Russians are more purely Slav than are the 
Great Russians. What admixture of blood they have 
suffered has been rather with the Tatars than with the 
Rinns. They preserve better than their Muscovite 
brothers many of the qualities that we consider 
cha-racteristic of the Slavs, such as their slighter 
frames, their dreamy poetical temperaments, and their 
instinctive desire for individuality and for freedom. 
They are a more refined race, but on the other hand it 
may be doubted whether they have as much enterprise 
or power of endurance. They really form one race 
with the subjects of Austria who inhabit Gallicia (the 
ancient Red Russia), Bukovine, and parts of Northern 
Hungary. They speak a dialect so distinct from that of 
the Great Russians that it may be considered a different 
language, and in it they have recorded quite a rich 
literature which was lirot printed as a distinct literary 
language during the present century. From the time of 
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Nicholas L, censorship questions have made it doubtful 
how far its development would be allowed, and by a 
tyrannous stroke, aimed presumably at the greater 
unification of the empire, the whole of this literature 
except its novels was finally suppressed by the Govern- 
ment in 1876-; and this people, or by far the greater 
portion of them, were forbidden books and periodicals 
printed in the language which was especially their own, 
and understood more perfectly by them than Great 
Bussian which they may have been taught to read in the 
schools. Thus an enormous hindrance was placed in 
their path, and the publications that could be smuggled 
in from Lemberg across the Austrian border, though 
eagerly welcomed, have been able to do but little to 
alleviate the situation. During the last reign the 
regulations were but slightly modified. The Little 
Bussians who are subjects of the Tsar number about 
eighteen millions. 

Of the Cossacks, the military colonists who are 
scattered over the Bussian steppes, and supply the 
Bussian army with its irregular cavalry, those in the 
Kuban (between the Sea of Azov and the Caucasus) are 
Little Bussians ; but the large majority, including thpse 
of the Ural and the northern part of the Don, are 
Great Bussians. It is therefore of course a complete 
mistake to think of the Cossacks as being in any way a 
distinct racial constitxient. They form however a separate 
element in the Bussian populations, and it will be 
interesting to quote Mr Eugene Schuyler’s account of 
their origin. He says: — 

“ It is in the 16th cexitury that we must fix 
the rise of the Cossacks as a class. In the middle 
of that century they made their appearance on 
the outskirts of Bussia in most opposite localities : 
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on the confines of Polandi on the Don and the 
southern border, and in the extreme east. They 
were at first nothing but the vagabonds and men 
not bound to the soil by the fixed ties of serf 
labour, such as were to be found in every villaga 
. . , They made their way to the confines of 
the empire to get ri(f of compulsory work for 
the lords of the soil, and to be free in tlie 
widest sense of the term. The word Cossack, or 
Kazak, is of Tartar origin, meaning, first, a free, 
homeless vagabond, and then one of the parti- 
sans and guerilla warriors formed out of such 
vagabonds. This signification of the name was 
never quite lost, and even when the Cossacks 
were pre-eminently the military colonies .and 
brotherhoods on the frontiers, their name was 
in popular parlance given to robber bands. The 
Cossacks were a characteristic manifestation of 
the time, — ^a national protest against the govern- 
mental forms which did not satisfy the Russian 
ideal. The ideal of the Cossacks was full per- 
sonal freedom, unconditional possession of the 
soil, an elective government, popular justice 
administered by themselves, complete equality 
between the members of the society, contempt 
of all privileges of rank or birth, and mutual 
defence against external enemies. The neighbour- 
hood of the Tartars and of the other hostile tribes 
compelled the Cossacks to preserve a military 
organisatmn. The fact that their enemies were 
non-Christian only increased their own love of 
religion and orthodoxy. That they themselves 
were discontentgd with the form of government 
in Russia made th jm always more or less hostile 
and suspicious of the central administration, even 
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■where they admitted its authority ” (“ Peter the 

Great,” chap. xiv. pp. 117-118). 

The provinces of Vitebsk, Mohilev, Grodno, and 
Minsk, constitute what is called White Eussia. The 
people here are of very pure Slav blood, but rather 
curiously their language assimilates more closely to 
that of the Great than to that of the Little Eussians. 
Their political sympathies however, are more with the 
Little than with the Great Eussians. But the political 
experiences which they have undergone, first under the 
yoke of the Lithuanians, and afterwards as being the 
continued stake for which the Poles and the Muscovites 
on either side struggled, seems to have crushed all 
spirit out of them. Of the three Eussian Slav races 
they are the most backward and the poorest. They 
number about four millions. 

To the north of the White Eussians lie the Lithu- 
anians and the Letts. These are not properly to be 
considered Slavs at all. They rather constitute an 
independent branch of the great Aryan family, though 
one doubtless more akin to the Slavonic than to the 
more western branches of Aryans. The Lithuanian 
language approaches more nearly to Sanskrit than do 
any other of the Aryan languages. The provinces of 
Vilna and Kovno constitute the Eussian part of the 
country of the Lithuanians. To the north of them, in 
Courland and in South Livonia, are the Letts, in whose 
descent Lithuanian is perhaps c.’ossed with Finnish 
blood. 

Homogeneous as has now become the middle portion 
of the Eussian population, it is engirdled, or at all 
events partially engirdled, by races that have not been 
in any way assimilated. In Siberia on the east races 
of Turanian origin are encountered. On Eussia’s 
western frontiers, besides the Finns of Finland, the 
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same race inhabit Esthonia, and the northern part 
of Livonia. To the south of them we find first the 
Letts and then the Lithuanians. And east of Lithuania 
are the annexed provinces of Poland. None of these 
provinces can be said as yet to have undergone the 
process of Russification. ^ Whilst considering the 
western frontiers there are two other racial elements 
that must be taken into account. 

The Jews are found in great numbers throughout 
what is known as the “ Pale of Settlement.” This 
includes Poland, Lithuania, White Russia, and the 
most important and populous part of Little Russia. 
Then there is the Teutonic element. This is so import- 
ant in the three Baltic provinces of Esthonia, Livonia, 
and Courland, that they have sometimes been called 
the German provinces. This is a misnomer, for the 
Germans constitute but a tenth of the population. 
They have however been accustomed to dominate 
everything. The 160,000 Germans form in fact, the 
landed aristocracy and the bourgeois classes ; they 
have been the governing part of the community, and 
have imposed their ideas of civilisation, culture, 
government, and even of religion on the Finns and 
Letts amongst whom they live. German has even 
been the official language. In Poland the Germans 
are also strong, but Roman Catholicism is there the 
prevalent religion. In South Russia the Germans 
though not numerically strong have their importance. 
Some of their colonies have had a very marked 
influence on the inception and the spread of reformed 
religious sects, especially those known as the Stundists.^ 
In White Russia and the adjacent parts of Little 
Russia there has also been a considerable infusion 


^See chapter vi. 
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both of Germans and Poles, in fact in White Russia 
the Foies take pretty much the same position that the 
Germans do in the Baltic Provinces. 

There are considerable obstacles in the way of the 
Russification of the western chain of non-Russian 
peoples. Firstly there intervenes between Great 
Russia and them Little Russia and White Russia, which 
are themselves from the point of view of the Great 
Russian, not completely and unmixedly Russian. They 
are therefore less calculated to bring about the Russi- 
fication of the border states than Great Russia itself 
would be if it were in direct geographical contact. 
This aspect of the matter is further emphasised by the 
fact that the southern part of White Russia is very 
sparsely populated. The marshes formed by the river 
Pripet till the work of reclamation (at which some- 
thing hus been done) is complete, will not support 
anything but the scantiest population. The Poles and 
the Lithuanians are thus still further cut off from 
Russifying influences. Finally the great wave of 
emigration in Russia is not from east to lyest, but 
from west to east. The Great Russians are always 
pouring eastwards to Siberia, or southwards to the 
Caucasus where they can obtain land; they do not 
press so much on the already occupied territory to the 
west so that these do not experience the Russianising 
influence that the immigrants bring with them. The 
Russian Government has recently shown itself most 
anxious to overcome these natural difficulties by 
artificial means, by attacks on the Lutheran religion 
in the Baltic Provinces, and on the Roman Catholic 
religion in Poland; by suppressing German as the 
official language in the former, and Polish in the latter, 
and by attacking what political rights of local self- 
government the Germans had created in the provinces 
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under their influence. But Russia will hardly gain 
the hearts of her non-Russian subjects by persecuting 
their religions, outlawing their languages, and depriv- 
ing them of the scanty political privileges enjoyed by 
some localities. 


The following may be read in amplification of the contents of 
this chapter ; — 

Anatole Leroy- Beaulieu “The Empire of the Tsars and the 

Eussians ^Vol, I, Books I and II. (This book is referred 
to in future pages as Leroy-Beaulieu.) 

ATM 
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CHAPTER II. 

niSTOKICAL SKETCH UP TO THE DEATH OP 
PETER THE GREAT. 

Having examined the foundations as it were of the 
Russian people, I now propose to summarise in the 
briefest possible way their history. 

The earliest legendary incidents relate to a period 
rather more than a thousand years ago. a.d. 862, 
a few years before the time of our King Alfred, is 
the date given of the year in which Rurik with his 
brother Scandinavian adventurers invaded Russia and 
settled at Novgorod. (The Novgorod here referred to, 
is of course Novgorod the Great, the ancient city 
situated a little off the route from St Petersburg to 
Moscow, not Nizhni [i.e. Lower] Novgorod.) 

The Scandinavian family which made this incursion 
into Russia soon found itself at the head of a number 
of states, the subjects of which were Slavonic, with 
a substratum of Finnish blood; this last clement 
however being almost absent towards Kiev and in 
the south-west, but getting more and more marked 
the further one went to the north-east. The blood 
of the ruling family quickly became mingled with 
that of the subject peoples, and the language adopted 
by rulers and ruled alike was Slavonic. 

When Rurik and his companions came to Russia. 

c 
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they found established there many important Slavonic 
city-states, notable amongst them Novgorod, Smolensk, 
and Kiev. Not a great deal is known of the rise 
of these cities, but Kiev is said to have been founded 
as early as 430. The growing territory which the 
Prince and his descendants acquired, stretched far 
enough south to include ft within its bounds, and the 
southern city figures even more prominently than 
Novgorod in the subsequent annals. 

Of Eurik’s immediate descendants Vladimir is 
remarkable for having introduced Christianity. He 
went to Constantinople to be baptized in 988, and 
on his return caused his people to undergo the same 
rite. He and his son Yaroslav too are to be re- 
membered as the first legislators, Yaroslav promulgat- 
ing the first code of laws. 

The princes of the House of Eurik became a ruling 
class. Each was supposed to have a domain to govern 
as prince, but the hegemony lay with the “Great 
Prince ” to whom all the others were subordinate. 
The Great Princeship was to go to the senior in age 
amongst the princes, and the other princedoms in 
like manner were transferred as death made vacancies, 
according to their reputed desirability on the one 
hand, and to the standing of the princes in seniority 
on the other. It is easy to see how numerous the 
causes of quarrel might be under such a method of 
government. The princes of the ruling house multi- 
plied rapidly, and it was difficult to carve out new 
domains for all of them ; a father knowing that if 
he died he would (if the custom were observed) bo 
succeeded by a brother or cousin, might very probably 
view the prospee-ts of his own children with dissatis- 
faction ; he would often try to establish them during 
,his own life as heads (though subordinate to himself) 
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of parts of the domain he governed. On his death 
a straggle would very naturally arise between the 
princes who had thus acquired an established position 
and the collateral heir. After a time attempts 
were made to limit the fierceness of the competition 
amongst the princes, and it was ordained that no> 
one should succeed to a princedom of greater dignity 
than had been enjoyed by the one governed by his 
father. 

During this appanage period Eussia is thus divided 
into very numerous states bearing these curious 
relations to each other, and the middle of the 11th 
to the middle of the 13th century is taken up by 
petty wars. Amongst the Slav cities,. Smolensk, 
Chernigov, and Kiev became three of the most im- 
portant of the principalities; at the beginning of the 
13th century however the last was subjugated by 
Suzdal. The republics of Novgorod, of Pskov, and 
of Viatka the daughter city of the latter, were also 
important. 

“The absolute power of the princes was, in 
some measure, controlled by the popular assemblies 
which existed in most of the larger towns. Pskov 
and Novgorod had already been greatly developed, 
and Eussia seemed to have entered early that 
path of progress which would in time have 
rendered her a free and constitutional country.. 
Trade, especially with the west of Europe, through 
Novgorod and the Hanse towns, had received 
a great impetus, and the court of Kiev displayed 
a high civilisation.” ^ 

But at the end of the first quarter 'of the 13th 


* Introduction to Schuyler’s “ Peter the Great.” 
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century the Tatar hordes began to sweep into southern 
Eussia, and by the end of the century they had 
established tlie domination which was to last two 
hundred years. They established themselves on the 
southern steppes and by ferocious expeditions against 
the cities of the west and those in the forest region 
of the north-west, everywliere established a suzerainty. 
With the exception of Novgorod, hardly one of the 
chief cities escaped pillage and burning, with slaughter 
ot‘ many of its inhabitants. Finally each princedom 
and each republic acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Tatars and sent tribute to them on their distant 
plains. 

Meanwhile the hegemony amongst the little Slav 
states dwelt first with one and then with another of 
the cities. For some time it seemed to waver between 
Novgorod and Kiev; then Vladimir overshadowed 
them both ; and finally Moscow began to come to the 
front, and in the middle of the 14th century the 
Prince of Moscow attains a position of predominant 
importance. 

“The effect of the Mongol supremacy was not 
felt in mixture of race and very little in corruption 
of language, but chiefly in the arrest of all 
political and commercial development, and in 
the introduction amongst the Grand Dukes of 

new maxims and methods of government 

The greatest positive effects produced by the 
Tartar supremacy were the separation of Eussia 
from Europe and its withdrawal from western 
influences, the gradual union of the whole country 
under tlui <!rand Dukes of Moscow and the 
establishment of autocracy, which was indeed 
necessary to Ihis union and to the expulsion 
of the Tartars. One state after another was 
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swallowed up by the Grand Duchy of Moscow^ 
and even the free cities of Novgorod and Pskov 
were mulcted of their privileges and received 
the tyrant. -After the autocracy had justified 
its existence by unifying the country and free- 
ing it from the Mongol yoke, it reached its 
highest development under Ivan the Terrible.” ^ 

The real establishment of the Muscovite ascendancy^ 
and the growth of its territory took place during 
three reigns contemporary with those in England of 
Edward IV., Edward V., Richard III., Henry VII., 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and more than half 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

Ivan HI. reigned 1462-1505. 

Basil reigned 1505-1533. 

Ivan IV. “the Terrible” or “the Cruel” reigned 
1533-1584. 

When Ivan III. came to the throne he had on his 
west the great Lithuanian principality joined in a sort 
of confederation with Poland ; ^ to the east and south 
was the great Tatar khanate ; and nearer at hand 
were the Slavonic republics and princedoms, amongst 
the former of which were Novgorod, Pskov, and Viatka. 
The chief conquests and acquisitions during his reign 
were Permia (1472), Novgorod, a city which formed one 
of the great Hanseat ic League and now a place of very 
great size and importance (1478), Tver, and Yaroslav 
(in 1482), and Viatka — a Slavonic republic which had 
been colonised from Pskov — (in 1489). 

In the reign of Basil there were the further annexa- 
tions of Pskov — like Novgorod a Slavonic republic and 


^ Introduction to Schuyler's “ Peter the Great.’ 

^ In 1386 a Lithuanian prince had married a Polish princess. 
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like it one of the Hansa cities — (1510), Riazan, and 
Smolensk. 

In the reign of Ivan IV. too the conquest of Siberia 
was begun by the Cossacks and the territory which 
they thus brought under Russian influence was annexed. 
The acquisition of this first part of Siberia was actually 
accomplished by a powerful merchant named Strogonov. 
His position in regard to the Muscovite government 
may be compared to that of one of the chartered 
companies in Africa in the present day, to the home 
Government of Britain, To accomplish his purpose, he 
engaged in his private army a band of Cossacks as 
mercenaries at the head of whom was Yermak of the 
Don. 

The waning of the Tatar power is a very important 
feature of this period. In 1478 Ahmed, the khan of 
what was still the great united horde, sent to Ivan III. 
demanding homage. It was refused and two years 
later the khan iiiNraded his territory but was defeated in 
a great battle on the Oka. The great “ Golden Horde ** 
was then broken up into three khanates, or Tatiir 
princedoms, viz. : — the khanate of Kazan, the khanate 
of Astrakhan, and the khanate of the Crimea. During 
Ivan the CrueTs reign the khanates of Kazan and 
Astrakhan were conquered (respectively in 1552 and 
1554). The third khanate, that of the Crimea how- 
ever, remained very powerful and was destined once 
more to scourge the Muscovites. 

Ivan HI. issued a code of laws in 1497 which was 
re-affirmed by Ivan IV. in 1550. Some progress in 
civilisation and the arts was also made during the 
reigns under conskleratiori. The building of the 
Kremlid at Moscow was begun under Ivan III. The 
Kremlin takes the place in the chief Russian cities that 
tfie Acropolis did in those of ancient Greece; but 
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as Russia is a flat land the Kremlin could not be 
stationed as the Acropolis used to be, crowning a hill 
and overlooking the city. 

Ivan lY. succeeded his father Basil whilst he was 
yet only in his third year. For five years he was under 
the tutelage of his mother aiid after her death for five 
years more under that of the great territorial nobles 
(the boyars as they were called). He then attempted 
to throw off their tutelage and pursue an independent 
course of action, but a boy in his thirteenth year how- 
ever ambitious was too young effectually to do this. 
Four years later however he was actually crowned, 
and he then married Anastasia Romanova, a Russian. 
She exercised much influence over him till her death in 
1560. This part of his reign was markedly superior 
to what followed. From the time of her death it is 
signalised by horrible cruelties and barbarities. It is 
indeed probable that he became partially mad. His 
domestic arrangements resemble those of our own 
Henry VIII., for he had no fewer than seven successive 
wives. He was very superstitious and spent much of 
his time in churches. Although his reign saw the con- 
tinuance of the growth of empire which had taken place 
under his father and grandfather, he was said to be desti- 
tute of personal courage, and when the Crimean Tatars 
invaded his territory in 1571 the story obtained that 
he purposely shunned a battle with them. On this 
occasion Moscow was burned. In one of the ungovern- 
able fits of mge to which he was subject he killed 
his eldest son John (surnamed the young). At his 
death there remained OT'ly one other son by his wife 
Anastasia, viz., Feodor, then 27 years old, and the 
infant son of his seventh wife, who was calle<^ Dmitri, 
or Demetriua 

Feodor who succeeded reigned from 1584 to 1599. 
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He was a sickly, superstitious, imbecile prince who fell 
completely under the influence of his father-in-law a 
boyhr of Tatkr descent called Boris Godundv. Boris 
was the real ruler of the country and he was anxious 
to succeed Feodor as Tsar. The young prince Dmitri 
died unaccountably in 159p. and Boris was supposed to 
have played the same part towards him that Richard III. 
did in relation to the princes in the tower ; he was 
accredited with the murder. Later he siiffered the. 
penalty ; for the false Demetrius, the Perkin Warbeck 
of Russian history, made his appearance on the scene 
before Boris had quitted the arena of his ambitions ; 
(unlike the personator of Richard Duke of York, who 
did not trouble his “ uncle ”). 

In 1591 the Khan of the Crimea made another raid 
against the Muscovites, but was repulsed by Boris. 
Seven years later Feodor died and Boris was elected to 
succeed him. He reigned from 1598 to 1605. In 
1601 the false Demetrius made his appearance in 
Litliuania. Sigismund III. King of Poland ac- 
knowledged him as Tsar. The pretender invaded the 
territory of Boris but was driven out again. Whilst 
his army and that of Boris’s general were still con- 
fronting each other on the, frontier, news arrived of 
the sudden death of the Tsar. 

The years from 1605 to 1613 were a very confused 
time. The son of Boris, Feodor a youth of 16 was 
proclaimed Tsar at Moscow on his father’s death. 
Boris’s general Basmiinov had been keeping the false 
Demetrius at bay but he now went over to the pre- 
tender. The ixnitcd army marched on Moscow where 
Demetrius was proclaimed Tsar and Feodor was . 
murdered in a popular tumult. The popularity of the 
new Tsar was howevei short-lived. He was altogether 
itt the power of the Poles and did not fail to favour 
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them; he even married a princess of that race. The 
Russians found their dearest prejudices both of race 
and religion outraged, and in 1606 both the new Tsar 
and Basmanov were murdered by the populace. During 
the next four years the tsarship was held by one Basil 
Shiiishki a conspirator of the last reign who was elected 
to the supreme position by an assembly of the boy&irs. 
He was harassed by the arising of a second false 
Demetrius who received the countenance of the widow 
of the first false Demetrius who fled to him. Basil 
suffered defeats both at the hands of this second 
pretender and of the Poles by whom he was finally 
taken prisoner in 1609. The King of Poland, Ladislaus, 
then caused himself to be made Tsar, but the patriotism 
of the Russians would not long tolerate a sovereign of 
alien race and of the Latin faith. The Poles were 
driven from the country and the boyars were once 
more called together to elect a new Tsar. 

Their choice fell upon the representative of a noble 
family who had already given to Ivan the Terrible his 
first wife Anastasia. The first of the Romfinovs 
(unless indeed we count as a Romanov Feodor, the 
imbecile son of Ivan the Terrible), now (1613) ascended 
the throne in the person of Michael, a youth of 16. 

“ The whole reign of Michael was a struggle to 
rid the country of the Poles and the Swedes, who 
vrere attacking it from without, and to put down 
the bands of robbers and marauders who were 
making disturbance within ; for the troublous 
time had left a great legacy of difficulty to the 
new ruler.” ^ 

Michael reigned for thirty-two years, and was suc- 




^ Schuyler’s “ Peter the Great ” (Introduction). 
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ceeded in 1646 by his son Alexis, in some respects the 
forerunner of his famous son Peter the Great, though 
more by virtue of possessing a yielding nature not 
indisposed to adopt new ideas, than as the wielder of 
an iron will determined to impose them. In his reign 
the military republics of ttie Cossacks of the Dnieper 
transferred their allegiance from Poland to Russia. 
Under Alexis too the Russians regained possession of 
Chernigov, Smolensk, and Kiev on the west. 

A noted personage of the time is Nikon the Patriarch 
who, from the best authorities, revised the Bible and 
the church service books, into which many blunders had 
crept from the mistakes of copyists. The revision is 
an important fact to remember because of the great 
schism in the orthodox church to which it led.’ Alexis 
died in 1676, and was succeeded by his son Feodor 
(1676-1682), whose reign was uneventful. 

On the death of Feodor there were left of Alexis’s 
children Feodor’s brother Ivan, a prince of even less 
power than himself, his elder sister Sophia, a woman of 
great energy and ability, and his half-brother Peter, 
then ten years old. Some serious disturbances occurred 
before the order of succession was settled, a revolt 
taking place amongst the Streltsi, a body of household 
troops (1682), Finally Ivan and Peter were declared 
joint sovereigns, with Sophia as regent during their 
minority. Through her Basil Golitsin who had been 
minister during the preceding reign, became the person 
of most influence in the state. In 1687 he conducted 
an unsuccessful campaign against the Tatars of the 
Crimea, and in 1689 a second expedition was not much 
more fortunate. After the latter event, when the period 
of power of Sophia and Golitsin had lasted seven years, 


^ See account of the “ Old Believers,** chap. vi. 
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a great deal of confusion occurred in the state, the 
boyars and their followers on the one side, and the 
Streltsi on the other being greatly excited. It was then 
that Peter and his party struck the blow which decided 
the struggle for mastery between him and his half- 
sister Sophia. Peter with the aid of Gordon a Scotch- 
man in command of part of the Russian army, after 
having accomplished the defection from Sophia of the 
Streltsi, gained the complete mastery. Sophia was shut 
up in a convent, Golitsin was banished, and Ivan who 
was practically an imbecile, made no difficulty' about 
retiring from the field ; (he died in 1696). 

This is therefore the real beginning of the reign which 
may be regarded as the central point of Russian history, 
where medijcvalism and Western Europeanism are sub- 
jected to an enforced introduction. Peter was but 
seventeen years old, and he had only just married. 
His reign was to last from this year 1689 to 1725, that 
is to say it covered the years during which William 
III., Anne, and George I. reigned in England, with the 
exception of the last tvro years of the reign of the last- 
named monarch. 

Something like what the last quarter of a century 
has witnessed in Japan, was seen in Russia during the 
reign of Peter. Japan, from a condition of Chinese- 
like exclusiveness, has become the greedy imbiber of 
all the results of European and American civilisation 
and progress in manufactures and commerce, and in 
military, naval, and mercantile marine affairs. Those 
who have followed what has taken place in Japan since 
the revolution there of 1368 will the better be able to 
realise the extraordinary change that was wrought in 
Russia during the reign of Peter. At the present day 
in Japan there is a party, or at any rate there was such 
a party before the outbreak of the late war with Chinef 
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that regretted the old state of things now overthrown, 
and they would willingly have restored it. But in 
Russia it was not a comparatively small and impotent 
section of the people who opposed the reforms. Peter 
practically had to cut a path for western civilisation 
through the thick-set ranks of his opposing subjects. 
The mighty struggle was not decisively ended in his 
day. Even at the present time the force in Russian 
politics known as the Slavophil party represents the 
conservative retrospection of those who long for the 
Slavs that they shall have if not their own civilisation 
and their own culture, at all events their own manners 
and their own ways, which shall be distinct from, and 
uninfluenced by those of the Germans, the French, and 
the other nations of western Europe. 

. Peter’s celebrated visit to the Netherlands and after- 
wards to England took place in 1697-1698, and was 
spent in a very practical way, principally in the dock- 
yards of those countries, where he mixed freely with 
all conditions of men, especially those from whom he 
could learn anything concerning naval construction or 
navigation. He avoided as far as he was able all public 
functions and encounters with inquisitive crowds, hav- 
ing an intense dislike to being stared at. 

Before this sojourn in foreign lands one or two public 
events of importance had occurred. 

In 1695 and 1696 expeditions had been undertaken 
against the town of Azov, then in possession of the 
Turks. In the latter year it was taken. Peter himself 
and his general Gordon were present at both the sieges. 
It had been offered a previous Tsar by the Don 
Cossacks who had taken it from the Crimean Tartars, 
but the Russians lia«l not at that time felt themselves 
strong enough to occupy so distant a post. 

But during e five or six years that intervened 
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between his accession to power and his visits to foreign 
lands, saving the initiation of his policy of naval 
construction by the building of warships on the Don, 
there are no other events which need detain us, as I 
shall content myself for the most part, with noticing the 
occurrences which bore directly on the main purposes 
of his policy. 

From England he proceeded to Vienna where he 
heard news of another revolt of the Streltsi which was 
however subdued by Gordon. Nevertheless this caused 
Peter to return to Moscow. (Gordon died in the fol- 
lowing year.) 

On his return to Russia, Peter took up with vigour 
the threads of the reforms he had already initiated. 
Shipbuilding went on energetically on the Don ; the 
calendar was reformed; amongst the higher classes 
social usages were entirely recast, European dress being 
introduced, and the oriental seclusion of women hitherto 
practised among them, broken through. 

On the death of the Patriarch Adrian in 1700, the 
sacerdotal system was revolutionised. Peter postponed 
the election of a new Patriarch and entrusted the busi- 
ness of that oflBce to the Metropolitan of Riazan, 
Stephen Navorski, as locum tenens of the patriarchal 
seat, and thus in fact the Tsar silently became political 
head of the orthodox church in Russia. The fact was 
that the power of the Patriarch had gradually been 
growing so fonnidable as to become a menace to the 
autocracy. At the election to the tsardom of Michael, 
son of Philaret, that highly esteemed and powerful 
boyar had secured for himself the election to the 
patriarchate, and during the whole of the reign the 
imperial ukazes had been signed jointly by the two 
potentates, son and father; virtually indeed it may 
almost be said that the father reigned concurrentljt 
with the son. 
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During the reign of Alexis the patriarchate of Nikon 
took place. He was extremely ambitious and aimed 
at making the patriarchate a sort of eastern popedom. 
The Tsar although inclined to treat the church with 
much piety, eventually broke with him and he fell from 
power but the danger which threatened when he was head 
of the Russian Church mi^t at any time have come to 
the front again, if an equally able and ambitious man 
had secured the position. It was because Peter so clearly 
saw this danger that he acted in the decisive way he 
did. But it was not till 1721 that he avowedly 
entirely abolished the patriarchate, substituting for it 
a collegiate body which was called the Holiest Synod. 

In an equally startling manner, but not till nearly 
the close of the reign, the hierarchy of the nobility was 
turned topsy-turvey. The old nobility of birth was not 
done away with, but titles of nobility became mere 
honorary distinctions of very little value and there was 
set up tne Tchin or nobility based on military or civil 
governmental service. The officials in each of these 
were classified into fourteen corresponding grades. 

“ Service henceforth took precedence of birth, 
and all distinction in the empire, even social, was 
to be obtained by service only. No one could be 
granted a high grade unless he had passed through 
the lower ones (Schuyler). 

Men of the lowest birth were now able through ability 
to rise to the highest positions. Thus Menshikov who 
in his boyhood was of no rank attained almost the first 
position in the state. Foreigners too were entrusted 
with the most important posts. Gordon the Scotchman, 
and LePort the Genoese, are conspicuous instances. 

The commercial classes too were organised, and the 
merchants were divided into guilds, and later in the 
^eign separate departments of government, which might 
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almost be called ministries, were established and an 
attempt was made at codification of the law. 

As if to emphasize how little he was hindered by any 
conventionalities that may have been supposed to have 
restrained his predecessors, he married (after separation 
from his first wife Eudoxia) a Livonian peasant woman 
who had been discovered am*bngst the ruins of a plun- 
dered town. The marriage was at first (1707) privately 
celebrated, but at a later period of his reign (1712) it 
was solemnised again as a public function, and not very 
long before his death he caused the public coronation of 
his consort to take place. This was the remarkable 
Catherine who took no small share of the actual cares 
of state and activities of Peter’s reign ; at his death she 
succeeded him. 

Whilst Peter was setting up factories of all kinds in 
Moscow, the object dearest to his heart was un- 
doubtedly the making of Itussia into a great sea 
power. He aimed at having a powerful navy 
and a great mercantile marine which would enable 
Eussia to take her place in the commerce of Europe. 
But Eussia at this time practically had no seaboard. 
Archangel (frozen six months of the year) was the only 
undisputed port. Azov to the South was won and 
again lost. It was to the Baltic and the great gulfs of 
Finland and Eiga that Peter now looked. These as far 
south as Eiga were surrounded on the east as well as 
on the west by Swedish territory, so that there now 
comes the long duel with Charles XII. of Sweden for 
possession of these coasts. 

Only a very small nucleus of Peter’s army was at 
first disciplined on European models ; he seems at the 
beginning to have expected defeats and to have 
received them complacently so long as they were not 

too disastrous. War was declared by Eussia, on a 

• 
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frivolous pretext in 1700, and she at first had the 
advantage of alliance with Denmark and Poland, who 
each had their grievances against Sweden, and hoped to 
attain territorial advantage. This did not prevent a 
serious defeat of the Ilussians at Narva (1700). Sir 
John Barrow says in his “ Life of Peter the Great ” : — 

" It has always been a subject for surprise that 
after the victory of Narva, when Charles might 
have carried everything before him in Bussia, he 
should have directed his sole attention to Poland, 
treating the former as if unworthy of his notice ; 
while Peter was left at full liberty not only to 
recruit and discipline a new army, but also to 
design and carry into execution many great and 
important improvements ; such as introducing 
from Saxony fiocks of sheep and shepherds to 
attend them, for the sake of their wool ; erecting 
linen and paper manufactories ; building hospitals ; 
inviting from abroad braziers, blacksmiths, ar- 
mourers, and other artisans of every description ; 
and in fact, cultivating, in the midst of war all 
the arts of peace ” (chap. vi. p. 149, in edition of 
1883). 

At the beginning of 1702 the Bussians obtained an 
advantage over the Swedes near Dorpt. It was on this 
occasion that Peter observed : — 

“ Well, we have at last beaten the Swedes when 
we were two to one against them; we shall by 
and by be able to face them man to man ” {Ibid., 
p. 151). 

In the same year they took the Swedish fort Note- 
borg which was renamed Schliisselburg, and a few 
months later 1703) Peter began to carry out l|is idea 
of building a sort of Bussian Amsterdam on the banks 
of the Neva. 
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“ The whole surrounding country was a morass, 
in which not a stone of any description could be 
found; the people employed had little or no 
experience ; according to Captain Perry, the 
labourers were not furnished with the necessary 
tools, such as pickaxes,, spades, shovels, planks, 
and the like. ‘ Notwithstanding which,’ the same 
author observes, ‘ the work went on with such ex- 
pedition, that it was surprising to see the fortress 
raised within less than five months, though the 
earth, which is very scarce thereabouts, was, for the 
greater part, carried by the labourers in the skirts 
of their clothes, and in bags made of rags and old 
mats, the use of wheelbarrows being then unknown 
to them.’ Under such untoward circumstances, in 
such a country, and amidst such difficulties, it is 
indeed surprising that a town should have arisen, 
in the course of a twelvemonth, said then to contain 
houses and huts, of one description or another, 
amounting to the number of thirty thousand. Peter, 
however, was not a man to be diverted from his 
purpose by difficulties ; nor was he deterred from 
the attempt to make up, by sheer human labour, 
what might be wanting in skill and implements. 
For this purpose he collected together many 
thousands of persons from all parts of the empire 
— Russians, Cossacks, Tartars, Calmuks, Fin- 
landers, and Ingrians” {Ibid., pp. 171-2). 

Charles XIT ’s comment on all this was “ Let him 
amuse himself as he thinks fit in building a city, I shall 
soon find time to take it from him, and to put his 
wooden houses into a blaze” {Ibid., pp. 177-8). • 

In 1704 the Russians retook Narva. The war pro- 
ceeded with varying fortunes till 1708, when Charles 
(like a much greater general than himself a century • 

D 
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later) determined to invade Russia, march to Moscow, 
and dictate from the old Russian capital the terms of 
peace. The Russian armies pursued a policy of hover- 
ing about his van, wasting the country before him, 
harassing his troops, and without entering upon fixed 
engagements, drawing hjlm on further and further 
towards the heart of the country. Two events decided 
Charles’s enterprise in a sense unfavourable for him. 
The first was the successful manceuvre of preventing a 
junction of the two Swedish armies respectively com- 
manded by the king and by his general Lowenhaupt. 
The latter separated from the main force, was 
disastrously defeated. 

The second was the yielding of Charles to an invita- 
tion from Mazeppa the Hetman of the Cossacks, to 
march southwards into the Ukraine, where Mazeppa 
promised that a large army of Cossacks would welcome 
him as their deliverer. He was indeed joined there 
by Mazeppa himself, but the Hetman had succeeded in 
carrying over with him to the Swedish camp but a 
handful of his followers, instead of the powerful army 
promised. Charles now experienced, as Napoleon was 
to experience after him, the power of a Russian winter 
as a protection against an invading army of foreigners, 
and it happened that the severity of the winter of 
1708-9 was most extraordinary. “ Birds fell dead as 
they flew through the air and the snow in many places 
remained on the ground from October 1st to April 
5th.” ^ The spring was occupied by unavailing marches 
and counter-marches and his army terribly diminished 
in numbers was at length in July 1709 decisively 
beaten at the great battle of Poltava. The power of 
Sweden was overthrown ; Saxony, Prussia, Poland, and 


^ Schuyler’s “ Peter the Great.’* 
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Denmark were all willing to join Russia in a league^ 
having as its object the recovery of the Swedish con- 
quests of Gustavus Adolphus. 

After Poltava Charles XII. fled to Turkey where he 
represented to the Porte the enormous danger that 
threatened it through the growing power of Russia. 
His views were enforced by the evidence of the Khan 
of the Crimea, who gave an alarmist picture of the 
progress Peter was making towards establishing Russia 
as a formidable maritime power on the Euxine, in con- 
sequence of his works at harbours and arsenals at Azov 
and Taganrdg, and the navies he was constructing at 
those ports and on the Don. The Turks took alarm, 
and raised a large army to fight Peter who himself 
invaded the northern Moldavian provinces where he was 
promised assistance from some of the Sultan’s tributary 
princes. They however failed him as Mazeppa had 
failed Charles in the Ukraine, and he found himself as 
that monarch had done, in terrible straits, in a hostile 
country without supplies for his army. He was 
at length attacked by the Turks on the Pruth, and as 
his army was vastly outnumbered it might have been 
cut to pieces had the Turks been well generalled. The 
result however after three days and nights of very 
bloody fighting was not sufficiently disastrous for the 
Russians, to prevent their making a treaty on fairly 
advantageous terms, under the provisions of which they 
were allowed to make an honourable retreat (1711). 
The negotiation is said to have been facilitated by the 
activity of Catherine though the legend that she got 
together a very large present of jewels and money for 
the Grand Vizier is contradicted.^ In spite of the con- 

^ See Note in Schuyler’s “ Peter the Great,” Vol. II. p. 247, . 
and the account of the whole matter in chapter xliii. to which 
it is appended. * 
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ditions of peace being on the whole more favourable to 
the Eussians than they could expect, it was agreed by 
them that Azov and Taganrog should be evacuated, so 
that the hold they had established on the Azov and 
Black Seas was lost. But this loss was more than 
made up to them by th® ground they almost imme- 
diately gained on the coasts of the Gulfs of Finland and 
Eiga, so that the main object of the warfare of the 
reign, establishing Eussia’s position as a maritime 
power, was accomplished. The Swedish navy was 
defeated in a great battle on the Baltic in 1714. 

..The war with Sweden was not actually concluded till 
1721 when the Peace of Neustadt was signed “ ceding 
for ever to the Tsar all his conquests ; thus leaving 
him sovereign over Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, Carelia, 
Wyburg, and the adjacent islands, and securing to him 
the dominion of the Sea of Finland, which, with the 
surrounding coasts, he had purchased with the toils and 
perils of twenty years {Barrow’s “ Peter the Great,” 
p. 340). , 

The emperor had now leisure to look over those 
institutions and establishments which he had set 
on foot since the year 1718. In that year he 
entirely new-modelled a general police for the 
empire; he commenced several projects for uniting 
rivers by means of canals; he prohibited games 
of chance which might be called gambling ; he 
instituted orphan houses and a foundling hospital ; 
he established a uniformity of weights and 
measures ; and he endeavoured to settle, contrary 
to every princiide of political economy, the prices 
of provisions, and a maximum to the luxury of 
dress ; he caused the streets of Petersburg and 
Moscow to be paved, and cleared of swarms of 
beggars, and made several regulations for safety, 
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order and cleanliness. He took off the restriction 

of his subjects travelling abroad {Ihid.). 

Peter by his treaty with the Turks had been shut out 
from the Black Sea, and as soon as he had secured his 
position on the Baltic by his treaty with Sweden he 
turned his thoughts to the Caspian. In 1722 he under- 
took an expedition against Persia, but it had not been 
well considered, and the army retreated after having 
obtained but very slight advantages for the Empire. 
This was his last great military exploit before his death 
at the beginning of 1725. 

It is necessary to refer briefly to a celebrated episode 
of this reign, viz. : — the death of Alexis, Peter’s son by 
his first wife Eudoxia. The character of Alexis seems 
to have been as weak as that of Peter was strong. He 
appears to have been completely destitute both of energy 
and will. He was too much engaged in licentious 
living, alternating with religious or at any rate super- 
stitious ceremonial observances, to have any care left 
for public affairs from which he withdrew himself.^ 
Yet he seemed to have a sluggish indisposition to 
renounce his expectancy of the throne. One idea of 
public policy alone had been adopted by him ; it was 
hatred of his father’s reforming policy, and determina- 
tion to reverse and undo it whenever opportunity might 
offer. His friends and advisers were of the reactionary 
school, and he became the somewhat passive centre 
around which gathered the malcontent party. Peter 
continually remonstrated with his son, hoping better 
things from him. In a notable letter addressed to him 
after the death of his ill-used consort in 1715 Peter 
says ; — 


1 Schuyler in his “ Peter the Great * depicts his character far 
more favourably. See Vol. II. chap. Ixviii. • 
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“I am a man, and consequently must die: to 
whom shall I leave the care of finishing what, by 
God’s grace, I have begun, and of preserving what 
I have in part recovered ? To a son who, like the 
slothful servant in the gospel, buries his talent in 
the earth, and neglects to improve what God has 
committed to his trust ? . . . You loiter on in 
supine indolence : abandoning yourself to shameful 
pleasures, without extending your foresight to the 
dangerous consequences which such a conduct 
must produce both to yourself and the whole 
state : . . . I am determined, at last, to signify 
to you my final purpose ; being willing, however, 
to defer the execution of it for a short time, to see 
if you will reform ; if not, know that I am resolved 
to deprive you of the succession, as I would lop off 
a useless branch. . . . Since 1 spare not my own 
life for the sake of my country, and the welfare of 
my people, why should I allow an effeminate prince 
to ascend the throne after me, who would sacrifice 
the interests of the subject to his pleasures ? . . . 
I will call in a mere stranger to the crown, if he 
be but worthy of that honour, sooner than my own 
son, if he is unworthy ” (The letter of Peter to 
his son dated in October 1715). 

The quarrel between father and son became more and 
more acute. In fact it would be difficult to imagine a 
character or a want of character more calculated to 
arouse the angry contempt and personal irritation and 
antagonism of Peter than that of Alexis. There was 
much talk of Alexis’s renouncing the crown and becom- 
ing a monk, but on both sides it was felt to be some- 
what unreal ; it gave no security that Alexis would not 
on his father’s death renounce his orders and claim the 
Hzardom. And so Peter continued to harp on his son’s 
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reforming, though a much stupider man might have 
known that in demanding an exertion of will and of 
moral power from Alexis he was asking for an impos- 
sibility. Originally of an exceptionally weak nature he 
had become completely demoralised by his surroundings 
and his vicious habits. He 'vras morally, mentally, and 
in great part physically a wreck. 

At last Alexis fled the country, but was induced to 
return by a promise from his father of pardon. He 
found however that his pardon was conditional. He 
had to pay the price for it of betraying all his friends 
and associates. He was of too mean a character to 
hesitate to do this, and there followed terrible torturings 
and executions in the style of horrible barbarity with 
which Peter was accustomed to treat those whom he 
conceived to be his enemies. But nothing availed to 
save the life of Alexis ; he was brought to trial before 
the notables and sentenced to death. It was then 
publicly announced that he had died in his place of 
imprisonment by one of those fits of apoplexy which 
when they have come at opportunities so timely as the 
one in q^uestion have generally been accepted as an 
offlcial euphemism for foul play. It is known that he 
was racked three or four times, and it is probable that 
he died from the results of his torture. The whole 
tragic story has been told by the Russian historian 
Kostomarov in a chapter as vivid and enthralling as any 
ever written by Macaulay. It is a pity that the sketch 
has not been seen in an English dress. 

History one thinks must always be formed by a 
compromise between the impressions made on the story 
of the world by great personalities, and the general level 
to which the surrounding mass of humanity has attained. 
Carlyle of course believed almost exclusively in the 
former influence ; he held that history was made by the 
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great men, by his " heroes.” Other historians have held 
a theory • very much the reverse of this ; so far from 
regarding history as being made by great men they have 
regarded great men merely as the embodiments of the 
spirit of the ages in which they have lived and have 
held that the advance of history takes place according 
to general laws, and that its course is inevitable. The 
truth appears to me to lie between these two extreme 
views ; but if w’e were asked to give an example of the 
formation of history by means of a great personality one 
would at first sight suppose that no more striking 
example could possibly be adduced than the story of 
Peter the Great’s reign in Russia. Peter’s personality 
was of such extraordinary power that had he been bom 
to such comparatively obscure positions as were Oliver 
Cromwell and Napoleon Buonaparte, he would in all 
probability have made as conspicuous a position for 
himself in the world as did either of them. Actually 
he was born to that stupendous position of autocratic 
power over millions of his fellow-men which renders a 
commonplace man, if once he be in possession of the 
tzardom, a creature of the utmost importance. Added 
to all this, he possessed a physique of exceptional 
strength and endurance. With such a man in such a 
position what might not be expected? The only 
circumstances which seemed likely to detract from his 
omnipotence were that (so far as ordinary schooling was 
concerned) he- was an uneducated man (a circumstance 
he never ceased to regret), and that he presumed too far 
on his great constitutional strength, especially when he 
was a young man, giving himself up to occasional wild 
drinking-bouts and the like. 

Tet even so abnormal a man as Peter, advantageously 
placed as we have seen Iiim to be, does his work within 
limits that are laid down for him by the time in which 
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he lives, and the people amongst whom he lives. The 
changes he introduced, great as they apparently were, 
were limited in two ways. Firstly it was only the 
upper, the governing classes that were much affected 
by them ; the great mass of the people, the peasantry 
remained unmoved by the civilisation of St Petersburg ; 
and secondly the changes wrought in the upper classes 
had unmistakably upon them the mark of superficiality. 
This has been pointed out in an interesting passage by 
Kostomarov. He says : — 

'‘It was these measures” the measures of 
Peter) “that accustomed the Russians eagerly to 
grasp the outward signs of civilisation, very often 
to the disadvantage of, and with utter disregard to, 
its essence. . . . Between those who adopted the 
outward ways of Europeans and the rest of the 
people there opened an abyss. And even those 
who did adopt the outward polish of Europeanism 
long retained all their innate attributes of ignorance, 
roughness, and laziness. . . . The reformer of 
Russia introduced a great many new institutions 
and practices into Russian life, but he was not able 
to give to Russia a new soul ” (“ Russian History 

in Biographies of its Great Actors ”). 

The following may be read in amplification of the contents of 
this chapter : — 

Some text-book of Russian history as far as the end of Peter the 
Great’s reign (perhaps Morfill’s “ Russia” in “ The Story of 
the Nations ” Series is as good as any available in English). 
Leroy-Beaulieu, Vol. I. Bk. IV. chap. iii. and chap, iv., the 
latter as far as p. 268 in the French edition of 1890, or 
as far as p. 291 in the English edition of 1893. 

Eugene Schuyler: “ Peter the Great,” or (shorter though hardly 
so authoritative) Sir John Barrow: “Life of Peter the 
Great.” 




CHAPTER III. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH FROM THE DEATH OF 
PETER THE GREAT TO THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
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Catherine I.’s reign, 1725-27 — Peter IL, 1727-30 — Anne, 
1730-40 — Ivan VI. (under regency of his mother), 1740-41 — 
Elizabeth, 1741-61— Peter III., 1761-62. 

Catherine II. (“ the Great ’*), 1762-96 — Partitionings of Poland ; 
first, 1772 ; second, 1793 (resistance of Kosciuszko) ; third, 1795. 

Wars and territorial acquisitions — Other characteristics of 
Catherine's reign — Paul, 1796-1801— Suvdrov in Switzerland — 
Paul and Napoleon — Alexander L, 1801-25 — The Napoleonic 
invasion, 1812 — Battle of Borodino — Moscow occupied and 
burnt — The retreat — Ascendancy of Arakcheicv — Nicholas I. 
1825-55 — The Decembrist Revolt —Polish insurrection, 1830 — 
The Crimean War breaks out, 1854. 

The ideals discoverable in Russian policy : (a) The oldest is 
that she shall be great, solidified, and homogeneous ; (b) from 
temp, Peter the Great she has also aimed at being European ; (c) 
the nineteenth century has witnessed the birth of the ideal of 
political freedom. 

Forecast of the reign of Alexander II.; it begins by the setting 
on foot of wide-reaching reforms ; but they are the reforms of 
an autocrat, and in the second part of the reign are in great part 
nullified by the autocratic will. 



CHAPTER HI. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH FROM THE DEATH OF PETER THE 
GREAT TO THE END OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

In my last chapter I drew the attention of the reader 
to the reigns of three strong monarchs who by their 
conquests, and annexations, laid the foundations of the 
territorial greatness of Muscovy. These three sovereigns 
(Ivan III., Basil, and Ivan the Cruel), it will be re- 
membered were contemporary with the last part of the 
Wars of the Roses, and the greater part of the sub- 
sequent reigns of our Tudor monarchs. The period 
covered by these three reigns was from 1462 to 1584. 

We must now observe the connection which exists 
between two other reigns, and to a lesser extent to 
another which precedes them. These also are marked 
by territorial expansion ; but they are marked by some- 
thing more. The trend of the policy of the sovereigns 
in question, probably we may even say their conscious 
object, was to rescue Russia from her state of semi- 
Asiatic isolation, and to establish her in an important 
position in the great European family. To some extent 
Alexis 1. — but far more markedly Peter the Great, and 
Catherine II. — were progressive. They may be called the 
great Europeanising monarchs. Unlike the great terri- 
torial consolidators of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
their reigns did not succeed each other without interval 
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had they done so they would have covered slightly 
more than a century ; with the intervening periods they 
cover slightly more than a century and a half. 

Alexis, the second of the Eomanov line, came to the 
throne in 1645 ; Catherine 11. died in 1796 ; so that the 
period we have under consideration is from the time 
when Charles I. of England’s troubles were gathering 
thickly about him to the end of the years of the French 
Revolution. 

This period divides itself naturally into five during 
which the course of European progress alternately 
makes visible headway, or remains in a somewhat 
passive condition. 

First we have the reign of Alexis, 1645-76. Then 
from 1676 to 1682 we have the colourless reign of 
Feodor followed (till 1689) by the reign nominally of 
the children Ivan and Peter, but the real rule of Sophia 
and Golitsin. Then 1689-1725 follows the real reign 
of Peter with which so much of our last chapter was 
occupied. And now we have to enter upon a period of 
thirty-seven years before the next strong progressive 
sovereign Catherine II. mounts the throne, a period of 
weakness, internal disturbances, and in some respects 
actual reaction from the tendencies of Peter. 

It is of course inherent in the nature of despotism 
that those who succeed to autocratic power should some- 
times be incompetent and weak-minded. During reigns 
of this character ambitious relatives of the reigning 
house, court favourites, and successful generals struggle 
for mastery over the mind of the nominal monarch. 
We often see some personality rising to almost un- 
bounded ascendancy in the State. Such ascendancies 
not unfrequently begin and end in popular disturbances. 
Sometimes the personage who has seized the position of 
• power in the State seeks himself to found a new dynasty 
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as did Boris Qodundv in the confused years which 
followed the reign of Ivan the Cruel ; sometimes he is 
content with being actually the most important power 
in the realm. 

On Peter’s death his widow Catherine .was chosen 
Tsarina, but the chief power^ fell into the hands of 
Menshikov. Like that of the Empress, his origin had 
been of the humblest character, but he was the victor 
of Poltava, and had grown to be Peter’s principal 
general and prime favourite. 

The Empress Catherine who had during her hus- 
band’s life conducted herself discreetly, now degenerated 
in character, and gave herself up to a life of excess. 
In two years she died (1727). Peter the Great’s son 
by his first (his divorced) wife Eudoxia, the unfor- 
tunate Alexis, had left a son. He also was called 
Peter, and it was this Peter II. who now succeeded. 
By Catherine’s will he was to be under the guardian- 
ship of Menshikov during his minority, and to be 
betrothed to that minister’s daughter. But he fell 
under the personal influence of another family who 
became the prime court favourites, — the Dolgorukis. 
By a palace revolution the power of Menshikov was 
overthrown, and he and his family were exiled to 
Siberia, whilst Peter was betrothed to a Dolgoiiiki. 
Under the influence of his wife’s family, he practically 
gave up his entire life to hunting, and left the guidance 
of the State to them, and to the reactionary and clerical 
party. Moscow was re-erected the capital. The reign 
was a short one, Peter dying of small-pox in 
1730. 

After considerable debate the Supreme Council 
invited Peter the Great’s niece Anne, Duchess of 
Courland (daughter of his brother Ivan), to fill the 
throne. On the proposal of the princes Dolgoriiki , 
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and of Golitsin a sort of constitution was to be imposed 
upon her at her accession. The constitution would 
have given great powers to the oligarchical Supreme 
Council; this body had been created in the reign of 
Catherine I., and not only had it superseded the power 
of the Senate, but it had,obtained a position which that 
body had never possessed. The limitations proposed 
on the power of the throne might further in time 
even have secured the beginnings of constitutional 
rights for various grades of Russian subjects, but 
though Anne signed an agreement accepting the 
conditions when the throne was offered to her, her 
actual accession brought opportunities to her of 
renouncing it. One of the most powerful figures in the 
State at the time was Ostermann ; another of those who 
had risen from a position of lowly birth to one of the 
highest importance. He considered that the pathway of 
his ambition would lie smoother under an autocracy 
than under the rule of the Supreme Council. With his 
support, and with that of a section of the nobility, of the 
courtiers, of the clergy, and of the array whom she 
had won over to her views, Anne publicly tore the 
articles she had previously signed in pieces, and 
declared herself autocrat. The Dolgoriikis were 
banished and afterwards barbarously executed. 

The chief personages of the ten years’ reign of 
Anne are Ostermann, her general Munich, and her 
favourite, whom she had brought with her from 
Courland, Biren, who has left behind him a very evil 
reputation for cruelty, tyranny, and bloodthirstiness. 
Anne cannot bo altogether regarded as carrying out 
a policy opposed to that of Peter I. She completed 
the great canal from Lake Ladoga to St Petersburg. 
She concluded a commercial treaty with Great 
• Britain, and she favoured the settlement in the country 
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of foreign skUled workmen and artisans to perfect 
the manufacture of silks and woollens. 

On the death of the Empress Anne, Biren enjoyed 
the regency for only a short time before he was ousted 
by Field-Marshal Munich. 

The genealogical diagram^ is the easiest way of 
showing the relationships which were declared to 
exist between the successive occupants of the throne 
from the middle of the eighteenth to the middle of 
the nineteenth century ; but the sexual relations of 
the various Tsars and Tsarinas render other than 
the reputed paternities probable in several instances. 
Blots on the ’scutcheon resulting in irregularities in 
the succession can however add very little to the 
humiliation imposed on humanity at large by the 
existence of the Eussian autocracy both in the past 
and in the present. So long as a man or a woman 
has at his or her disposal the lives, liberties, happiness, 
and prosperity, of millions of his or her fellow- 
creatures, however incompetent, cruel, foolish, or 
profligate, he or she may be, it really does not matter 
whether the person existing by so terrible an exercise 
of toleration has some of the blood of the Eomanovs 
still flowing in his veins, or whether he must trace 
his descent from the liaison of a Wurtemburg princess 
and an Alsatian grenadier.^ 

The monarch was now (1741) a great-nephew of 
the late Empress Anne, — Ivan, whose mother Anna 
Leopoldovna, wife of Anthony Ulrich, Prince of 
Brunswick, succeeded to the regency after the banish- 
ment of Biren. 

Before the year was out however a co%ip d'Uat 
placed on the throne Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 


^ Vidt Harold Frederic's ‘‘ New Exodus,” pp. 41, 42. 
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the Great. The new reign was opened as usual by 
the abasement of those who had previously held 
the highest positions in the State. The Prince and 
Princess of Brunswick, Ostemiann and Munich, were 
banished to distant parts of the empire. The young 
Ivan was confined in the^fortress of Schlusselburg. 

Elizabeth reigned for a score of years ; one of the 
principal events of the period is the waging of a 
successful war against Frederick the Great of Prussia. 
During her reign population was said to have increased 
by one-fifth ; literature and the arts made some 
progress, and through the munificence of Ivan Schuvalov 
the first Eussian University was founded at Moscow. 
Some intermediate schools too were set up. But the reign 
exhibits some terrible features ; personal tyranny could 
hardly be carried further than this woman carried it, 
and she is accused of horrible acts of cruelty, though her 
vanity caused " Elizabeth the Clement ” to be inscribed 
on her medals. Like so many other of the Eussian 
sovereigns from Ivan the Cruel to Alexander III. she 
was devoted to that woodenly formal pietism, which 
rigorously observes fastings and ceremonies, but is 
compatible with, if it docs not actually enjoin, cold- 
blooded and deliberate cruelty on a very extended scale. 
Clerical influence was supreme, and the Easkolniks, the 
religious dissentients who had refused to accept the 
improved readings of the Scriptures introduced by 
Nikon the Patriarch, were severely persecuted. There 
was established too a political court of inquisition called 
the “ Secret Chancellorie.” This tribunal was composed 
of a few members chosen by the sovereign, and it had 
the lives and fortunes of everyone at its mercy. Its 
evidence was gained by espionage and it proved a 
terrible scourge. The maintenance of public order too 
* does not seem to have been' good. The Eussian 
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historian Soloviev mentions an enormous amount of 
brigandage as a feature of the reign. 

Elizabeth named as her successor her nephew Peter, 
a dissolute, coarse-minded youth, and married him to 
the 'Princess Sophia of Anhalt- Zerbst when neither of 
the couple were much more than children. According 
to a barbarous custom which still obtains, a princess 
marrying the heir to the Russian throne undergoes 
"conversion” to the Greek communion, and is very 
often recliristened ■ by another name. We accordingly 
know Princess Sophia as Catherine, afterwards Cath- 
erine II., the most remarkable figure of this period. 

Peter III. who now ascended the throne was the son 
of Elizabeth’s sister Anne, and of the Duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp, and grandson of Peter the Great. He reigned 
for six months only, viz., during the first half of 1762. 
He rendered himself unpopular by acts which kindled 
the indignation of all the powerful classes of his subjects. 
He entertained an ardent admiration for his cousin 
Frederick the Great, and because of his personal 
veneration for him, made peace with Prussia, relinquish- 
ing the conquests that had been made from that 
country in the previous reigns. To complete his un- 
popularity with the military, and with those who fol- 
lowed with interest the fortunes of their country in 
warfare, he followed up what appeared to be the wanton 
abandonment of Russia’s conquests by embarking on a 
war against Denmark, to avenge the wrongs which his 
father’s duchy of Holstein had sustained from that 
country. This war was regarded unfavourably by the 
whole nation. 

The religious susceptibilities of his subjects were 
spared no more than were their military aspirations. 
Peter paid no particular pains to prove himself a good 
son of the orthodox church, and attempted to confiscate 
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to the State the ecclesiastical lands. He had a severe 
struggle with the Archbishop of Novgorod whom he 
attempted to depose from his see. The position of the 
Archbishop however, was too strong for him to be able 
to effect this. The priests whom he ordered to cut their 
beards also successfully “fesisted his authority. 

His wife Catherine was a fit person around whom 
might gather the discontent of his subjects. Her 
character was strong and unscrupulous, and many 
circumstances joined together to make her hate and 
despise the Tsar. He no longer lived with her, but with 
a mistress, and he was careful to inform the world that 
the Grand Duke Paul might be Catherine’s son, but 
that he was not his father. The Empress was sur- 
rounded with spies, and in great danger of her 
life. 

Under these circumstances it was not surprising that 
a contest should occur in which either the one or the 
other must be destroyed. Catherine by her superior 
force of character and greater discretion carried all 
before her in spite of the disadvantage of being 
merely a German Princess pitted against the grand- 
son of Peter the Great. Her husband it is true 
had abolished the “Secret Chancellerie,” and had 
recalled from exile some of the most notable of 
those who had been sent thither, such as Lestocq, 
Munich, Biren, and the Duke of Courland and his wife. 
But though these measures were popular, most of his 
actions were so extravagantly indiscreet, and he was so 
entirely wanting iii the firmness of character necessary 
to carry through a policy of startling changes, that 
there is no wonder that the soldiery went over to 
Catherine at the solicitation of the knot of conspirators 
around her, and that she was placed on the throne by a 
bloodless revolution. Bloodless however it did not 
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long remain, for a few days afterwards Peter was 
murdered by some of Catherine’s adherents. * 

There now begins the reign of Peter’s consort 
Catherine II., who soon earned for herself the title of 
Catherine the Great. She reigned for a third of a 
century, and the period is regarded as being as illustri- 
ous in the history of Russia as was the reign of the 
Tudor Queen Elizabeth in that of England. She 
appears to have inspired the great men of her reign 
with a somewhat analogous personal devotion, and in 
each case we observe anxiety to establish the country 
in a splendid and glorious position in relation to its 
neighbours, united with tireless energy in pursuit of its 
advancement in every direction in which civilisation, 
literature, and the arts might be fostered. But the 
reign of Catherine is incomparably more ferocious and 
bloody than that of Elizabeth, for her own subjects as 
well as for her enemies. In the catastrophe to the 
Spanish Armada, England’s foe suffered one enormous 
disaster, but the history of Catherine’s reign is a 
continued record of the savagest butcheries. The three 
partitionings of Poland, the wars with the Turks, the 
suppression of the revolt of Pugachev, the naval war 
with Sweden, and finally the ill-conceived expedition 
against Persia, squandered multitudes of lives. 

On Catherine’s accession the only conspicuous repre- 
sentative left alive of the old imperial family, unless we 
except her own son Paul, was Ivan, son of the Prince and 
Princess of Brunswick, who was still kept in captivity. 
His violent death two years afterwards (1764) relieved 
her of one source of anxiety, and her strong character 
and politic behaviour soon firmly established her on the 
throne. 

The strength which she felt herself to possess was 
shown in tliis very year by her being able to cany into. 
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execution the ecclesiastical measure which Peter III. 
had conceived, but which he had not found himself in a 
position to carry through. The lands and serfs of the 
Church were confiscated to the State, the clergy and 
monks being compensated with fixed incomes. 

As I have already intimated warfare is a chief 
characteristic of this reign, and to a power anxious to 
extend its territory, Poland seemed an easy prey. 
Poland was at a heavy disadvantage amongst the states 
of Europe by reason of its being saddled with a per- 
fectly impracticable constitution. The “liberum veto,” 
as it was called, enabled any single member of the 
assembly of nobles to veto any legislative proposal. 
Such an institution barred progress, and even rendered 
the conduct of the necessary affairs of a State almost 
impossible. The Kings of Poland at this time were not 
of the calibre required to combat such difficulties. 
Augustus III., who died in 1763, was a man of con- 
temptible character. He was succeeded by Poniatowski, 
who had formerly been a lover of Catherine herself. 
It was in 1772 that the first spoliation of Poland 
took place. The conspiracy for its dismemberment 
was hatched between Catherine, Frederick the Great 
fwho sent his brother Henry to confer with her on the 
subject), and Joseph II., Emperor of Germany.^ 

Austria was given a considerable slice of territory, 
viz., part of what was called Eed Eussia, and of 
Gallicia with its capital Lemberg. Eussia obtained 

^ Joseph II. was Kn:peror of the “Holy Roman Empire of 
German Nations,” or shortly, Emperor of Germany, having 
succeeded to that dignity on the death of his father, Francis I. 
(1765). His mother Maria Theresa, was monarch under various 
titles of all the States in e luded i u what was called “ Austria.” But 
to these Joseph was heir apparent, and in them he was chief 
minister of war. His intluence was so great that virtually he was 
fellow- sovereign with his mother in her dominions. 
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the provinces of Vitebsk and Mohilev, part of Minsk, 
and whatever lay east of the Dnieper; also part 
of Livonia. The slice awarded to Prussia had a coast- 
line on the Baltic, and included the port of Dantzic. 

The second partition of Poland did not take place till 
twenty-one years later (1793)* The unhappy country 
had on 3rd May 1791 adopted a new constitution which 
made the throne hereditary, gave representatives to cities 
and towns, and partially emancipated the serfs. This 
afforded a sufficient excuse for a renewal of the attack 
by the wolves on the lamb, whose offence was drinking 
of the lower waters of the brook. But on this occasion 
the Poles gave a very good account of themselves, for a 
patriotic general of the very highest quality came to the 
front in Thadeus Eosciuszko. Everything that could 
be done for the salvation of his unhappy country the 
hero did. He won gallant victories against numbers 
much larger than those he commanded, and when he 
was defeated by overwhelming odds he played the 
losing game with equal valour and discretion. Ho 
inspired, as well he might, perfect confidence and 
unbounded enthusiasm in his countrymen, and was 
created by them dictator whilst the national crisis 
should last. The disparity of the numbers that could 
be brought into the field was however too great. 
Eventually the Russians sent into Poland their great 
general Suvorov at the head of his army of veterans 
who had never known defeat ; he had established his 
reputation in the wars against the Turks, as being 
determined on victory at whatever cost of life. He 
stormed Praga, a fortified suburb of Warsaw, and took 
it after a most bloody resistance by the Poles, in the 
course of which more than half their army was slain. 
Suvdrov then entered the capital, and the unhappy 
Poles had to submit to any conditions of peace that 
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might be accorded to them. The territory taken on 
this occasion was much more extensive than at the first 
partition. Russia received the greater part of the 
provinces of Yilna and Minsk; also of the part of 
Russia known as Little Russia or the Ukraine ; the 
greater part of the province of Volhynia ; and parts of 
those of Podolia and Kiev. Thus a large number of 
the Ukrainians or Little Russians ceased to be Polish 
subjects only a century ago. The claim often advanced 
by the Poles however, that they should be regarded as 
their fellow-countrymen in the complete sense of the 
words, is not recognised by the Ukrainians themselves, 
for though they were territorially united with them 
they did not feel much more closely akin to them than 
they do to-day to the great Russians. 

Prussia sliced off a large portion on the western side 
of the country. Austria acquired nothing on this 
occasion. 

Two years later, however (1795) at the third and 
final partitioning of the unfortunate country, Austria 
received a large additional slice, including Cracow : the 
portion that Russia then acquired bounded on the west 
by the Niemen and the (northern) Boug, Included most 
of the province of Grodno and part of the territory lying 
to the north of that province, etc. Prussia received the 
rest, including Warsaw, a city she retained till the fresh 
treaty arrangements that followed the fall of Napoleon. 

The period between the first and second partitions 
of Poland witnessed an abundance of fighting. The 
territory of the Crimean Khanate was annexed, and the 
sanguinary warfare with the Turks resulted in some 
accession of territory. In 1773 a sort of peasants’ 
jacquerie broke out amongst the Cossacks of the Don, 
headed by one Pugachev, who followed the usual course 
of personating one of the imperial family who b^ d pre- 
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viouslj met with a violent and mysterious death. He 
gave himself out to be the Emperor Peter III. He 
finally surrendered and was executed. The Russians 
also came victoriously out of a naval war with Sweden. 

Further annexations of territory were effected by 
diplomacy, the most important^ of which was the Duchy 
of Courland. The whole of what are called the Baltic 
Provinces were thus united with Russia. 

With so much fighting it is not surprising that the 
most notable men of the reign should have been great 
generals. Of these the most remarkable are Suvorov, 
Rumantzev, Gregory, Orlov, and Potemkin . The last was 
for many years, as Orlov was at an early period, first 
favourite at the Court, and swayed almost unbounded 
power in every department of the State. Catherine 
tired of his personality and sent him to the wars ; there 
he distinguished himself as markedly as he had pre- 
viously done at the Court, and bis authority remained 
unimpaired. 

Catherine undoubtedly completed Peter the Great’s 
design of establishing Russia as a great European power. 
She immensely enlarged her territory, and established 
herself on the Black Sea where many thriving ports, 
amongst others Odessa, were founded. 

She projected a codification of the laws, which 
however was not completed. To assist in this work 
she summoned a representative commission, but as 
on so many other occasions in Russian history when 
one fancies the germ of constitutionalism may be 
planted, the commission may almost be said to have ended 
in smoke. It was but a consultative body, and after 
the authorities had heard the opinions of the delegates 
they were dismissed and the actual work of codification 
was proceeded with without their assistance. 

Catherine is also remembered for the extraordinary 
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magnificence of her Court, for the imposing character of 
her great progresses through the country, for her 
munificence to the arts and sciences, for her successful 
attempts to people some of the rich but uninhabited 
tracts of country in South Russia by emigrants from 
other lands, and for hei division of the country into 
provinces. During her reign too banks were first 
established. 

Though Catherine enjoyed a reputation for liberality 
of thought she was greatly alarmed at the prospect of 
a possibility of the spread of the principles of the 
French Revolution to Russia. “ After the occurrence of 
that event, she issued an edict ordering all the French 
of both sexes, without any exception, to quit the 
empire. All intercourse with France was suspended.” 
French vessels were prohibited from entering any of the 
ports of Russia, and the introduction of any French books 
or periodicals was forbidden. No Russian subjects were 
allowed to travel in France or hold intercourse with 
that country (Fowler’s “Lives of the Sovereigns of 
Russia,” Vol. II. pp. 298-99). 

She was succeeded (1796) by her son^ Paul who 
during her reign had been studiously kept in the 
background. He appeared bent upon reversing her 
policy in many important particulars, if not on dis- 
honouring her memory. He immediately had the body 
of Peter HI. disinterred from its rather obscure place 
of burial, and whilst Catherine II. ’s body lay instate the 
coffin of her murdered husband rested by its side. They 
were then buried together in the church of St Peter and 
St Paul, Count Alexis Orlov and Count Bariatinski, who 
were the supposed regicides, being obliged to follow in 
the funeral next to the coffins, after having been pre- 


* See note to genealogical diagram. 
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viously set each night to watch the remains of the late 
Emperor. Immediately afterwards they were banislied. 
The incident was a typical one. Paul was for five 
years to govern Russia on the same principles that an 
active boy might follow in mana,ging a nursery men- 
agerie of domestic animals. We have the humiliating 
spectacle of millions of human beings tremblingly 
waiting on the fantastic whims of a crazy lout. On 
Paul’s approach in the public street everyone was to 
kneel in the mud. One lady, hastening for the doctor 
to attend her dying husband, perhaps inadvertently 
neglected the rite, and was immediately imprisoned. 
The husband died and the lady became insane. It 
became a crime to wear a round hat. To the disgust 
of a practical general like Suvorov the serviceable 
costume of the soldiery was to be replaced by stiff and 
elaborate uniforms such as the Germans wore, and the 
peasant soldiers were compelled to fasten artificial curls 
to their heads. 

One of the innumerable ukazes issued by Paul 
seems to have had some practical value at least from 
the point of view of the monarchy, and it is probably 
for this reason that it has been subsequently observed. 
Peter the Great had ordained that the Tsar of Russia 
should have the right of settling the succession to his 
throne by will. Paul himself had very nearly suffered 
under this ordinance, for it is supposed that Catherine 
II. had in her will excluded him from the succession in 
favour of his own son Alexander, but that one of his 
partisans had obtained access to the will and destroyed it. 
The new ukaze settled the succession on the eldest son. 

The latter half of this short reign is occupied by war, 
first against Napoleon, who was then First Consul of 
France, and afterwards in alliance with lum. Paul 
being aroused to a sense of the danger his own empire 
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might run from the rapid advances of Napoleon, 
resolved to participate in the war against his encroach- 
ing power, and Russian armies were sent westwards. 
They were however badly generalled, and the com- 
manders who had in the first place been appointed had 
to be recalled. They* were replaced by the great 
Suvdrov who defeated Napoleon’s generals in Italy, but 
was finally obliged to retreat before the French armies 
in Switzerland. He crossed the St Gothard Pass with 
great difficulty and serious loss of life, but the second 
Russian army in Switzerland by which he expected to 
be supported, had sustained a disastrous defeat from 
the French. Suvdrov the slayer of thousands of his 
fellow-men, in spite of indefatigable energy, and efforts 
that could not be surpassed, failed in his latest effort 
to obey the commands of the crown of Russia. The 
incompetent booby, in whose service he had spent his 
strength and even shattered and wrecked his own ex- 
ceptional vigour of body, now publicly disgraced him, 
and sent him to die in the obscurity that reigned out- 
side the circle lightened by the smile of his insane master. 

The end of the reign witnessed one of those sudden 
total reversals of policy to which Russia under Paul’s 
rule was subject, the matter of policy being in this 
instance of much more moment to the European world 
than on any other occasion. Paul suddenly conceived 
a personal admiration for Napoleon- similar to that 
which Peter III. had felt for Frederick the Great, and 
entered into close alliance with him. He declared war 
on Great Britain, and laid an embargo on all British 
shipping found in Russian ports. Three hundred 
vessels with their cargoes were thus confiscated. Eng- 
land retaliated by issuing letters of mar^pie against the 
northern powers now leagued against her, who were 
making themselves the cats-paw of Napoleon. 
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But the Franco-Bussian Alliance was of short dura;r 
tion. A pal^e plot was formed to assassinate Paul 
and place his son Alexander on the throne. This was 
successfully carried out, and an alliance with Great 
Britain was once more entered upon. 

Paul was succeeded by his eldest son, Alexander 
(1801-25). During his reign Bussian territory was 
enlarged by the incorporation of Georgia to the south 
(1801), and of Finland to the north-west (1809). 
Georgia had been so harassed by Persia that it threw 
itself into the arms of Bussia for protection. Finland 
was surrendered by Sweden ; on being accepted into 
the Bussian empire the constitution of the country was 
guaranteed. The inroads that were made oh the inte- 
grity of this constitution during the reign of Alexander 
III. form one of the chapters of contemporary Bussian 
politics. 

Almost everything else in Alexander’s reign is over- 
shadowed by the invasion of Bussia by Napoleon. 
Bussian troops had been defeated at the Napoleonic 
victory of Austerlitz (1805), but in 1807 the two 
emperors made peace (Peace of Tilsit), and it appeared 
that they had come to a sort of agreement to divide 
Europe between them. There were however forces at 
work to bring about a rupture. Russian trade suffered, 
especially from the outrageous claim which Napoleon 
tried to enforce that all English shipping should be 
excluded from the ports of France, and from those of 
all the allies of France, and later (Berlin Decree 1806), 
that the British Islands were under blockade, and that 
English manufactures were lawful prize. There fol- 
lowed decrees both on the British side (Orders in 
Council 1807) and on that of Napoleon (Milan Decree 
of the same year) which rendered the position of 
neutral trade almost unbearable. An Act passed by 
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the Government of the United States in 1809 illustrates 
how much this was felt. It enacted that there should 
be no intercourse with Britain and France till those 
countries should respectively revoke their obnoxious 
decrees. The alliance between the emperors could not 
bear the strain to which it was subjected. 

1812 was the year of the Napoleonic invasion of 
Russia, — three years before Waterloo. Napoleon raised 
an army of more than 500,000 men, and entered Russia 
through Poland by Kovno. The Poles, who had some 
ill-grounded hopes that he might re-establish their 
kingdom, joined his army to the number of 60,000. 
It was not till he was within fifty miles of Moscow that 
a battle of the first magnitude was fought. But at 
Borodino there was a stubborn contest lasting all one 
day (September 7th), in which the Russians lost 40,000 
and the French 30,000 men. After this the French 
were able to advance to Moscow, but they found the 
city deserted, and almost immediately after its occupa- 
tion a fire broke out, doubtless kindled by the Russians, 
which destroyed nine-tenths of the capital. Neverthe- 
less Napoleon lingered five weeks there, waiting in vain 
for Alexander’s submission, so that it was the 19th of 
October before a retreat, which Napoleon had at length 
resolved upon, was begun. We know how in Russia 
there is hardly any interval between summer and 
winter, and now the Arctic winter had arrived. In the 
midst of its snows and terrible winds the French army 
was to retreat along a track which they had themselves 
desolated on their invading march. The narrative of 
this six weeks’ march is one of the most terrible 
chapters in the history of war. Of the invading army 
of upwards of 500,000 not more than 80,000 reached 
the frontier on their retreat. 

Two and a half years later, after the battle of Water- 
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loo, a readjustment of European territories was arranged 
at the Congress of Vienna. Most of the Duchy of 
Warsaw was made over to Russia, and Alexander was 
crowned King of Poland, at the same time granting to 
that country a constitution. 

The last part of Alexander’s reign was under the 
ascendancy of Arakcheiev, who had had much influence 
in the reign of Paul, and was now installed almost as 
principal adviser to the throne. He was a specimen of 
the thoroughly brutal type of Russian ofiicial. He de- 
vised the plan of military colonies in the south of 
Russia which caused great dissatisfaction, and indeed 
led to revolts which were suppressed with bloodshed. 
The plan was to settle regiments of the line amongst 
the farms of the serfs on the crown domains. He fell 
from power in consequence of some horrible brutalities 
practised on the serfs of his own estate just before the 
death of Alexander in 1825. 

Alexander, who had left no children, was not suc- 
ceeded by his next brother Constantine (who had 
renounced his right to the succession), but by the 
younger brother Nicholas who reigned from 1825 to 
1855. 

His advent to the throne was greeted by a dangerous 
military revolt called the Revolt of the Decembrists 
(because it took place in December 1825). Its leaders 
were men of the noble classes and almost all of them 
were officers in the army. The object was to obtain a 
constitution, and it is an exceedingly interesting episode 
quite distinct in character from the ordinary palace 
revolutions so many of the narratives of which we 
have read, the object of which was usually merely to 
replace one by another absolute monarch. During the 
reign of Alexander two predisposing causes had been at 
work, which naturally lead up to such a movement. 
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The liberalism rather markedly displayed at the 
beginaing of his reign had been teversed at its close ; 
and the army which had been so constantly in foreign 
parts had, especially during its occupation of Paris, 
imbibed the more liberal political views which were 
found outside of Rusaia. Many of the Decembrist 
leaders no doubt, had nothing more in view than an 
advancement of their class, or of their own personal 
interests, but the initiative in the movement was taken 
by a group of men with purely patriotic aims, and they 
succeeded in leavening the heterogeneous mass of mal- 
contents that were banded together to the extent of 
imbuing the combination with the most liberal ideas 
of the time as to Russian political reform. Alexander’s 
death occurred unexpectedly, so that the moment for 
action came upon the conspirators suddenly. Unfor- 
tunately at the critical time courage was displayed by 
the few alone who had engaged in the combination from 
patriotic motives, and the cause was wrecked in great 
measure by the treachery and cowardice of their com- 
panions. The leaders of the revolt were mercilessly 
dealt with by execution ^ or by exile to Siberia. 

At the end of 1830 the Polish insurrection broke out. 
It was however crushed after brave and stubborn 
fighting, and early in 1832 the Polish constitution 
which Alexander had accepted, was declared cancelled, 
and the country was afterwards assimilated to Russia 
and divided into Russian provinces. 

The suppression of the Polish insurrection was 
followed' by an evil time for the Roman Catholic 
Church in that country and for the Uniats as they 
were called there and in Lithuania and other neighbour- 

^ The leaders who were hanged were Pestel, Bestuzhev, 
Kakhovski, Bileyev, and Maraviuv-Apostol, all of them remark- 
able men. 
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ing countries subject to the Tsar. The religious body 
called Uniats arose after the conquest by Catholic 
Poland of provinces peopled by a Greek orthodox 
population in 1595. They retained the Greek forms 
of worship but acknowledged the Pope as the supreme 
head of the Church. C Aturies of a separate religious 
communion had created many differences between them 
and the Greek Orthodox Church, but now after a 
petition for reunion to the Orthodox Church had been 
presented by a small minority of their clergy, a ukaze 
was issued boldly proclaiming the accession of three 
or four millions of Uniats to the Church of their 
conquerors. 

The reign of Nicholas was reactionary thoughout. 
He was the sworn foe and merciless represser of liberal 
tendencies in politics. Nor were his services to the 
cause of despotism confined to his own territories. In 
1849 he helped the Austrians to subjugate the 
Hungarians who had set up a republic under the 
famous Kossuth. They were dealt with in barbarous 
fashion. In 1854 the Crimean War broke out, and in 
the midst of it Nicholas died (1855) and was succeeded 
by his sou Alexander II. The war ended in the defeat 
of the Bussians. 

At Alexander’s accession we may well pause a 
moment to ask whether Bussian history is a mere 
congeries of anarchic events, a succession of wars, 
of murders and assassinations, of palace plots, and of 
fantastic remodellings of the lives of an enormous 
people according to the caprices of the autocrat of the 
moment, or whether some sort of ordered march of 
events can in the long run be recognised. Is Bussian 
history an endless and bloody series of extracts from 
the . annals which' recount the lives of a nation of 
marauders and assassins, or is it an Epic ? 

F 
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Two great facts have, I think we shall see, been 
established. The coutse of Russian history for six and a 
half centuries has steadily set first to the creation, then 
to the solidification, unification, and extension of a 
mighty state. The Muscovite power has grown first 
of all by the subjugation*^ of its brother Slavonic states, 
then by driving out or conquering the Tatars, and 
occupying the vast plains of South Russia previously 
held by them, and by an enormous extension of 
territory across Northern Asia, and a considerable 
extension by the absorption on its other borders of 
states of such various races as Finland, Lithuania, 
Poland, and the countries of Transcaucasia 

Meanwhile the central part of the empire has 
continually been subjected to a unifying process. The 
Muscovite millstone has ground the ethnological meal 
practically to one sample where it comes most directly 
under its pressure; but the further one travels from 
the central vortex the less homogeneity is discernible 
and at the edges the different racial “feeds” (if, to 
carry on the analogy, we may so call them) are as yet 
hardly commingled at all. 

The other dominating feature of the development of 
Russian history has been in force for a period not half 
as long and has been followed neither so consistently 
nor so energetically. Yet on the whole it has triumphed 
and established its position. Although the b^innings 
of the coming importance of the idea are revealed in 
the time of Alexis, speaking broadly it dates from the 
time not quite three centuries ago when St Petersburg 
was built. The great Tsar after whom that city was 
named may be said to be the apostle of the idea that 
Russia was not only to be great, solidified, and homo- 
geneous, but that she was to be Ev/ropean. From that 
time it may be taken to be a settled thing in the 
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history of the world that Bussia is not to be a second 
enormous China, closing herself to all influences, to all 
ideas, and as far as may be to all material communica- 
tion with the outside world; but that she is to be a 
member (and at times she ha| aspired to be the leading 
member) of the Emropean family of nations. 

This second great ideal of the Bussian race in no way 
arrested the march of the first. The reigns of Peter I. 
and Catherine II. are as remarkable for their continued 
territorial conquests as for their insistence on a policy 
of European civilisation in opposition to Asiatic 
isolation. 

With the accession of Alexander II. to the throne, 
a third idea certainly as majestic as those which in 
Bussia had preceded it by centuries, for the first time 
makes its effective entrance on the political stage. Of 
this there had indeed been premonitions. The very 
f6ict of admitting European ideas, and European thoughts 
into Bussia carried the necessity with it of some know- 
ledge of, and some influence from, the political institu- 
tions of the more advanced states of the west. In the 
time of Peter I., in the time of Catherine II., in the 
time of Alexander I.,^ and even in that of Nicholas 
some facts may be pointed out which show that the 
Tsars occasionally regarded their subjects not merely as 
so many millions of body-servants. But it was reserved 
for Alexander II. and the able group of liberals 
(Miliutin and others) who worked with him in the 
early part of his reign, to introduce solid liberties and 
privileges for great masses of his people fundamentally 
altering the material conditions and the security of 
thqjr lives. At the entrance then to this chapter of 


* Alexander I. abolished serfdom in the Baltic provinces. He 
did not however dower the enfranchised serfs with lands. 
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Eussian history the English student feels that at length 
he is coming into contact with problems and political 
phenomena more familiar to him. He has henceforth 
to watch, as for centuries he has watched in England, 
the gradual growth of t^ie liberties and privileges of 
the people. 

For a dozen or so years it seems that his antici- 
pations are justified. Serfdom is abolished, local 
government, in which the principle of representation 
plays a not unimportant part, is established, judicial 
process is reformed, and the courts themselves cleansed 
of corruption; considerable liberty is granted to the 
press, active religious persecution ceases, and religious 
disabilities are relaxed. 

But over this smiling landscape there sweeps a 
thunderstorm ; all the heavens are obscured, the whole 
picture is changed. Alexander employs the second 
half of his reign in diligently and systematically 
minimising, counteracting, and as far as the march 
of accomplished events will allow, actually in undoing 
the reforms which he has with so much care built 
up. 

The historical student then for the first time 
remembers the enormous difference between the march 
of liberty in England and in Eussia. How in England 
our liberties have been wrested from those above, first 
by the nobles, then by the trading classes, and finally 
by the great democracy; how it has thus from the 
first had a firm foundation, and how it has ended in 
having a broad one. He is reminded that in Eussia 
on the contrary the mainspring of reform has been the 
will of an autocrat, an autocrat whose personality is 
confused with that of the Almighty by many of his 
subjects so that the Eussian peasant if he recognised 
the significance of the change of view of his Csesar 
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Emperor, might meekly murmur: — ^“The Lord gave 
and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 

Miliutin and the rest look sadly on at the overthrow 
of their work. They sigh for the day when the great 
Epic may be ' completed, y[hen the liberties of the 
people may be founded broadly and deeply in the 
people’s own will ; but for the most part they take the 
view that the time has not yet come, and dejectedly 
fold their hands. One small section however more 
hopeful, perhaps more energetic than the rest, refuse 
to acquiesce in the giving up of what was thought to 
have been gained, and persistently assert their rights. 
A conflict ensues with the authority of the Tsar which 
becomes more and more intense and more and more 
deadly, till it resolves itself into a duel, the Government 
on its side suspending the ordinary law, trying the 
so-called “Nihilists” by court-martial and hanging 
them; the “Nihilists” after due warning and formal 
sentence “executing” by assassination first of all the 
head of the secret police, and finally after previous 
unsuccessful attempts by a pistol shot, by trying to 
blow up a palace, and by attempting to wreck a train 
the Tsar Alexander II. himself, once called “the 
Liberator,” is on March 13th (1st) 1881 blown to 
pieces by a bomb. 


The following may be read in amplification of the contents of 
this chapter; — 

MorfilPs “Russia” or some other text-book of Russian history 
from the end of Peter the Great’s to the end of Nicholas’s 
reign. 

Leroy Beaulieu, from p. 268 in the French edition of 
1890, or from p. 291 in the English edition of 189«3, to 
the end of chapter iv. 
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E, A. Freeman, “General Sketch of European History,” 
chapter xv. sec. 8 (pp. 313-6), sec. 11 (pp. 317-9), 
sec. 14 (pp. 321>4); chapter xvi. secs. 12 and 13 
(pp. 341-3); and chapter xvii. secs. 9 and 10 (pp. 357-8). 

For biographical sketch of Kosduszko ; — 

George Fowler, “Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia from 
Catherine to Paul,” chapter iv. pp. 205 et seq.^ also 
pp. 366-7. 

For history of the Decembrist Revolt : — 

“Russian Conspirators in Siberia. A personal narrative by 

Baron R , a Russian Dekabrist.” 

“ Revelations of Russia ; or the Emperor Nicholas and his 
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THE FEASANTBY : THEIR EMANCIPATION FROM SERFDOM, 
AND SUBSEQUENT TREATMENT AND CONDITIONS 
OF LIFE. 

The history of the reign of Alexander II. resolves 
itself in great measure into an examination of the 
reforms instituted during its earlier period, and of 
their subsequent fate during its latter period. The 
most striking of these is the enfranchisement of the 
serfs. 

The essence of serfage was being hound to the land, 
and the institution thus understood only came into 
existence at the end of the sixteenth century. True 
in ancient Russia there were slaves; they were gener- 
ally prisoners of war, insolvent debtors, or people who 
had been compelled by abject penury to sell away 
their liberty. But the slaves were not numerous and 
the mass of the peasantry was considered to be free. 
In early times however a distinction made itself felt 
between the warriors and the workers in the fields. It 
became the function of the latter to support the former, 
and their status became a distinctly inferior one. They 
became attached to masters, but still they could choose 
their own masters quite freely. Usually they hired 
themselves out for a whole year something in the same 
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way as labourers used to engage themselves in rural 
England at what were called “ mops ” or " hiring-fairs.” 
It became customary to make new engagements only 
once, a year, viz. at the feast of St George in November 
when the work of the cereal year was at an end ; they 
were then free to leavQ the lands on which they had 
been working and settle elsewhera But during the 
last part of the sixteenth and the banning of the 
seventeenth centuries opportunities and temptations 
to wholesale self-transportation presented themselves 
to the peasantry, which appeared a menace to the 
Empire, both as sapping its taxable strength, and the 
sources from which its army cotdd be drawn. The 
lands of the south, wrested &om the Tatkrs, some of 
which were very fertile, invited colonisation, and the 
free life of the Cossacks of the steppes offered a bright 
prospect to the more adventurous spirits who were 
received as welcome recruits to their wandering 
communities. To the east Pcrmia, and Siberia opened 
up other tempting fields of colonisation. In addition 
the conditions of the peasants’ lives through direct and 
indirect taxation, and the abuses in the administration 
(especially of justice), were becoming more and more 
onerous. The body of regular troops was being largely 
increased which caused the Government to endeavour 
to raise larger sums by taxation. At the same time 
whole classes of the population, such as the clergy, 
and some of the fighting castes (for example the streltsi), 
were privileged to exemption from taxation. This of 
course made it all the harder for the taxpayers who 
remained. All these causes were so many goads to 
the people impelling them to seek better conditions of 
life in new settlements. 

There was then a real danger of depletion of 
population, and under the Tsars Feodor (son of John 
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the Cruel) and Boris Goddnov and their successors, 
the peasant was attached to the soil by edicts for- 
bidding him to change his domicile at the feast of 
St George, and he became a serf. The measures 
aimounced by these edicts, which began by being 
temporary, became permanent. • 

The loss of the right to change their domicile and 
their lords, put the peasantry completely within the 
power of the proprietors to whom the Government 
practically handed over the internal administration of 
their domains. 

Serfage and dependence on the will of the land- 
owners was not equally prevalent in all parts of the 
Empire. It was most firmly established and most 
rigorously administered in the central parts, and 
became more lax in the outlpng regions where 
Russification was less complete. 

The rights of the proprietors over their serfs were 
usually embodied in the system either of commanding 
a certain proportion of their time for labour on their 
estates (the corv6e), or in default money compensation 
(the obrok). The conditions of the corv4e were 
generally understood as claiming about half of the 
work of the serfs for the proprietors, the other half 
being devoted to the lands which had been assigned 
for the peasants’ support. Where however the obrok 
was customary the conditions for the serf were 
greatly improved, for he then (subjact to the payment 
of a sum of money usually equal to £1 or £2 sterling 
per annum), regained his personal liberty. He was 
thus for instance frequently enabled to take up his 
residence in a town, and exchange his agricultural for 
industrial work. 

The crown peasants enjoyed a good many advantages 
over those on the estates of private proprietors. 
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'amongst others that with them the institution of 
the obrok or money commutation always obtained. 

A great part of the estates in Russia belonged to 
the Crown, that is to say they had no proprietor save 
the State. The peasants on these lands (men and 
women together), numbered some twenty-two millions. 
There were about an equal number of peasant serfs on 
the lands of the territorial nobles. It was with these 
latter, who as we have seen were the greater sufferers, 
that the new measures of Alexander II. dealt with 
in the first instance; their emancipation dates from 
1861, whilst that of the crown serfs did not take place 
till five years later (1866). 

The idea of the Liberation came to the serfs as the 
realisation of a cherished dream; for tradition had 
never allowed the memory of the ancient right of 
personal freedom to die out from amongst them. But 
when details of how the Liberation was to be brought 
about began to be discussed, a discrepancy at once 
exhibited itself between the ideas of the landowners 
and those of the peasantry on the subject On the 
domains of the landowners, whilst certain parts of 
the estates were retained for the proprietors’ own use, 
and cultivated by means of the corvee, other parts 
were handed over to the serfs to be cultivated by 
them for their own support The serfs now regarded 
these latter as their own lands. To the landowners 
they said : — “ Our labour (or part of our labour) has 
been yours ; but the lands which we occupy are ours.” 
When then the announcement came of personal 
freedom for the serfs, they pictured to themselves 
that they would possess the same lands that they 
had occupied heretofore, but that they would have the 
whole instead of half their time to spend upon it; 
or if three days a week sufficed, that they could hire 
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themselves out for the remainder of their time and 
so improve their position. The landowners on the 
other hand said : — “ No : if the corvee and the obrok 
are to be given up we suppose there is no help for 
it (though we do not altogetlier acknowledge the 
justice of depriving us of our labour-power without 
compensation), but in that case we are at any rate 
entitled to re-enter into possession of our lands which 
you have hitherto enjoyed rent-free in return for your 
services. If you are to continue on these lands now 
you are free men, you must either buy or rent them 
from us.” The Government thus found themselves face 
to face with an agrarian difliculty resulting from the 
difference of view of the two classes concerned. The 
situation had some points of resemblance to the 
difficult agrarian questions which have arisen in 
Ireland. 

The course actually decided upon was that the 
peasantry should indeed retain something like the 
lands they had been accustomed to occupy, but that 
they should pay rent for them either in money or by 
personal service. 

The advantages accruing to the peasantry were by 
no means uniform. Whilst in some instances they 
soon acquired the privileges of almost fully freed 
men, in others, the substitution of a stipulated labour- 
rent for the old corvfie created a change of little practical 
effect. 

During the first two years then after the Emancipa- 
tion ukaze, the new arrangements were carried out 
on the basis of settled rent payments or services by 
the peasants. These were fixed by mutual agreement 
if possible, but failing this by official arbitrators. The 
men first appointed as arbitrators, although drawn 
from the ranks of the nobles, acted fairly and even 
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generously towards the peasantry; but they were 
succeeded by others who were less scrupulous. 

The fixing of these rents and personal services could 
only be considered a half-way house on the road to 
emancipation. The peasantry it was true were 
delivered to some extent from the capricious and 
arbitrary personal control of the landowners, but 
their economic position generally remained much the 
same ; for the new rents and obligatory services 
corresponded in the majority of cases pretty closely 
in amount to the old obrok and corvSe on which 
indeed they were for the most part based. 

We now therefore enter upon the second stage in 
the process of Liberation. Measures were set on foot 
of a more far-reaching character, aiming at the creation 
of a peasant proprietary, and the arrangement of rent 
payments was replaced by one of annual redemption 
payments for the eventual purchase of the land. 

With regard however both to the original fixing 
of the area of the land to be allocated to the peasants, 
and the fixing of rent, or subsequently of redemption 
price, to be paid for them, the problems that arose 
were sufficiently complex. Not only were there 
particular local customs which had to be taken into 
account in various parts of the country such as Little 
Russia, Lithuania, and the ancient Polish provinces; 
but even in Great Russia, where a certain amount of 
uniformity reigned in these particulars, the conditions 
of the forest zone were quite different to those of the 
steppes, and the fertility of both was very much 
surpassed by that of the black earth zone, so that 
what would be an adequate assignment of land for 
the support of a family in the last, would be an 
altogether inadequate acreage amongst the forests. 

The assemblies of the nobles were called together in 
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the various provinces, but it was merely that they 
might have an opportunity of presenting their views. 
The detailed work of deciding what acreage of land was 
to he assigned in each case, and later on what the scale 
of its redemption price should be, was left to a special 
commission. Fortunately some very able men, liberal 
in their ideas and animated by the enthusiasm of the 
reforming years of the ’sixties were found to take the 
chief part in the direction of this work. Conspicuous 
among them were George Samarin, Nicholas Miliutin, 
and Prince Tcherkaski, Yet as we shall hereafter see 
they did hot carry out their work without committing 
errors of a very serious character. 


Before pursuing the story of the establishment of a 
landed peasantry we ought to note by the way that one 
large class of serfs (numbering about a mUlion and a 
half) received their personal liberty alone without any 
dower of land. These were the ones who had been 
employed as domestic servants in the establishments of 
the land-proprietors. After two years they were no 
longer to be under the obligation to serve their old 
masters, though they might continue to do so if they 
chose for wages. Many of these drifted into the towns, 
and added largely to the class to be found there living 
from hand to mouth without any constant or regular 
employment. 

Betuming to the other classes of the peasantry, the 
first regulation's issued by the Government for the 
creation of a peasant proprietary by substitution of 
redemption payments for rents were purely permissive 
in their character. After the Polish insurrection in 
1863 the Government made it compulsory in the ancient 
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Lithuaiio-Polish ^ and in some oth^r of the western 
provinces ' as well as in Poland ' proper, but in Great 
Eussia it did not become obligatory till after the 
accession of Alexander III. 

But although the purchase of the land by the 
peasantry was not at first made compulsory, the State 
endeavoured to facilitate the purchase by offering to 
advance to the peasants as a loan four-fifths^ of the 
capitalised purchase price. (The usual basis on which 
the purchase price was arrived at was 16f years’ pur- 
chase, i.e, by multiplying the obrok or the value of the 
corvfe by 16|; that is to say the obrok or corvde bore 
the proportion to the redemption price of 6 to 100.) 
The annual repayments to the State to cover interest 
and redemption payment were to be at the rate of 6 
per cent, per annum for 49 years, at the end of which 
time the land would be the peasants’ absolute property. 

Perhaps we shall the better understand these arrange- 
ments if we work out an actual case. Supposing the 
peasant has assigned to him for the support of his 
family three dessiatines of land, i,e, about 8 acres, and 


iThe landowners in these parts were Poles, and the policy 
pursued in these provinces was an attempt to attach the peasantry 
to the Russian Government, and to dissociate their interests from 
those of the Poles of the landowning class. 

2 It is however to be noted that the proprietor had the right of 
initiating the redemption even when the peasant was unwilling. 
In this case however he received the four-tifths of the capitalised 
value advanced by the Shite only. As the peasant paid less by 
20 per cent, when the land was redeemed on the demand of the 
proprietor than when it was done by mutual consent, he hung 
back from such mutual consent whenever he thought he could 
safely do so. Thus it happened that not more than two out of 
live of the redemption arrangements were entered upon by 
mutual consent, whilst three out of five were entered upon on the 
demand of the landowner. 
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that the annual rent payable is 9 roubles,^ i.e., 3 
roubles per dessmtine, the capitalised value would be 
9 X 16f = 150 roubles. Of this sum he would have to 
pay one-fifth * (say 30 roubles) down, w.hilst the State 
would advance him the i-emaining four-fifths (say 120 
roubles). For 49 years he would have to pay the State 
6 per cent, on this sum equalling 7*2 roubles. The total 
result so far as the peasant is concerned, is that he has 
at once to pay down a lump sum of more than 3 years’ 
rent,® but his rent is then reduced from 9 to 7| roubles, 
and in 49 years ceases altogether. 

The proprietors were reimbursed by being given 
government scrip, on which interest was payable to- 
gether with redemption money which would in a 
similar manner pay off the obligation in a series of 
years. The advantage to them was that a government 
bond was substituted for the difficulties of rent collection. 

The peasants largely availed themselves of the con- 
ditions of redemption held out to them, but it must be 
remembered that the arrangements for carrying it out 
could so far be entered upon only with the consent of 
the proprietor. In some provinces its accomplishment 
had been almost universal, but in others a quarter or a 
third of the peasants still remained in the first stage of 
emancipation which was very often really hardly 
distinguishable from the old serfage, for the landowners 
were under these circumstances invested with large 
police powers over the village-communities of the 
peasantry. At the accession of Alexander III. twenty 

1 The value (by weight) of the silver rouble is a little over that 
of the Qerman thaler or of 3«. English. The fall of silver has caused 
its (international) value to be much depreciated. For purposes 
of internal trade, rent, taxes, etc., the jpaper rouble is principally 
used, and this suffers a further considerable depreciation of value 
compared with the silver rouble. 

2 See note preceding page. 

G 
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years after the first measures of Emancipation, there 
were still some millions of peasants in this condition. 
Many proprietors especially in the fertile districts,* 
found the old state of things more profitable to them 
than the new promised to be, and refused their assent 
to redemption. In 1883 Alexander III. issued a .ukaze 
making the redemption obligatory everywhere. 

As the redemption price was based not on the market 
value of the laud, but on the old obrok and corvde, 
great inequalities manifested themselves, for the obrok 
and corv4e did not take much account of such considera- 
tions as fertility, accessibility, and the general value 
of the land. So it came about that in the fertile 
regions of the black earth the proprietors put oflf the 
redemption as long as possible, only putting it into 
operation when they were compelled to do so by the 
ukaze of Alexander III., whilst the proprietors of the 
forest zone forced the redemption on the peasants 
though by so doing they were obliged to allow a fifth 
off the scale of the redemption price. Even so it is 
calculated that the peasants in these regions paid from 
10 up to 100 per cent, above the market value for 
their lands, whilst on the contrary those in the black 
earth zone paid from 10 to 100 per cent, too little for 
theirs on that computation, when at last they were 
enabled to buy. Naturally under these circumstances, 
those in the forest zone took up the minimum of land 
that they were legally allowed to do. 

The peasantry on the other hand in the fertile 
regions often missed the opportunity of receiving the 
full advantages which they might have claimed under 
the redemption regulations. For example within cer- 
tain limits, when the initiative had been taken by the 
landowners, it was at the option of the peasantry to 
determine how much land they would take up under 
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the conditions of redemption. Tims the maximum 
which they might legally claim often exceeded by 100 
per cent, the legal minimum which they were obliged to 
accept. In the fertile regions where the terms were so 
favourable to them, it was obviously their interest to 
take up the maximum. Nevertheless it was much 
more frequently the case that only the minimum was 
claimed. They viewed the arrangements with suspicion 
— and besides they regarded the land as being rightfully 
theirs rent free. As according to their view the redemp- 
tion-rent was an imposition, the less land on which they 
paid it the better they were pleased. Eventually it often 
came about that they leased the additional lands that 
they might have had from the proprietors, at a rent 
very little below the redemption-rent, which in half a 
century would have given them the freehold. Another 
instance of the peasants’ acting against their own inter- 
est was exhibited by the operation of a permissive 
clause the insertion of which was contrary to the 
wishes of Miliutin, Samarin, Tcherkaski, and those 
who thought with them. By mutual agreement be- 
tween proprietor and peasant, a free gift of a quarter 
of the acreage might be substituted for the sale of the 
legally stipulated amount of land under the redemption 
conditions. This was extensively done in the black 
earth regions, though it was a very bad bargain for the 
peasantry. The fact that it was so, was after a year or 
two realised, and those who had closed with the landlords 
on these terms bitterly repented their want of foresight. 

It will be remembered that in speaking of the initia- 
tion of the reforms it was mentioned that they were at 
first applicable to the lands of private proprietors only, 
and that the crown lands were not affected. The 
peasantry on the latter numbered nearly half the total 
of the serfs. Their condition in 1861 was more 
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advanced tHan that of the serfs on the private domaims, 
for they no longer gave the corvde, and were subject to 
the obrok only. But the land purchase law applicable 
to the others left them in the lurch. In 1866 however, 
by a ukaze of Alexander II., the redemption regula- 
tions were extended to them. 

The following dates then form the landmarks of the 
Emancipation : — 

1861 (Feb. 19/March 1) — Substitution of rent 
charges in money or personal service for the 
obrok and the corvee. 

1863 — ^Permissive regulations for the purchase of 
land by the peasant. 

1866 — ^The above regulations, applicable hitherto to 
the lands of private proprietors only, extended 
to the crown domains (on which nearly half the 
serfs lived). 

1883 — Permissive regulations made obligatory. 

In discussions on the agrarian questions in Ireland it 
has sometimes been pointed out how contradictory are 
the ideals as to land tenure, of different accredited 
representatives of the Irish people. The late C. S. 
Parnell for example seemed to aim at the establish- 
ment of a peasant ]jroprietary, whilst Mr Michael 
Davitt is a known advocate of land nationalisation. 
“ What,” it has been asked, “ can be more opposed to each 
other than two such land systems as these ? They differ 
as widely as does individualism from state socialism.” 
Doubtless the criticism, so far as Ireland is concerned, 
is well founded. I have heard of no proposal applic- 
able to that country which would unite the character- 
istics of both policies. But it is not a little curious to 
remark that the Bussian system of land tenure does 
appear in great measure to combine the characteristics 
of a peasant proprietorship, with those of the common 
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holding of the land by the community for the com- 
munity. 

We have remarked that in the times of serfage a 
certain proportion of the estates of the landowners were 
given over for the use of the peasantry, and that after 
the emancipation similar portions of the land were 
made over to the peasants on certain conditions. We 
have now to observe that the agrarian agreements of 
the G-overnment are not with individual peasants. The 
unit so far as the peasantry is concerned is the village 
community, the “ mir ” as it is called. It is the mir 
collectively that is to-day responsible for so much of 
the imperial taxation; and it is the mir collectively 
that must raise and pay over to Government the neces- 
sary amount of redemption-money for the lands that 
have been assigned to it. 

The lands of the mir are divided into pasture land 
and laud for tillage.’ The former is usually enjoyed in 
common by all the members of the village community ; 
the latter is divided up periodically amongst the vil- 
lagers to be cultivated by them, the fruits of their 
labours going to the individual families of peasants, 
but the lands themselves being always subject to re- 
division when the mir in its corporate capacity shall so 
ordain. The division is sometimes made equally 
amongst the adult males ; sometimes amongst the 
households, but taking into account the circumstances 
as to children of working age in each. 

In Eussia the family group will often include a large 
number of couples and their descendants, all living 
under one roof or at any rate round one court, and 
governed on absolute and patriarchal principles by the 
head of the family. In Little Eussia, however, the 
families have not clung together in this way. 


’ Compare the old English and the old Qerman “ Mark.” ' 
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New divisions become necessary through the changes 
brought about by births, marriages, and deaths. Their 
frequency differs very much in the different communes. 
In some the division is triennial, in others as seldom as 
every six, nine, twelve, or even thirty years, whilst in 
some it is said not to have taken place since the eman- 
cipation. The average time is perhaps between ten 
and fifteen years. There are grave objections to fre- 
quent re-divisions, and the tendency amongst the 
peasantry is to have recourse to them less often than 
they used to do. 

The peasant does not attempt to build his cottage 
on or close by the land he happens to have in his 
occupancy at any given time, for he may be ousted 
from it by a re-distribution, but all the houses are built 
together in a village in some central position on the 
communal estate. In any case the Bussians might 
incline to this arrangement, for their social instincts 
are strong, and the distances in their country are great. 
The cottages themselves, and the enclosures of garden 
land attached to them, are not subject to communal 
re-distribution, so that they are private, or more 
generally family property. 

The view I shall be presenting of the reigns of the 
two last Alexanders is that a series of reforms covered 
the early part of the first monarch’s reign, viz. from 
1856 to the year of the Polish rebellion (1863), and 
less energetically from then to about 1870, and that 
there followed a period of reaction which set in about 
1870, and has continued to the present time, so that 
in the last quarter of a century the progress made in 
the preceding dozen years has to a large extent been 
nullified. 

In some particulars and to some extent the retro- 
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gressive action of the monarclis has I think consciously 
been aimed at making of no effect or at minimising 
the concessions granted by the autocracy in the earlier 
period, but neither the reforms themselves (and 
especially not the emancipation), nor the subsequent 
curtailment of the reforms, can be considered exclus- 
ively as the result of the will of the autocrats. Other 
and still more important influences have been at work. 

Thus the matter of the liberation of the serfs had, 
so to speak, been “in the air” during the whole 
century, and even during the reigns at the end of last 
century. .It had become the dominant idea of any 
liberalism that was to be found in the Empire, and at 
any times at which the suppression of thought was 
relaxed, the voice of the best part of the patriots of the 
country became audible in its favour. Several of the 
Tsars had themselves dallied with the question. Even 
Nicholas had the reputation of indulging in a dream 
of general liberation, though in his more practical 
moments no actual measures in that direction com- 
mended themselves to him. Yet the cause gained 
immensely during his reign by the advocacy of 
literature. The writings of Bilinski the critic were 
continually enforcing the idea, though in so veiled a 
way that they were enabled to pass through the hands 
of the censors without mutilation. More important 
still and more direct was Tourguenev's “Notes of a 
Sportsman,” which did an immense deal to awaken the 
national conscience on the question. It was one of the 
earliest of those novels with a political purpose which 
have since become such a feature of Eussian literature, 
and in its importance in relation to this particular 
question was comparable to Mrs Beecher Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in regard to the abolition of 
slavery in America. Nor must we leave unmentioned 
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the extraordinary influence exercised by Alexander 
Herzen, a*political refugee in England. He was a man 
of noble birth and he had a circle of influential friends 
in liussia. When he fled to England the Eussian 
Government desired to seiz*e his fortune but he made 
over his interest in his property to one of the Eoths- 
childs and the Ministers of the Tsar were unwilling 
to risk offending so influential a person by refusing to 
recognise the validity of the transaction. Herzen had 
a sufficiently powerful personality and literary aptitude 
soon to be recognised as the leading spirit amongst the 
Eussian friends of liberty. He published in London 
a Eussian periodical called the “ Kolokdl ” (“ The Bell ”), 
as well as an “ almanack,” and many other fugitive 
writings, and several books. These although they 
were of course stopped at the Eussian frontier so far 
as the public were concerned, had a very large 
clandestine circulation amongst those who were 
inclined towards liberalism. The utterances of the 
“Kolokol” were so important that it was regularly 
read by the high functionaries surrounding the Tsar, 
and by the Tsar himself. It ruthlessly exposed the 
scandals and corruptions amongst the officials which 
would otherwise have been successfully hushed up, 
and no more dreaded threat could be extended towards 
a peccant official than that Herzen should be informed 
of his misdoings. There was no subject upon which 
the “ Kolokdl ” was more insistent and more urgent 
than the freeing of the serfs, and it did not stint its 
praise of Alexander II. when he took the first steps in 
that direction. But in Nicholas’s time the whole real 
trend of the governmental policy was in quite an 
opposite direction. The whole energy of his r^gn was 
devoted to impressing the nation with a deep mark 
from the iron-shod heel of his despotism. At its close 
came the Crimean War. 
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The system of cast-iron despotism which l^ad been 
so laboriously perfected throughout his reign, entirely 
broke down at this national crisis, and the mind of the 
nation revolted against the ^continuance in its entirety 
of a system which had worked such disastrous results. 
There is much ground then for the view which M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu puts forward that the movement for 
the liberation of the serfs was the first great assertion 
of public opinion in Eussian state affairs : — 

The work of Alexander II. is entirely different 
from that of Peter the Great, and exhibits all the 
progress that Eussian society had made in the 
interval ; the first was the work of one man, but 
the second may be said to be the work of a 
people. At the time of the emancipation of the 
serfs, we no longer behold Eussia as a sort of 
passive subject meet only for administrative 
experiments, or (as a Eussian who has adopted 
France as his country has expressed it), a sort 
of sociological laboratory ; it is a nation which 
has left childhood behind, and instead of blindly 
giving itself up to the guidance of a father or 
teacher is working out its own development.” ^ 
Indeed everything now favoured the coming to the 
front of the liberal clement in the ranks of the 
politicians and that element was now stronger than it 
had ever been before. It remained only that the 
enormous power of the Tsar should not be actually 
opposed to this new force. The new Tsar Alexander 
II. certainly had the power in his hands of frustrating 
or of making^ much mjre difficult the liberal movement. 
He was something of a sentimentalist and may some- 
times h^e cared more for the semblance than the 


^ Vol. I., English edition, p. 420 ; French edition, p. 414. 
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reality of humanitarian endeavour. Yet there is no 
reason to suppose that he was not genuinely a well- 
intentioned man. At any rate there belongs to him the 
credit of having opened at once and decisively the gates 
through which rushed this new liberal flood of action. 
So far as he was responsible (and I think he was 
responsible in a large degree) for the emancipation of 
the serfs, it can hardly be denied that he was actuated 
by benevolent and humane motives. Xor can one 
suppose that between 1863 and 1870 his disposition 
towards his people underwent a radical and entire 
change, and that from that time he was governed by 
inhumane impulses. Such a view it seems to me would 
have little to support it. On the other hand it would 
be easy to adduce instances where important emendations 
and additions to the Emancipation Acts have been made 
in the later years of Ale.xander II. and also during the 
reign of his successor aiming at carrying out more easily 
and more perfectly the scheme of emancipation and the 
land settlements for the peasantry. 

But though, at any rate so far as the great bulk of 
the peasantry are concerned, the late Emperor no more 
than his predecessor can be charged with actual cruelty 
or malevolence in intention ; even though it may be 
admitted on the contrary that they have both had the 
material interests of the emancipated serfs at heart ; 
there have been another set of considerations which 
have overshadowed these, and where the two have 
clashed it has not been the latter that has been obliged 
to give way. Alexander II. perhaps actively strove, 
Alexander III. passively acquiesced in being benevolent 
in his autocracy, but the earlier monarch almost as 
much as the later one, refused to give way an inch if • 
the autocracy itself were called in question. It is pro- 
bable that though his humane disposition did not 
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change during his reign, his mental point of view did. 
To a certain extent he became frightened at his own 
actions. In the measures he had taken for the welfare 
of his people, he became aware he had given a strong 
impulse to democratic tendencies, and towards these he 
was more than ever antagonistic after the events of the 
Polish rebellion of 1863, and so it came about that 
though his benevolent interest in the emancipation of 
the peasantry and their settlement on the land hardly 
diminished, it was not in any way allowed to stand in 
the way of preserving perfect and unchecked the 
autocratic power, and a gigantic department of the State 
had as its sole function the protection of the majesty, 
the inviolability, and the safety of his office and 
person. 

That a monarch’s own safety should be his dominat- 
ing care may appear to be a little contemptible, but one 
could hardly look for it to be otherwise. Even if brave 
and self-sacrificing men alone were born to the throne, 
is it possible that they could withstand the subtle 
temptation of identifying themselves with their office, 
of believing wliat they are continually being told by all 
around them, that their office is the personification of 
the welfare of their country, that any blow struck 
against the Tsar is struck against the Tsardoin, and that 
a blow aimed at the Tsardoin is a blow at Russia itself ? 

Thus inflated with the well-being supposed to be 
inherent in himself of 120,000,000 of other human 
beings, the Tsar, if he is a well-meaning and con- 
scientious man, endeavours to carry out a benevolent 
policy through the agency of the Tchin. The Tchin 
was created by Peter the Great, and consists of a huge^ 
hierarchy of officials, departmentalised and centralised. 
Every department finds its head centre in the Tsar 
himself. 
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And now we see two sets of influences set to work 
which luuy easily account for the ruin of even such a 
beneficent work as the emancipation of the serfs 
however unchanged may remain the benevolent inten- 
tions of the autocrat. The Tchin is charged as its 
first duty to preserve the autocracy. Whatever 
else has to be sacrificed, that at least must remain 
safe. Whatever it is necessary to do for the preserva- 
tion of the monarch’s oflBce from risks however 
minute must be done, and no distinction is recog- 
nised between the monarch’s oflice and the monarch’s 
person. 

But this huge engine of government the Tchin is like 
the monster in Mary Shelley’s romance “ Frankenstein.” 
It has got altogether out of the control of its supposed 
guider the Tsar, liven with the most perfect hier- 
archical arrangement, the limits of one man’s time and 
strength and intelligence (especially when the last, as 
was the case in the late reign, was somewhat below the 
average), are not equal to governing so enormous a 
system. Corruption and departmental or local tyranny 
become not only prevalent but dominant. The 
Bureaucracy (the “Tchin”) finds one of its readiest 
defences in the very fact that it is entrusted first and 
foremost with the protection of the Tsardom. For 
example, the Tsar could have no more valuable ally in 
checking the venality and corruption of his subordinates 
than a free press. But the Tchinovniks are masters of 
the situation; their reply is: — “If you allow a free 
press, tendencies mimical to the Tsardom may be 
fostered ; we could tlien no longer answer for your 
safety.” So there is no free press, and the Bureaucracy 
are saved the annoyance of awkward exposures of their 
abuses. 

As Mr Stepuiak wrote in an early number of “ Free 
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.Russia” (November 1890 : article entitled “What can 
the Tsar do ? ”) : — 

“‘Russia is governed by ten thousand ^olo- 
nachalnihs' (head clerks), was the cry of despair 
of Nicholas I., very characteristic from a man of 
his exceptional energy and activity. But since his 
time the population of the Empire has doubled, 
whilst the amount of administrative work devolv- 
ing upon the central authorities has increased at 
least tenfold, telegraphs and railroads having made 
communication with the capital so much quicker 
and easier. 

“ Autocracy as a personal government has long 
ago ceased to exist in Russia, However unsatis- 
factory such a government might be, it has been 
practically supplanted by something still worse — 
the collective automatic despotism of a bureaucracy 
which has no heart to be appealed to, no brain, no 
lofty aims. Like a parasitic plant, it grows upon 
the body politic, sucking its vital strength and 
causing all its diseases. 

" No change in the personnel can be of any avail. 
It is the system that must be changed. The Tsar 
may hit upon a gifted and honest Minister. But 
the amount of administrative work is so enormous 
in a country of the size of Russia, that even one 
single department cannot be carried on upon the 
centralised bureaucratic principle. The history of 
Rusdan administration offers us many instructive 
examples of well - intentioned, highly - talented 
Ministers, governors of regions and provinces, 
like Mouravieff of the Amour, whose best inten- 
tions were spoiled and whose energy proved 
powerless against the _ indifference, sluggishness, 
incapacity, and utter corruption of the hosts of 
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subordinate officials they had to employ. On a 
smaller scale the experiment is reproduced and its 
Shortcomings frankly avowed in private conversa- 
tion by every high official of liberal views.” 

If this view is correct, to contend that Alexander III. 
and his father Alexander TL have been personally just 
and humane Tsars rather strengthens than weakens 
the case against the autocracy. If under them the de- 
fence of the institution implies the absence of good 
government, — if they, who to some extent have had the 
will, have not had the power to control the abuses of 
the tchinovniks, — what could be expected should ihey 
be succeeded by nionarchs such as Peter II., who 
neglected the business of government that he might 
hunt all day ; as Elizabeth, who immortalised her own 
cruelty by styling herself the Clement ” ; or as Paul, 
the insajie ? 

Having tried to realise the nature of the Russian 
autocracy we shall find it instructive to follow the 
fate, under its sway, of the serfs after their emanci- 
pation. 

As we have seen the direct economic measures taken, 
for their establishment as a free peasantry were not 
reversed ; on the contrary, the policy seems persistently 
to have been followed up, and even afforded larger 
scope. It was not in their direct economic provisions 
that the arrangements for the emancipation of the serfs 
came into contact with the tchinovniks. The land 
division and the settlement of all the questions con- 
nected with it, were carried out by specially appointed 
commissions, apart from the regular bureaucracy. It is 
when we examine the sphere of government that central- 
ised officialdom makes its first important entrance on 
the scene. 

The “mir,” or village commune, had a form, of 
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government which had been handed down from the 
Middle Ages through each intervening generation. It 
was entirely independent of the official bureaucfecy, 
and would, we may suppose, fain have remained so. 

The village assembly of heads of families had 
supreme power ; certain of the administrative functions 
were entrusted to the head man or “ starosta ” who 
was elected by it. No conception of government could 
well be simpler, and the powers exercised were con- 
siderable. Practically the disposal and regulation of 
all the communal property was in the hands of the 
village assembly, and it also had police powers for 
minor offences. It was very exceptional for any event 
to arise in a peasant’s life which required the assistance 
qf any other authority but that of the mir. Mr Stepniak, 
in his Eussian Peasantry” (Vol. I., pp. 128, 134), 
gives some interesting examples of communal judicial 
decisions, founded on peasant custom apart from, and 
sometimes in contradiction to the common law of the 
land. If this primitive state of things could have 
continued the peasantry would have remained, so 
far as their everyday life went, tolerably free from 
contact with the tchinovniks. But the governmental 
organisation of the country has insisted upon the con- 
struction of connecting-links which have to a great 
extent undermined the independence of the rural demo- 
cratic communities. 

The riiirs or village communitips are of very various 
sizes. After the emancipation, the Government deter- 
mined to introduce generally, — what had already under 
Nicholas been established on the crown lands, — a unit 
of area and government of more approximately equal 
size, which should usually correspond with the eccles- 
iastical parish. Usually the volost y as this new gov- 
ernmental unit was called, includes a group of several 
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mirs, though how many go to compose it depends on 
their size. There are instances of very large mirs 
constituting volosts singly. Yet even the volosts show 
considerable disparity of size and population, the latter 
differing from a minimum of about 600, to a maximum 
of about 4000. The head man of the volost (the star- 
shina), is, like the head man of the mir (the starosta) 
elected, but his authority is on a larger scale, and he 
exercises it more widely. It is in the starshina that 
the Government finds one of its principal instruments 
for garnering the peasantry to the bureaucratic mill, 
and it is through the starshina that the demoralising 
influence on the peasantry of official corruption ex- 
hibits itself. M. Leroy-Beaulieu speaks as follows on 
this subject : — 

‘^One of the reasons of the tendency of the 
Starshinas to abuse the authority which is en- 
trusted to them is that (contrary to the spirit of 
the Act of Emancipation) the Ispravniks^ or 
officers of police, have gradually subdued these 
headmen chosen from amongst the agricultural 
class, to their direct influence, to such an extent 
that they are but too often reduced to the condi- 
tion of being simply police agents or administrators. 
Some of the laws promulgated in the latter years 
of Alexander 11. have contributed to this regret- 
table metamorphosis. Thus, in 1874, in opposition 
to the Act of Emancipation (on the provisions of 
which the administration has continually en- 
croached little by little), a law conferred on the 
Ispravnik the right of fining or arresting the 
headmen of the village, or even of requesting the 
Provincial Governors to dismiss them. Such a 
measure cannot be calculated to make the humble 
functions of the headmen more honourable, or to 
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attract the most capable of the peasantry to 
undertake them. The headmen of the volost 
subjected to the yoke of the lower representatives 
of official power have ‘ played up ’ to the weak- 
nesses, the arrogance, and the cupidity of the 
tchinovniks on whom they find themselves 
dependent. Another reason of the abuses notice- 
able in the management of their own affairs by 
the peasantry, is that the volosts, which are in 
reality the administrative rural units, are of 
unwieldy extent. With such extended boundaries 
the headman can scarcely be personally known by 
those who elect him ; it is more easy for him to 
elude their supervision ; sometimes the only reason 
for his election has been pressure, or direction 
from the police. His functions, too, are becoming 
more complex and more absorbing ; instead of 
devoting to them his spare time, the starshina 
tends to become a bureaucratic functionary, as 
venal and as tyrannical as the tchinovniks, who 
are not elected at all” (Leroy-Beaulieu, Vol. II., 
French edition, pp. 19, 20 ; English edition, 

p. 18). 

Another source of corruption and demoralisation 
introduced still more intimately into the affairs of 
the peasantry is the pissar, or official clerk of the 
village community or of the volost. Mr Stepniak says 
(“ Bussian Peasantry,” Vol. I, p. 157) : — 

" Now, in modifying the system of rural self- 
government the St Petersburg tchinovniks were * 
inspired to transform this very modest and humble 
village elder into a diminutive tchinovnik, created 
in their own image and likeness. The task was 
not without its difficulties. The elder was as a 
rule deficient in the most essential qualification 
H 
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for his profession — ^he could not write! It was 
therefore necessary that he should be provided 
with a secretary, who could inscribe the paper to 
which he should affix his seal or his cross. This 
important person, the clerk, was generally a 
perfect stranger to the village, a man picked up 
from the streets. As the law must needs give him 
extensive powers, it was all the more desirable 
that he should be easily controlled. 

“ Our legislators proved equal to the task ; for 
they blessed our villagers with a system of law- 
court proceedings which would do honour to much 
bigger places. To give some idea of their method, 
suffice it to say that the clerk of the volost is 
bound to supply his office with no less than 
sixty-five different registers, wherein to keep a 
record of the sixty-five various papers he has to 
issue daily, monthly, or quarterly. This was 
pushing their solicitude for the welfare of the 
countrymen rather too far, and taxing the clerk’s 
powers rather too highly. In some of the larger 
volosts one man does not suffice for the task, and 
the peasants are compelled to maintain two, nay, 
even three clerks. It is needless to add that such 
a complication of legal business can in no way 
keep an adroit clerk in check nor prevent the 
abuse of his power. The opposite is rather the 
case. The figure cut by the pissar or clerk in the 
annals of our new rural local government is a most 
unseemly one indeed. In its earlier period it was 
decidedly its blackest point. 

“ The Government has undoubtedly had a hand 
in making the pissar such a disreputable character, 
by expressly prohibiting the engagement for 
tliis office of men of good education, — for fear 
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of a revolntioii. All who have completed their 
studies at a gymnasium (college), much more 
those who have attended a high school, are 
precluded from filling this post Only the 
more ignorant, those who have been expelled 
from college, or who have never passed further 
than through a primary school, have been 
trusted to approach the peasantry at such close 
quarters. Being generally self-seekers, and not 
particularly high-minded, they easily turned the 
peculiar position in which they were placed to 
their own advantage. The pissar, the interpreter 
of the law, and, more often than not, the only 
• literate man in the district, conld practically do 
whatever he chose. The older, his nominal chief, 
in whom the word law inspired the same panic 
that it did in the breast of every other 
peasant, and who was quite bewildered by the 
bureaucratic complication of his new adminis- 
trative duties, was absolutely helpless in the 
pissar’s hands.” 

When we understand how completely the peasantry 
are in the, hands of officers, who are themselves but 
tools of the police, we have the explanation of the 
frequent stories of tyranny by petty officialdom over the 
peasantry. One example from Mr Stepniak (" Eussian 
Peasantry,” Vol. I. p. 166) will illustrate my meaning : — 
“The village communes have become for the 
country police a permanent source of income, 
often levied in a way which reminds one forcibly 
of the good old days of serfdom. Thus, in the 
Circular issued by the Minister of the Interior on 
March 29th, 1880, we find the significant con- 
fession that, ‘ according to the reports accumulated 
in the offices of the Ministry,’ the country police- 
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officers, profiting by tbeir right to have< one 
orderly to run their errands, were in the habit 
of ta-Tfing from forty to fifty orderlies from the 
communes under their command, whom they 
used as their house and field labourers. In some 
cases the communes, instead of this tribute of 
gratuitous labour, paid a regular tribute of money 
(called obrok by former serfs), amounting in 
some provinces, according to the same authority, 
to from forty thousand to sixty thousand roubles 
a year per province.” 

The right-about-face of the governmental policy 
in relation to the communal liberties has neither been 
so decisive nor so well defined in point of time, as 
it has been in relation to some of the other reforms 
about which I shall speak later, but it has hardly 
been less efficaciously subversive. We have seen 
for example that the development of the policy of 
land redemption has been continued even during 
the past reign. Yet side by side with the second 
of the steps taken to make emancipation more wide- 
reaching, and more efficacious, we have another record 
of the gradual eating away of their communal rights. 
In this process we observe three marked steps. It 
will be remembered that about 1862-3 arbitrators 
were appointed called “mediators of peace” whose 
business it was to carry out the allotment of land to 
the peasantry, and to settle any questions that might 
arise between them and their old lords. At the 
outset the very best part of the nobility allowed 
themselves to be nominated to these positions. But 
about the year 1888, the first step in the downfall 
took place. M. Leroy-Beaulieu thus describes it : — 

“ When the great battle of Emancipation 
seemed to them ended and won, when the great 
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questions of the partitioning and redemption 
of the lands had for the most part been 
settled, the most disinterested and enthusiastic 
of these arbitrators of peace sent in their 
resignations in order to return to their old oc- 
cupations. The moral and intellectual standard 
of these improvised magistrates, which during 
the first two or three years had been an 
unusually high one, rapidly degenerated, and 
they became as incapable, as venal, and as prone 
to illegalities as ordinary tchinovniks” (Leroy- 
Beaulieu, Vol. II. Book I. chap. iv. p. 49, French 
edition. This passage appears to be omitted 
in the English edition). 

The second step was accomplished in 1874 when 
the Arbitrators of Peace were suppressed altogether, 
and their functions were entrusted to the police 
officials — the Ispravniks. 

A ukaze of Alexander III. in 1889 marks the 
third step. By it were created a new class of officials 
entitled, “ Chiefs of the Kural Cantons ” or Natchalnilcs, 
who must be members of the local nobility and 
are at the same time made salaried functionaries of 
the State. They are nominated by the provincial 
governors, but the assemblies of the nobles have a 
consultative voice in the appointment. 

“Everything that has to do with the adminis- 
tration, with the police, even with the finances 
of the village communities i.s thus referred to" 
the new cantonal chiefs. So that cne rural 
class finds itself subject to representatives of 
the nobility. The peasants retain their two- 
storied commune (obshchestvo and volost), they 
continue to elect their headmen of the village 
or volost (starosta and starshina); but before 
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Antoring on their duties, those who have been 
elected by the communes must be confirmed in 
their office by the chief of the canton, and they may 
be dismissed from office by him. Further the 
ZemsUdi Natchalnik has the right of punishing the 
headmen (these mayors) without trial. By article 
62 of the law of 1889 he can on his own authority, 
inflict the following punishments on them : 
surveillance, reprimand, tines not exceeding five 
roubles, arrest for not more than seven days. 

The authority of the Zemskii 

- Natchalnik extends over the mir, and over the 
communal assemblies, as well as over the com- 
munal authorities. Article 44 of the law for ex- 
ample provides that the rural chief shall preside on 
the occasion of the nomination of representatives 
from the peasant class to the provincial assemblies 
(the zemstvo assemblies) ; the presiding officers in 
the election offices are subject to his confirmation ; 
in the course of the election any difficulties that 
arise are decided by him. The only thing the 
law forbids him to do is to cause himsAlf to be 
elected by the peasants of his division. Neither 
the village assemblies nor the volosts can come 
to any decision without the concurrence of the 
natchalnik. In him the law reposes a right of 
veto on all their deliberations ” (Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Vol. II. Book I. chapter iv., French edition, pp. 
54, 65 ; English edition, pp. 52-3, — ^but the 
passage is curtailed). 

Finally the natchalnik is empowered to punish by 
tine and imprisonment any disobedience to his legal 
commands. As it is left to him alone to pronounce on 
the legality of his own commands, this last law practi- 
cally gives him xmlimited power, at all events in ail the 
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smaller matters of everyday life. If such has been the 
undermining of the local liberties and piivil^es of the 
peasants from the political side have we any means of 
gauging the general result on the material well-being of 
the peasantry, of the Act of Emancipation, and the 
regulations for the redemption of their lands ? 

There is a concurrence of testimony that amongst the 
peasantry of to-day there does exist much misery ; that 
for very many of them the material conditions are 
worse than before the Emancipation, for a very con- 
siderable proportion have got head over ears into debt 
to usurious money-lenders, and have pledged away the 
use of their lands and even of their personal labour for 
years to come. 

This deplorable state of things is attributed by some 
to the improvidence, the laziness, and the drunkenness 
of the Russian peasant ; by others the operation of these 
causes to any large extent is denied, and the poverty 
of the peasant is said to be caused by the inadequacy of 
the provision made for him in land, and the extortion 
and trickery of the officials of which he is the victim ; 
a third view is that the conditions which contribute to 
his prosperity or the reverse, differ widely in the differ- 
ent regions; that whilst the peasant in the black earth 
zone has a large enough assignment of that fertile land 
to have a very good chance of making a living, the 
peasant of the north, though he is the possessor of a 
larger acreage, cannot make it suffice for his wants. 
There can I think be little doubt that inequalities of 
this kind exist, nor is there much question that the 
peasantry, connected as it is with rapacious officialdom 
by the links of the police-ridden starshina and pissar. 
suffers greatly from the rascality and tyranny of the 
tchinovniks. It is possible enough too that the peasant 
hiTnaelf aggravates the hardness of his lot in many 
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cases, by drunkenness j for, without taking the dark 
view of his character presented in Lanin’s ‘^Sussian 
Characteristics,” the general testimony is that, at all 
events at certain times, the peasant is greatly addicted 
to intemperance. It may be remarked however in 
connection with this point, that the average consump- 
tion of alcohol in Eussia is less per head than in 
Western European countries, which seems to dispose 
of the idea that the Eussian peasant spends his sub- 
stance in riotous living, and ruins himself by excessive 
drinking. He seems however to be less prone to take 
his glass regularly day by day, and to prefer to concen- 
trate his drinking, so that his festivals (which are 
numerous) become orgies. Thus whilst he drinks less, 
he becomes drunk more often than the working-man of 
other countries. 

But are we able to form any broad and general idea 
of how the peasant’s chances for material well-being 
(taking the Empire as a whole) compare before and after 
the Emancipation ? I think we have data which may 
serve roughly to lead us to conclusions on this point. 

We know that under the old serf corvee the usual 
arrangement was for the serf to work half his time for 
his lord, and half his time for himself. If then the 
total produce of an estate equalled a certain amount, 
half went to the lord and half to the peasantry. The 
object of the arbitrators in the settlement they made in 
1863 and the following years, was as far as possible to 
leave this division of the produce unchanged. So far as 
their objects were carried out, half the produce gener- 
ally speaking was handed by the peasants to the 
landlord in the form of rent, whilst half remained in 
their own hands to serve as their livelihood. There 
then followed the land redemption laws, which made 
the State instead of the landlords the recipient of rent 
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payment. This probably made the actual payment to 
be made by the peasant less onerous, for though he had 
to pay equal to three years* rent down, the actual rent 
was reduced by one quarter. In some cases as we 
have seen, this reduction in the annual payment to be 
made was unaccompanied by the necessity for the 
initial payment of equal to three years’ rent But 
though we must I think conclude from this that so far 
as the direct demand for rent or for land-tax is con- 
cerned the peasant’s position has improved rather than 
deteriorated, there is always going on an increase of the 
burdens they are called upon to bear for imperial and 
local taxation. According to M. Leroy -Beaulieu taxa- 
tion proper now amounts to actually two-thirds as much 
as the redemption payments for the land. “The 
redemption tax,” he says, “ makes up about 60 per cent, 
of the burdens which press on the quondam serfs ; the 
remainder goes to pay the impositions of the State and 
of local taxation ” (Note, Vol. I., French edition, p. 565. 
This note is not given in the English edition). 

The chief factor in the case as thus exhibited is the 
crushing weight of taxation, and if this view is correct, 
one hears without surprise of the gradual impoverish- 
ment of the peasantry, of their becoming the virtual 
serfs, almost the slaves indeed, of the money-lenders, 
and of many of them becoming landless men. 

It would doubtless be a mistake to assume that the 
understanding about the corv^a’s only occupying half 
the time of the serfs under the old arrangements was 
rigidly adhered to. Though it may have been illegal 
for the lords to extort more from their serfs there was 
no one to keep their illegalities in check. Practically 
their actions had to be accepted without appeal. All 
that can be said therefore is, that enough was left to 
the serfs to furnish them with a bare “ living wage,” 
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and when I use this expression I mean it to be inter- 
preted pretty literally. Still it was then the lord’s 
immediate interest to keep his serfs, as he would keep 
his cattle, not only alive, but as far as might be strong 
and healthy, and in good working condition, and these 
considerations may have acted more powerfully to pre- 
serve to the peasants their nominal rights than any 
legal status that they may have been supposed to possess. 
But this safeguard is no longer in operation. If the 
landlord finds that one set of peasants are worn out 
and in consequence of poverty and insufficient food 
unable to do a good day’s work, he can cease to employ 

them, and take into his service others who have not 
been so unfortunate as their neighbours. There is 
therefore little probability of their being inclined to 
“ temper the wind to the shorn lamb.” If then under 
the old state of things, the peasantry could just scrape 
^along, and if under the new state of things the 
financial burdens they have to bear for the benefit of 
the landlords are pretty much the same as they were 

then, how is it possible that taxation shall be immensely 
increased without reducing them, or a very laige num- 
ber of them to a state of ruin ? 

As to the general conclusion evidence which is piti- 
lessly strong is furnished in the Blue-Book giving the 
results of the recent Eoyal Commission on labour so far 
as Eussia is concerned (Foreign Eeports, VoL X., pre- 
sented to Parliament, 1893 ; published 1894). We read 
there, for instance, that the extent of the holdings of 
the peasantry in land seems to have declined since 
1861-6 by some 25 per cent. (Div. i., 4 d). In 
another part of the same Eeport we read : “ Whilst the 
’ expenditure of the lower classes in Western Europe and 
the United States has universally increased during the 
last fifteen years, that of the Eussian people has 
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actually decreased. The consumption of both com and 
textile fabrics has considerably diminished within this 
period.” And again : “ The increased exportation of 
grain from Bussia is the result, not of increased pro- 
duction, but of diminished consumption, and of a 
diminished number of cattle ” (Div. i., 1 d). 

Meanwhile some gain has to be counted in having 
got free from the tyranny and caprice exercised in 
many instances by the old lords. It is something that 
it is no longer possible to write as Herzen wrote in the 
reign of Nicholas I. : — 

" Unfortunately the attributes of craelty, corrap- 
tion, and rage against the serfs and peasants are 
more unfailing with our nobility than honesty and 
honour. Of course, there is a minority of civilised 
landed proprietors who do not quarrel from early 
to late with their servants, who do not whip their 
peasants every day, but still also among them afe 
some who are not too far from Soltikow and the 
American planters. 

"Entire martyrologies of the most frightful 
crimes are buried in the ante-rooms, the maid- 
servants’ chambers, the villages, and the chambers 
of torture of the police; recollections of them 
ferment in many hearts, ripening through many 
generations for a bloody, hopeless revenge ” (" My 
Exile,” VoL II. pp. 203-204). 

The following may be read in amplification of the contents of 
this chapter : — 

Leroy - Beaulieu, Vol. I. Book VII., and Vol. II. Book I. 
chaps, i., ii., and iv. 

Mackenzie Wallace’s " Bussia,” chaps, viii., xxix., xxx., zzxL, 
and zxzii. This book is referred to in future pages as 
Wallace. 

Stepniak, “Bussian Peasantry,” Vol. I., page 114 to end of 
vol. ; " Boyal Commission on Labour Foreign Beports, 
Vol. X. (Bussia).” 
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PENELOPE’S WEB; AN ACCOUNT OF OTHER REFORMS UNDER- 
TAKEN IN THE ’sixties, AND THEIR SUBSEQUENT 
PARTIAL UNDOING. 

Local Government. 

The Act of Emancipation for the serfs in 1863 was 
followed in the succeeding, year by the establishment of 
local governing bodies called Zemstvos. Hitherto the 
only assemblies at all comparable to the newly-created 
bodies were the provincial assemblies of the nobles, and 
in any case the similarity of these was but very slight, 
for though with energetic self-assertion their meetings 
might have assumed some importance, they were practi- 
cally of very little significance. 

"Wlien the creation of the new bodies was ordained 
these were not superseded, but they continued to lead 
an uneventful and almost purely ceremonial existence 
contemporaneously with the local governing bodies set 
up by Alexander II. in 1863. 

These are of two grades, the smaller (district) 
Zemstvo- Assemblies, and the Zemstvo-Assemblies for 
whole provinces or “ Governments.” The district 
Zemstvo-Assembly consists of representatives from 
three orders of electors, each of whom chooses a fixed 
proportion of, the members. The three orders are (1) 
the landed proprietors who become electors in virtue of 
a property qualification ; (2) the rural communes which 
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elect their members not directly but through the volost 
assemblies, representing the peasants, and (3) the 
municipal corporations. 

The Provincial Zemstvo-Assemblies are elected by 
the members of the District Zemstvo- Assemblies, each 
of the latter bodies being represented in the former by 
seven or eight members. 

The functions of the Zemstvo- Assemblies are some- 
what analogous to those of our own County Councils. 
They have to look after the maintenance of roads and 
bridges, to care for primary education, sanitary affairs, 
etc. Till recently too, they had to elect Justices of the 
Peace. 

From the very first the Zemstvos have been handi- 
capped in their monetary arrangements ; the taxation 
that they have been empowered to impose has been but 
a small percentage of the total paid by the inhabitants, 
and even what has resulted from this limited power of 
taxation has not been at the free disposal of the 
Zemstvo- Assemblies. Certain matters, notably educa- 
tion, and measures for public health have been permis- 
sive objects of expenditure, but permissive only if 
sufficient funds were left to carry them out after the 
obligatory objects of expenditure had been fully 
attended to. These last were matters concerning the 
central government especially having to do with the 
army and police, quartering troops and the like, and 
they have swallowed up such a large proportion of the 
incomings from local taxation that in spite of the very 
general anxiety of the Zemstvo-Assemblies to look after 
education and other intimate needs of the peasantry, 
very scanty funds indeed have been left in their hands 
to carry out such objects, Yet at the initiation of the 


> The Statesman's Year Book (for 1893) says that of the local 
taxation 37 per cent, is spent in " obligatory ” expenses. There 
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reform there was more possibility of advantageous 
effort in these directions than has since been the case. 

In the matter of local government indeed as in other 
departments of State activity, the effect of the period of 
reaction has been experienced. The legislation of the 
last years of Alexander 11. diminished the prerogatives 
of the Zemstvos. The Government was anxious above 
all things else to reinforce the .'luthority of the pro- 
vincial governors, to whose power it confided the con- 
firmation or rejection of the election of the Justices of 
the Peace for rural districts nominated by the Zemstvo- 
Assemblies, so that the elections by them became 
nominal affairs. 

Sometimes, as for instance in educational matters, the 
representative bodies are frustrated from headquarters. 
The Zemstvos have shown a most laudable desire to 
further primary education, and they have been ener- 
getic in founding primary schools in spite of the money 
difficulties I have spoken about. Probably Bussia with 
all her deficiencies has no sorer need than this. M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu says : — 

“ During almost the whole of the second half of 
Alexander IL’s reign, the ministry of public educa- 
tion at the head of which was Counts (Dmitri) 
Tolstoi was less bent on increasing the number of 
schools than on supervising and weeding out the 
personnel of the teaching staff. Here as every- 
where else, political uneasiness and official anxieties 
took precedence of all other things. Dominated by 
the fear of seeing ways opened up for the re- 
volutionary propaganda, Petersburg watched the 
humble foundations of the provincial Zemstvos 


is available for hygiene and medical help only 23 per cent, and 
for education only 17 per cent. 
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with a distrustful eye. And so it came about that 
the minister closed most of the seminaries or normal 
schools for teachers that had been opened by the 
Zemstvos, and abolished supplementary courses of 
study which had been organised by them for vaca- 
tions. The action taken by the central authority 
was of such a nature as to cause an august person- 
age to say that all the efforts of the minister of 
public instruction were directed against popular 
education. Many a time in fact has the zeal of the 
Zemstvos and the Communes been paralysed by the 
bureaucracy of St Petersburg, whose timorous watch- 
fulness is more awakened by their schools and their 
schoolmasters than by anything else. This suspicion 
has made the position of the unfortunate school- 
teachers a miserable one, and by wounding the feel- 
ings of a great number of them and embittering 
them, has done much to encourage in many of them 
revolutionary aspirations, the very thing from which 
it is sought to preserve them. The action of in- 
formers encouraged by the minister's inspectors, 
and the petty harassments to which they are sub- 
jected at the hands of the police, have had the most 
grotesque and the most lamentable consequences. 
Let him be ignorant, lazy, and drunken, and the 
teacher may safely count on the indulgence of his 
superiors, who only treat with severity masters who 
have made themselves suspicious by their zeal in 
teaching the people ” (Vol. II. Book III. chap. ii. 
p. 205, French edition ; English edition, pp. 184-5). 

The sessions of a Zemstvo- Assembly are short, and 
during the rest of the year its business is carried bn by 
a permanent committee appointed by it. This per- 
manent committee or board was formerly freely elected 
by the whole of the Zemstvo-Assembly, but the ad- 
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ministration has recently usurped powers which materi- 
ally alter the confidence with which the people can 
look upon the constitution of the board. The whole 
assembly can now only choose a certain number of 
Tiominces for this position from amongst their number, 
and the central government appoints a certain number 
of these to constitute the board. Sometimes it ventures 
on still more flagrant aggressions as for example when 
it recently appointed as chairman of a board a man who 
had sought election as one of the Zemstvo- Assembly's 
nominees but who had not been accorded sufficient 
votes for this. During the last reign too the franchise 
regulations for the election of the Zemstvo- Assemblies 
themselves underwent restriction, and the numerical 
direct representation of the peasantry was reduced. 

In 1870 a system of municipal councils was intro- 
duced for the three great municipalities of St 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Odessa, and it was after- 
wards extended to other large towns. These Doumas 
as they were called differed in many particulars 
from the Zemstvo-Assemblies elected for departments 
or rural districts. The electors were not divided 
into orders according to their social grade, but into 
three orders dependent on the amount of taxes paid, 
classed in such a way that about a third of the total 
taxes was paid by each order whilst each order 
returned a third of the members. The effect of this 
was that the political power, such as it was, was 
largely concentrated in the hands of the richer classes. 
Thus in St Petersburg in 1873 whilst of the third 
order there were 17,479 electors, of the second there 
were only 887, and of the first only 224 ; but the 224 
electors returned as many members to the council 
as the 17,479. As electoral meetings, and organisa- 
tion beforehand were practically forbidden very little 
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general interest was taken in the elections, and as 
there was no division of the cities into wards, and 
the nomination of candidates was carried on without 
limit, the actual returns were almost a matter of 
chance, except that the substantial merchant class 
generally obtained the preponderating position, which 
they used to further their class interests. 

A new electoral law promulgated in 1892 has not 
improved matters, for whilst it has done away with 
the orders, it has effected this by stringently restricting 
the franchise which is now dependent on a high 
property qualification, so that those who before 
belonged to the third order of voters are for the most 
part disfranchised altogether. 

The Municipal Councils are in some respects subject 
to the authority of the Provincial Zemstvos and can 
be taxed for certain purposes of mutual concern by 
them. This is not the case however in the two 
capitals and Odessa whose councils have themselves 
been created Municipal Zemstvos. 

Legal Reforms. 

The years 1863 and 1864 saw the initiation of a 
third great reform. Besides sotting in motion the first 
measures which were to lead to the emancipation of 
the serfs, and the establishment of Local Councils, the 
Government determined to reform judicial procedure. 
Russian law consists of a mass of imperial official 
pronouncements, ukazes as they are called. .These 
are disconnected, often they are inconsistent one with 
another. Under Nicholas 1. the accumulated mass of 
ukdzes was reduced to a sort of code but without 
any attempt’s being made to inform it with symmetry 
or to do away with its incongruous superfluities and 
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contradictions. This as it was called con- 

sisting of more than 60,000 articles, and divided into 
more than 1,500 chapters, remained and remains the 
working body of law for the Russian Empire, and iu 
spite of its unwieldy dimensions is an improvement 
on the chaos that obtained before its compilation. 

It was to a reform of the way in which the laws of 
Russia should be administered, not to a remodelling 
of the way in vrhich they should be presented, that 
the ministers of Alexander II. directed their attention 
in 1864. They aimed to effect the separation of the 
judicial from the administrative power so as to secure 
the independence of the judges whether in the lower 
or the higher courts. They aimed too at making all 
subjects of the Tsar equal in the eye of the law, to 
secure publicity in the administration of justice, and 
even in the participation of the people themselves in 
that administration by the introduction of the jury 
system and in the creation of elective Justices of 
the Peace, who were to be chosen by the Zemstvo- 
Assemblies in the country, and by the municipal 
corporations in the town. 

We cannot say, any more than we can in the cases 
of the other two great contemporaneous reforms, that 
of all these lofty ideals nothing at all remains extant of 
permanent gain. M. Leroy-Beaulieu indeed gives it 
as his opinion that whilst corruption has found a nidus 
iu the communal tribunals where peasant custom 
rather than law is still administered, in the reformed 
courts venality has almost entirely disappeared (Vol. 
11. Book IV, chap. ii. (French edition), p. 314). 
One is almost surprised to hear that in the opinion 
of so competent a judge so great an advantage has 
been secured, when one gathers from his pages how 
the reforms of 1864 have gradually been whittled away. 
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Alexander III. by creating the Cantonal Chiefs brought 
functionaries into being who were simultaneously 
invested with administrative and judicial powers and 
so far' as the rural districts were concerned the 
principle of keeping them separated was abandoned. 
Again ministers are now careful not to appoint as 
judges men of independent mind; these excite such 
distrust that they are kept out in the cold and the 
fact that when good appointments are to be made 
their claims are put on one side makes them the 
readier to give ear to revolutionary politicians. The 
irremovability of the judges too has been tampered 
with by a legal device, for under the pretence of 
appointing them on 'probaPion they are kept for many 
years without their positions’ being confirmed, so that 
a very small minority actually enjoy the privileges 
of irremovability. Other guarantees of justice are with- 
drawn by the placing of all political offences, and 
more recently all cases in which any official is con- 
cerned in connection with his duties, in a category 
apart from those tried by the ordinary tribunals and 
the ordinary law, and in withdrawing them from the 
judgment of a jury, and still more flagrantly by the 
action of the political police who have the power 
when they think that even these exceptional tribunals 
are not drastic enough for their ends, in political cases 
to imprison or exile persons merely on suspicion or 
simply because they are obnoxious, by what is called 
“administrative process,” entirely without trial and 
without any opportunity of proving themselves 
innocent. The resemblance to the hated “ Lettres 
de cachet” of the ante-Kevolution period in France 
is very close. 

In 1889 a new ukaze was issued withdrawing 
several categories of cases from the cognisance of juries. 
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Another popular guarantee of justice has been tampered 
with by depriving the Zemstvo-Assemblies of the right 
of electing the J ustices of the Peace. The establish- 
ment of popularly elected Justices of the Peace was 
perhaps the most notable of the judicial reforms. These 
Justices had under their jurisdiction all petty criminal 
cases punishable up to a certain limit/ and also minor ^ 
civil cases. Their establishment at once wrought an 
enormous change in the conditions of Eussian life. 
Like the so-called Arbitrators of Peace, the first 
persons who allowed themselves to be nominated to 
these offices were of an exceedingly high type. It soon 
became understood by the peasantry, and resentfully 
realised by those who had till lately been their lords, 
that before these tribunals one man was regarded as 
absolutely the equal of another in legal rights. There 
was probably nothing else which did so much as this to 
make the peasantry realise that they had entered upon 
the full dignity of free human beings. 

Unfortunately the high type of the 'personnel of the 
magistracy was not maintained ; it degenerated in a 
similar way to that in which the personnel of the 
Arbiters of Peace had done. Still the institution 
remained, and was fairly well administered. But in 
1879 *a ukaze was issued which instructed the pro- 
vincial governors to give a confidential report on the 
character of those nominated for the magistracy by the 
provincial assemblies. The recommendations of these 
secret reports have hardly ever been disregarded so that 
practically the nomination of these magistrates has 
since then rested with the Governors of the Provinces. 
The recent years at the end of the past reign have 


1 Three months* imprisonment. 

^ Where not more than the value of 500 roubles was in question. 
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seen the completion of this retrograde change of policy ; 
the Government has^ except in the two capitals and in 
some large towns, swept away this popularly elected 
magistracy which has done so much for Eussia, and has 
on the whole worked so well, and has superseded it by 
nominees of its own called District Commanders. 

Some curious features of the administration of justice 
in Eussia were illustrated in the trial in 1878 of Vera 
Zasiilitch. I translate the account given of the matter 
by M. Leroy-Beaulieu : — 

** It was the last political trial ^ adjudicated upon 
publicly and with a jury. The high social position 
of the victim of the attempt ; the sex, the youth- 
fulness, the coolness, and the exaltation of mind 
of the prisoner; the daring eloquence of her 
counsel ; the evidence of the witnesses, which 
almost made it appear that it was the prefecture of 
police that was on its trial ; the jury’s unexpected 
verdict ; everything even to the sudden disappear- 
ance at the door of the courthouse of the woman 
who had been acquitted, combined to throw a 
romantic glamour over this memorable trial. It 
will be remembered how the affair arose. A 
young Eussian woman living on the banks of the 

1 Vera Zasulitch and (live years earlier) Serguis Natchaiev were 
brought before the ordinary tribunal^ because the Government 
refused to recognise the prisoners as political offenders and wished 
them to be considered ordinary malefactors. Moreover in the 
case of Natchaiev extradition from Switzerland was only obtained 
on the Russian Government's formally pledging itself to treat the 
prisoner as a non-political offender. The case of Leo Deutch 
extradited by one of the German principalities in 1884 is similar. 
When the authorities have professedly regarded offences as 
political they have always tried them (if any trial at all has been 
vouchsafed) before the exceptional tribunals created for the pur- 
pose, in which of course juries have no part. 
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Volga three or foar hundred leagues from the 
capital had read in a newspaper that a political 
prisoner not personally known to her had been 
flogged by order of General Trepov, then Prefect 
of Police at St Petersburg. Like a new Charlotte 
Corday the girl constituted herself the avenger of 
humanity. WTiat she did was to journey half 
across Russia to mete out punishment to this 
Prefect who could not control his temper; she 
obtained an interview with him, fired at him with 
a revolver wounding him seriously. There" was 
no doubt about the crime’s having been committed, 
or about its having been premeditated ; the ad- 
missions of the prisoner made this perfectly clear. 
Yet in spite of the efforts of the prosecution the 
jury acquitted amidst the applause of the audience 
and of the crowd outside the court.” 

Th^t is M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s account of the matter. 
(Yol. 11. Book IV. chap, vi., French edition, pp. 
409-10 ; English edition, pp. 374-5). The story can 
also be read in Mr Stepniak’s “ Underground Russia.” 

The case is interesting as showing in the first place a 
strong sense that the personal dignity at all events of 
political prisoners should be z’espected. The after 
results too are characteristic. The verdict was quashed 
and Miss Zasulitch would doubtless soon have found 
herself dealt with by the secret police had she not 
succeeded in escaping to Switzerland. 

The action of the girl was certainly heroic and that of 
the jury hardly less so. Yet an attempted assassination 
followed by the return of a false verdict in the teeth of 
the evidence does not at first sight seem a very 
ennobling effort in the direction of securing popular 
liberties. Yet in its essence it may have been informed 
with very much the same spirit that caused Hampden 
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to refuse to pay ship-money, or dictated the acquittal 
of the seven bishops, for it was felt to be a notable pro- 
test against a tyranny which thought itself perfectly 
secure. 

Army REFORftf: Short Service, and Education 
FOR THE Soldiers. 

I must not omit to mention another reform of this 
period ; comparatively little is heard of it, but it has 
had far-reaching results. General Count Dmitri 
Miliutin was appointed Assistant Minister of War in 
July 1860, and in June 1862 became Minister of War, 
retaining the post during the rest of Alexander II.’s 
reign. He reformed the Eussian army, introducing 
general conscription and short service. Nicholas had 
extended the period of service to twenty-five years, but 
Miliutin introduced annual levies, nominally for eight 
years* service, but the soldiers had in reality to serve not 
more than five, and sometimes as short a period as three 
years. The commissariat was reformed and some of 
the barbarous corporal punishments of the old regula- 
tions were abolished. But what we should perhaps 
note more than any other point is that every subaltern 
officer was compelled to instruct the men of his own 
company or battalion in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
By this administrative act, the Russian army became a 
vast institution for primary education for the male 
population, one that affects far more than the schools 
through which only a certain proportion of the peasants 
have passed as children. The percentage of men who 
know how to read and write when they leave the ranks^of 
the army is materially higher than amongst the recruits. 

One is glad to know that this reform is not one of 
those which has been subsequently nullified, so that in 
this instance the title of my chapter (“ Penelope's Web ”) 
does not apply. 
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The Phess and its Censorship. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu, speaking of the control exercised 
by the Government over the Russian press at the end of 
the reign of Nicholas, says : “ Nothing in Europe 
equalled the severity of the regulation^ whicli had been 
in force since 1828 unless it were the Roman index 
before the Italian Revolution (for the Russian autocracy 
being a lay authority had never exercised so much 
vigour against speculative thought and science as 
against political writings). Every single periodical, 
pamphlet, or book, whether in Russian or in a foreign 
language, whether ancient or modern, was submitted to 
the censorship before it was published. Ordinary 
censorship alone seemed insufficient; a censorship of 
two or three degrees was contrived. In 1848 a superior 
committee was appointed whose business it was to 
censure the censorship. Side by side with the ordinary 
censorship the Emperor Nicholas appointed special 
censorships whose business it was to watch over each 
branch of human activity ; one of these was the military 
censorship (abolished by Alexander II.), another was 
the ecclesiastical censorship which is extant to-day, and 
conferred as it naturally is on ecclesiastics, extends their 
jurisdiction to all works dealing with the clergy and 
religion ” (Vol. II. Book V. chap, i., French edition of 
1893, pp. 479 and 480; English edition, pp. 438 
to 439). 

With the press censorship the same sequence of 
phenomena is observable as with so many other things- 
Once more it is Penelope’s Web. Strides are taken in 
the direction of a liberal and enlightened policy in the 
early reforming years of Alexander II., followed in the 
next decade by reactionary measures which were made 
more stringent in the deadening years of the last reign. 
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Under Alexander IL, with the exception of the 
ecclesiastical censorship, the various depa/rtmental 
censorships were abolished and in 1865 the “preventive ” 
censorship (that is censorship before publication) was 
done away with. This last relaxation however took 
effect in the capitals only and even there only for works 
which attained a certain importance in size, viz. more 
than ten printed sheets. Further a copy of each book 
had to be put in the hands of the censors some days 
before publication, and although it was not necessary to 
await their consent before the issue of the book, if in 
their opinion it were objectionable in tendency they 
might order the edition to be seized. But the import- 
ant concession granted by the uk^ze of 1865 was that 
such a seizure was to be confirmed or quashed ly the 
law-courts. 

In 1872 appeared the first of the inevitable reaction- 
ary ukazes. Decision as to whether the publication 
should be suppressed was taken out of the hands of the 
law-courts and the matter was henceforth to be settled 
by a committee of ministers who were to have sovereign 
authority over thought and pen, and were to pronounce 
their judgments without trial or debate. From them 
there was no appeal. 

The periodical press of the two capitals is for the 
most part relieved from preventive censorship if it 
submits itself to what penalties may be adjudged suited 
to its trespasses against the views of the authorities. 
These penalties are very efficient for the end in view. 
There is a system of warnings; after three of these a 
paper is liable to total suppression. Falling short of 
this capital punishment, newspapers are suppressed for 
periods of three, six, or twelve months, or they are 
subjected to heavy indirect fines by being forbidden to 
print advertisements for a specified time, or they , are 
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not allowed to be distributed by sale to^'any but their 
regular subscribers. 

Even English readers used to be familiar with the 
name of the great Russian newspaper, the Qolos, This 
is what M. Leroy-Beaulieu says concerning its suppres- 
sion : — 

“ The Golos was a periodical which in any 
other country one would have been tempted to take 
for a semi-official publication, but the story even 
of this paper was but one long series of warnings 
and suspensions. M. Kraievsky’s organ had been 
condemned to silence many times during the latter 
years of Alexander II., and in July 1881 it was 
once more suspended for six months by Alexander 
III. When it once more saw the light in 1882 its 
second number was assailed by a warning, and it 
was forbidden to be sold in the streets. In 1883 it 
was again suspended and this time it was not 
allowed to come to life again. According to the 
regulations a journal that does not appear for a 
whole year loses the right to reappear altogether. 
In order not to be sacrificed to this rule M. Kraiev- 
sky had had specially printed for the censorship 
a single number of the Golos made up entirely of 
extracts from the Official Messenger and the 
Moscow GazettCi The precaution did not save the 
existence of the fated sheet. The Minister of the 
Interior had the management of the Golos warned 
that it must not appear again unless the proprietor- 
ship and the editorship passed into the hands of 
people agreeable to the Ministry. The plan was to 
turn the liberal journal of St Petersburg into a 
branch organ of M. Eatkoffs Moscow Gazette. 
Offers were made to buy it up. The Golos which 
was then the organ that enjoyed perhaps the 
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widest circulation in the country, represented con- 
siderable capital. M. Kraievsky its owner, pre- 
ferred losing all to giving it over to his political 
opponents” (Vol. II. Book V. chap, i., French 
edition of 1893, p. 485 ; English edition, 
pp. 443-4). 

In 1882 appeared a further edict. For the suppres- 
sion of any publication all that was now necessary was 
the concurrent decision of the ministers of the Interior, 
of Justice, and of Education, and of the Procurator of 
the Holy Synod. By this committee of four the 
Moscow Telegrwph was suppressed in 1883, and in 
1884, The Annals of the Country, edited by M. 
Soltykov. Both of these were important publications. 
The Moscow Telegraph was the most popular, 
advanced, and talented of any of the daily papers that 
have been issued in Eussia, and The Annals of the 
Country was the journal which represented advanced 
thought in politics, philosophy, literature, and art. ^ 

The early years of the last reign saw other extensions df 
the power of the Executive over the press equally deplor- 
able. Thus at certain times the Governors-general who 
under the dictatorship of Loris Melikov were to suppress 
Nihilism were allowed to suppress any publications 
" whose tendencies were recognised as being dangerous.” 

0»e very curious result of all this tyranny against 
the press has been the development of a particular 
oblique style of writing in the Eussian pressman, so 

^Mr Noble says (“The Eussian Kevolt,” page 234) that the 
tales in this journal were not only witty but immoral, the object 
of the editor (who was also their author) being “ to show that so 
long as political topics were avoided almost any excesses might 
be indulged in.” The suppression which followed was not on this 
account, but for the “ dangerous ” political opinions of the Amuda 
“ and tlie alleged connection of members of its staff with secret 
societies,” 
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that anyone accustomed to write much for the Russian 
newspapers finds it a little difficult when writing 
without restraint to put down perfectly directly what 
he means to say. Like the protective colours observed 
by Darwin in small birds which shield them in some 
measure from the observation of birds of prey, the 
writers have acquired a manner of composition which 
sometimes enables them to escape the Censor- Vulture. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu says: — 

No country has pushed further the art of 
making ingenious allusions which direct people's 
thoughts to the points about which the journalists 
dare not write directly ; of making insinuations 
which cause people to suspect to exist the very 
things the existence of which is called in question ; 
or giving hints which lend force or point to what 
is actually expressed" (Vol. II., Book V., chap, i., 
French edition of 1893, p. 475. Compare 
. translation given in English edition, p. 434). 

* For foreign languages there is a special censorship, 
and many of the foreign publications and books 
admitted to Russia are mutilated by the scissors, or 
disfigured by the blacking-brush used to blot out 
those parts to which objection is taken. 

But the chief rigours of the censorship for non- 
Russian languages have been reserved for those spoken 
within the Empire whose use is deemed to cherish 
nationalistic dreams inimical to the unity of the 
whole country ; notably the Polish, the Lithuanian, and 
the Ukrainian (or Malo-Russian) languages. Whole 
branches of the literatures of these have been entirely 
suppressed. 

The provincial newspapers printed in Great Russia 
are with one or two exceptions reduced to a state of 
contemptible impotence and insignificance. This it is 
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not hard to understand when one remembers t^at they 
have not (like most of the papers of the two capitals) 
been relieved from the preventive censure. The 
vexations and delays of the system must indeed be hard 
to endure. Censors are only found in large towns and 
the editors have to await their good pleasure before 
they receive back their proof-sheets. If any difficulty 
arises the question must be referred to a censorship 
committee. Of these there are only eight or nine in 
the whole Empire, so the delays involved in a reference 
to one of them may easily be imagined. 

I must again quote M. Leroy-Beaulieu. His preg- 
nant criticism of the state of things is : — 

“ This bondage of the provincial press is one of 
the principal obstacles in the way of the reforms’ 
becoming practically efficacious, and in the way of 
any control of government by public opinion. It 
is one of the things which deprives the new 
administrative self-government, the Zemstvos and 
the Municipalities, of much of their usefulness. 
Again here we have one of the causes which account 
for the ignorance of the Bussians of the capital, of 
highly placed functionaries, and of the Govern- 
ment itself, concerning what is going on in the 
interior of the Empire. How can the evils from 
which the people suffer, the abuses of the Adminis- 
tration, the illegalities of local authorities, be . 
brought to the knowledge of the higher authorities 
by a press which has hardly more independence 
than the telegrams or reports of the* governors ? 
In Bussia the Provinces are dumb; the weakly 
organs which essay to speak in their name have 
nothing about them either of liberty or spontaneity ; 
their mechanical language tells nothing to 
anybody" (VoL II. Book V. chap, ii., French 
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edition of 1893, pp. 503-4; English edition, 
p. 459). 

The following may be read in amplification of the 
contents of this chapter: — 

Local Government : — Leroy-Beaulieu, Vol. II. Book III. ; 
Wallace, chaps, ix. and xiv. 

Legal Reforms: — Leroy-Beaulieu, Vol. II., first six chaps, of 
Book IV., especially chap. vi. ; Wallace, chap, xxxiii. ; 
Stepiiiak, ‘‘ Undeiground Russia,” pages 116-126. 
Censorship: — Leroy-Beaulieu, Vol. II., first two chaps, of 
Book V. ; George Keniian, “Blacked Out,’* Century 
Magazine^ May 1890. 
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KELIGIONS AND RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS. 

We have now spoken of the reforms attempted in the 
status of the peasantry, in the system of local 
administration, and in administration of the law ; we 
have seen how to a great extent they have proved 
abortive ; and we have observed how first with the rise, 
and then with the ebb of the tide of reform there has 
contemporaneously been an increase and a diminution 
of the amount of freedom enjoyed by the press, by 
public meetings, and in general in public and even in 
private speech. It will here be a convenient place to 
discuss what amount of religious toleration is exercised 
in Eussia and how much truth there is in the allegations 
of ruthless and cruel persecutions. Difficult as it is to 
get reliable information on Eussian affairs in general, 
on no subject does there at first sight seem to be so 
much discrepancy in the evidence offered as on this. 
On the one hand we are told that nowhere does such 
complete toleration exist as in Eussia ; walk down the 
Nevskoi Prospekt in St Petersburg and in that one 
street you will find the great Kazan (Orthodox) 
Cathedral, a Lutheran Church, a Dutch Church, a 
Eoman Catholic Church, a Jewish Synagogue, and a 
Mosque. “ Does this ” it is asked “ look like intoler- 
ance ? ” The theory by which the Eussian ecclesias- 
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tical authorities are supposed to be actuated is that all 
shall be tolerated in the profession of their religions 
whatever they may be, so long as they are the creeds of 
their fathers, but that no change from any religion to 
another is allowed. There is however one important 
exception to this rule, for the Greek Orthodox Church 
is enjoined to make as many converts amongst those 
professing other religions as it is able. Now observe 
that this theory of ‘‘tolerance” would have justified 
the ruthless stamping out in the Catholic countries of 
Europe of the budding Protestant Reformation of three 
and a half centuries ago, and in fact does justify the 
Russian Government in their own eyes, in their cruel 
persecution of the Molokani, the Stundists, and other 
reforming sects of South Russia. The Stundist persecu- 
tion is directly instigated by the Holy Synod, and is 
entirely consistent with the officially avowed theories. 

For a fairly frank exposition of the Russian Govern- 
mental theory of “toleration” the reader may for 
example be referred to an article by Madame Novikoff 
in the Contemporary Review for February 1889. It is 
a review of Mr Stead’s “ Truth about Russia ” and is 
called “ A Cask of Honey with a Spoonful of Tar,” the 
“ cask of honey ” being the somewhat fulsome account 
Mr Stead gives of the Russian Government, the “ spoon- 
ful of tar ” the gentle remonstrance he ventures upon 
with regard to the religious persecution. Madame 
Novikoff boldly asserts : — 

“ Russia tolerates all religions and prosecutes at 
law only sects who propagate immoral and criminal 
doctrines, which would not be permitted, in fact, 
in any part of the world where Christian morality 
is accepted as the basis of legislation. 

“ Russia established perfect religious liberty long 
before many of her civilised neighbours.” 
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This sounds well ; but next we are enlightened as 
to what the . expression “ perfect religious liberty ** 
means : — 

“ In England and in America, where the Christian 
faith is ‘ splittered ’ into a hundred sects, it may 
be not only possible but necessary to allow liberty 
of religious competition, or propagandism. The 
sporting propensities of those countries discloses 
itself even in the field of religion. With us it is 
not so. Our church prays daily for the unity of 
all the churches. . . .We consider every 

schism a plague whose infection has to be stamped 
out. We have no hankering, I assure you, after 
the ideal of possessing as many creeds as there are 
sign-posts. ... As for us, we are content with 
one absolute Truth, based on the Gospels, and 
explained by the seven (Ecumenical Councils. . . . 
Before even the duty of defending the frontier 
from invasion of hostile armies, is the duty of 
defending the orthodox faith from the assaults of 
sects and heresies. . . . Hence, while we per- 
mit every man to practise freely in Eussia what- 
ever creed he professes, we cannot permit attempts 
to pervert others from the Orthodox faith. 

“ In Eussia you may be Protestant, Catholic, or 
Mahommedaii. You may practise your rites, and 
ivorship God in your own way, and also bring up 
your children in your own creed; but in mixed 
marriages, with a (Ireek Orthodox, the law of the 
country insists that the children shall belong to 
the established faith. Besides, you m\:|^t keep 
your hands off other people’s creeds and other 
people's children. . . . Nowadays every quack 
soul-saver thinks himself entitled to pervert our 
simple-minded peasants, by filling their hearts 
with all kinds of nonsense, in the name of 
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religious liberty. Now, why should there be more 
liberty given to spiritual quacks than to medical 
quacks ? . . . Imagine a splendid hall, brilli- 
antly illuminated with numerous electric lamps. 
Suddenly a grotesque tatterdemalion rushes in with 
a small tallow candle, which he insists is far 
superior to the electric installation ! Surely, it will 
be his own fault if he is summarily shown the door.” 

The governmental theory of tolerance thus ex- 
pounded, imperfect as it is, would seem to afford some 
sort of protection to believers in the older forms of 
religion. Unfortunately it is necessary to distinguish 
between the theory and actual practice in this matter. 
The Jew has always been made more or less of an 
exception, and has not enjoyed the privileges accorded 
to members of other non-orthodox bodies ; he has been 
treated sometimes with less, sometimes with more 
completeness as a species of religious outlaw. 

There have been comparatively favourable and com- 
paratively unfavourable times for religious liberty. 
During the last two reigns the periods which have been 
progressive or retrograde in this respect, have corre- 
sponded pretty much to the political reforming and 
retrograde periods. 

. For the Jew, as for the dissenting sects of South 
Eussia, the beginning of Alexander II. 's reign brought 
some cheer, and in each case before his death the 
prospect was excessively gloomy. But the full force of 
the pitiless storm they have all alike been compelled to 
pass through was reserved for the past reign, and the 
principal instrument to compass their misery has been 
Pobiedonoststev, appointed Procurator of the Holy 
Synod soon after the accession of Alexander III. Of 
the details of the persecutions it will be necessary to 
say a few words later on, but here we must only pause 
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to remark that besides the intensity of the measures 
for the suppression of heresy, Pobiedonoststev has still 
further trenched upon the area supposed to be covered 
by the official theory of toleration. The Eoman 
Catholics are not left unmolested, more especially the 
Eoman Catholics of Poland. The latest instance of 
outrage on a large scale occurred in the autumn of 
1893 ; it is typical of very much that had taken place 
before. In the middle of October of that year a 
terrible onslaught was made on a congregation who 
passively resisted the arbitrary closing of their church, 
in a small town near the Eusso-Polish frontier (Krozhe). 
It was cleared by the Cossacks; at least 20 were 
killed by them, 100 were wounded, the remnant was 
pursued across a neighbouring river, where a large 
additional number were drowned. To a milder extent, 
too, many of the Lutherans of the Baltic Provinces and 
of Finland are now sharing in the persecution. 

Pobiedonoststev was anticipated in his policy in the 
preceding reigns by Count Protasov and by Count Dmitri 
Tolstoi. An instance is furnished of the drift of the 
influence of these men in the treatment experienced by 
the Uniats. 

This sect had its origin in 1595. Its characteristic 
in the first instance, was that it retained with but very 
slight alteration the ritual of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, but at the same time, acknowledged the 
supremacy of the I^ope of Lome. It formed a very 
curious connecting-link between the two great 
Churches. 

In 1838-9 1 (Nicholas’s reign) signatures were ex- 


^ For a full account of the earlier episode see in “Distinguished 
Persons in Russian Society,** translated from the German by F. 
E. Bunnett, Chapter VII., entitled “ Count Protassoff.” 
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torted by brutal intimidation from 760 out of 1067 of 
the Uniat clergy on strictly Kussian (as opposed to 
Polish) soil, for reunion with the Orthodox Greek 
Church, and the Uniat Church in those parts was 
immediately completely destroyed. In Alexander II.'s 
reign, however, there still remained more than a 
quarter of a million of Uniats in Poland. 

After a good deal of harassment of these people, 
chiefly on minor points of ritual, in 1875 another bogus 
petition (signatures to which were obtained by fraud 
and force, and even then representing but a small 
fraction of this religious body), was arranged, and it was 
again represented that by means of this petition the 
Uniats were themselves praying to be received into the 
bosom of the Greek Church. An Act officially binding 
them to the dominant Church was issued, but thou- 
sands refused to accejpt it. Cossacks were quartered 
upon them, and their subsequent treatment is thus 
described by M. Leroy- Beaulieu : — 

“ Everything was put in operation against them ; 
fines, imprisonment, flogging, confiscation of their 
property, exile, and torture — the only . thing that 
was spared was the scaffold. The refractory 
priests were ruined and exiled. Many hundreds 
of laymen were transported, some to the province 
of Kherson, some to that of Orenbourg on the con- 
fines of Asia; those who have not recanted are 
there still. Their families are often sep^irated from 
them, the father being interned in one country, the 
wife and children in another. The lands of these 
rebels have either been confiscated or sold up by 
auction. As to the old Uniats who have been left 
in their country, if they do not observe the ortho- 
dox feast-days, or receive the sacraments from the 
hands of the orthodox priests, they are fined. 
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Their Church has been abolished, and they are 
forbidden to join the Koman Church. They must 
satisfy their religious needs at the official fountain ; 
it does not matter that to them its waters seem 
poisoned ; of the neighbouring spring, the only one 
that they believe to be pure, they are forbidden to 
drink” (Leroy -Beaulieu, Vol. III. Book IV. chap, ii., 
French edition, pp. 607-8). 

The antipathy that the Uniats feel to their enforced 
embodiment in the Greek Church is shown by the wide- 
spread refusal amongst them to allow their children to 
be baptized by the Orthodox priests. The children 
accordingly go altogether unbaptized, and are thus, 
according to their belief, placed in the gravest jeopardy. 

It is to be observed that in the course of the three 
centuries during which this sect has existed, they have 
drawn closer and closer to the Koman Church, so that, 
although at its inception they had more in common 
with the Eastern than with the Western communion, 
the reverse is now the case. 

Now although, as we have already seen, and as we 
shall see still further, the portions of the Ilussian people 
who are not of the Orthodox body arc very consider- 
able, the great majority of them belong to the Greek 
Church. What then strike one as the dominant char- 
acteristics of the Church to which others are compelled 
to assimilate themselves by such means as are described 
above ? So far as I can ascertain, nothing is so striking 
about it as its utter spiritual lifelessness; its whole 
energy is concentrated on securing accurate, punctual, 
and mechanical ceremonial observance. This for ex- 
ample is how it strikes a Scotchman who has devoted a 
good deal of his life to the study of. Russia. 

“ Primitive mankind,” he says, “ is everywhere 
and always disposed to regard religion as simply 
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a mass of mysterious rites which have a secret 
magical power of averting evil in this world and 
securing felicity in the next. . . . The tendency to 
regard religion as a mass of ceremonies which have 
a magical rather than a spiritual significance . . . 
is only too general amongst the Hussian people. 
It must be admitted that the Russian people are 
in a certain sense religious. They go regularly to 
church on Sundays and holy-days, cross themselves 
repeatedly when they pass a church or Icon, take 
the Holy Communion at stated seasons, rigorously 
abstain from animal food — not only on Wednesdays 
and Fridays, but also during Lent and the other 
long fasts — make occasional pilgrimages to holy 
shrines, and, in a word, fulfil punctiliously all the 
ceremonial observances which they suppose neces- 
sary for salvation. But here their religion ends ” 
(Wallace, chap. iv. pp. 62-63). 

Tlie first great secession from the Orthodox Church 
took place in the reign of Alexis ; and if it furnishes 
additional proof of how great stress the members of 
the Eastern Church lay upon ceremony — it also gives 
evidence of the grim earnestness with which these 
superstitious beliefs are held by some parts of the com- 
munity, and shows the willingness to undergo unlimited 
suffering for conscience' sake which continues to the 
present day to enlist our sympathy and admiration. 

The following is the account Mr (now Sir Donald) 
Wallace gives of the matter : — 

“ When the art of printing was introduced, it 
became necessary to choose the best texts of the 
Liturgy, Psalter, and other religious books, and 
on examination it was found that, through the 
ignorance and carelessness of copyists, num^ous 
errors had crept into the manuscriptsun usg. . . . 
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Certain irregularities had likewise crept into the 
ceremonial. The chief of the clerical errors lay in 
the orthography of the word ‘ Jesus/ and the chief 
irregularity in the ceremonial regarded the position 
of the fingers when making the sign of the cross. 
In order to correct these errors, the celebrated 
Nikon, who was then Patriarcli, ordered all the 
old liturgical books and the old Icons to be called 
in and new ones to be distributed; but the 
clergy and the people resisted. Believing these 
‘ Nikoniah novelties ’ to be heretical they clung 
to their old Icons, their old missals, and their old 
religious customs as the sole anchors of safety which 
could save the Faithful from drifting to perdition. 
In vain the Patriarch assured the people that the 
change was a return to the ancient forms still pre- 
served in Greece and Constantinople. . . . An 
Anathema, formally pronounced by an Ecclesiasti- 
cal Council against these Nonconformists, had no 
more effect than the admonitions of the Patriarch. 
They persevered in their obstinacy, and refused ' 
to believe that the blessed saints and holy martyrs 
who had used the ancient forms, had not prayed 
and crossed themselves aright. . . . The decree 
of excommunication pronounced by the Ecclesias- 
tical Council placed the Nonconformists beyond 
the pale of the Church, and the civil power under- 
took the task of persecuting them” (Wallace, 
chap. XX. pp. 308-9). 

The persecution became perticularly severe during 
Peter the Great’s reign, and in the succeeding period. 
According to official accounts, between 1719 and 1736 
more than 440,000 men were dispersed in every direc- 
tion. Their flight into forests and deserts was followed 
by the soldiery who had orders to seize them, knout 
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them, and throw them into prison. The Old Believers 
took refuge in wholesale suicide, their method being to 
shut themselves into large buildings and fire them, or 
to make a large fire and then jump into the flames 
many hundreds together. In 1679, 1700 thus threw 
themselves into the fire ; in 1680, in one province alone 
1920 peasants burnt themselves. In 1687,2700 shut 
themselves up in a convent and immolated themselves. 
In spite of this self-destruction en nmsse, communities 
survived, the most important being amongst the lakes of 
l^rtli Russia. (See “ La Russie Sectaire ” par N. Tsakni.),^ 

The Old Believers themselves split into different sects; 
partly through their influence too, but largely indepen- 
dent of it, there sprang up a number of other sects. The 
rites and beliefs of these were in many cases extremely 
fantastic — dancing, leaping, flagellation, and self-mutila- 
tion being mingled with mysticism. On the other hand, 
in some instances religious ideas of great interest appear. 
Thus one sect held as its fundamental idea that in each 
man divinity lay hidden. Each in his degree may 
contain God, just as Christ contained Him altogether. 
Consequently this sect is called that of The Christs, and 
one of their principal rites is mutual adoration, for ador- 
ation of man they say is adoration of the image of God. 

The filiation of the independent religious sects of 
South Russia is a blend of descent from such ideas 
as these and tlie influence of German Protestantism. 
In consequence of the neighbourhood of Poland and 
Austria, and especially as a result of the influence 
of numerous colonies of German Baptists scattered 
through the country, the ideas of Luther and of Huss 
have penetrated there. Nevertheless it would' be a 
mistake to regard the South Russian Dissenters as 


* This book is referred to m future pages as “ Tsakni. 
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purely Protestants, and to hold, as an extremely able 
little book about the Stundists (“The Stundists: The 
History of a great Eeligious Eevolt ”) does hold, that 
they owe their origin entirely and exclusively to the 
influence of the Germans. The descent of many of their 
ideas can be traced from the older Nonconformist 
bodies of the North, though there has in one respect 
been a sweeping reaction from the ritualism of the 
older religions with their unyielding formalism. In the 
teaching of this group of sects on the contrary “ is shown 
an endeavour to do away with every kind of formalism 
and ceremony; and a predisposition to follow after a 
religion in some respects unprecedentedly concerned 
with spiritual and moral matters only ” (Tsakni). 

Take for example the sect of the Dukhoburi (the 
word means seekers after the spirit of religion). Their 
fundamental dogma is “ the abrogation of all ceremony 
and religious pomp — and the insistence on the worship 
of God ‘ in spirit and in truth ' of the ‘ spiritual God 
whom each one bears within him in his heart.* Hence 
their tendency to recognise divinity in man himself. 
The Dukhoburi say that God is inseparable from man, 
and dwells constantly within him ” (Tsakni). Here we 
have the idea of The Christs repeated. “ As to the army 
and war they look upon the latter as cruel work, bloody 
and impermissible ; accordingly they steadfastly refuse 
either to enter military service or to take the oath, 
considering it an act opposed to human dignity.” 

“ As a matter of course, their anti -governmental 
tendencies have brought down serious persecutions 
on their heads on the part of the Government.” In 
the times of Catherine II., Paul, and Alexander I. 
they were comparatively leniently treated, but “ in the 
re^ of Nicholas I. the Government set itself energeti- 
cafly to work to combat the heresy and completely 
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uproot it. Orders were issued to banish to Siberia or 
to make soldiers of such of the peasants as embraced 
the schism. The sectarians’ propaganda in Siberia was 
an immense success ; it carried away the soldiery and 
even the prisoners, and was the despair of the Siberian 
authorities. Then the most prominent amongst their 
teachers were sent to the most far-removed mines ; a 
good many of the sectarians too were exiled to the 
Caucasus.” They were pillaged by the officials and 
settled in strange lands under conditions incompatible 
with existence. Their fate would indeed have been a 
dreadful one had it not been that the Prince of Mingrelia, 
whose country had to a great extent been depopulated by 
war, knowing the excellent qualities of these people as 
colonists, ofTered to settle them in his country under 
very favourable conditions. The Kussian Government 
gave its consent. 

“This,” writes Tsakni in his account of the 
Kussian Sectaries, “ was thirty or forty years ago. 
In three years’ time Mingrelia was occupied with a 
mass of sectarian communities which proved most 
serviceable to the country; agriculture did well 
with them, they introduced many trades, established 
active commercial relations, and began to grow rich 
rapidly. ... At the present time almost all the 
Dukhoburi are to be found in Siberia, the Caucasus, 
and the Eastern provinces of European Bussia, and 
they are estimated to number about 150,000.” 

From the Dukhoburi sprang anothef sect, one that is 
much more developed than its prototj^pe, viz. that 
known as the Molokani or milk-eaters (their name 
arising from the fact that in spite of the express pro- 
hibition of the Orthodox Church, they drink milk 
during Lent). In many parts they have engulfed the 
Dukhoburi and entirely taken their place. Some of their 
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ideas and customs are so interesting that I cannot for- 
bear quoting from Tsakni’s account of the sect. 

“ Both in public and private life the Molokani 
avoid all formalism and ceremony. They have no 
churches; the nearest house, an open court, or 
even a field will serve as a place of prayer for 
the faithful . . . When the leader enters all 
present receive him by bowing their heads. The 
leader seats himself and begins to read aloud. 
After the reading, psalms are sung to tunes adapted 
from the popular folk-songs, then there is discussion 
on what has been read. . . . Every Molokani 
enjoys absolute liberty about religious ceremonies. 
No obligatory dogma or ceremony exists. For 
instance marriage amongst the Molokani is con- 
fined to a simple civil formality, a mutual pact 
which may be ended by the mutual consent of the 
two spouses or on the expressed wish of either of 
them. The initiative in marriage belongs to the 
young people. ‘ When parents force their children 
to contract a union against their will * say the 
Molpkani ‘ they commit an action contrary to the 
will of God.’ ” Marriage “ only takes place before 
the whole commune which decides whether those 
to be married are competent properly to establish 
a family both from the moral and material point of 
view, and satisfy themselves that the marriage is 
entered upon of their own freewill and that there 
is no coercion on either side.” 

The parents have no ability to oppose the marriage or to 
disinherit their children if their wishes are unobserved. 

"... The husband can neither mortgage nor sell 
his goods without the consent of his wife. If the 
husband dies childless all his property goes to his 
wife ; if there are children the wife, the sons, and 

L 
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the daughters all receive equal parts. The out- 
come of these customs is that one does not find 
unhappy households amongst the sectarians, nor 
illegitimate children. The Molokani woman is 
accustomed to independence from her earliest 
childhood; and in the family circle she is not a 
slave, but her husband’s companion, enjoying the 
same rights as he. . . . Whilst almost all 

Russian peasants are illiterate the Molokani with 
hardly an exception know how to read. . . . 
The Molokani consider war simply brigandage 
and assassination. No severity or coercion on the 
part of the Government avails to compel a Molokani 
to take part in a battle ; at the first collision with 
the enemy he throws down his arms.” 

The Molokani have been subjected to minute police 
surveillance ; they have been forbidden to assemble for 
religious service or to meet together in private houses 
at all. An assembly of three is illegal. Whole villages 
of them have been exiled to Siberia and the Caucasus, 
where, however, they have developed and improved 
their new surroundings something in the same way that 
the Dukoburi have done. 

There are several other sects with characteristics not 
unlike those we have been speaking about, for instance 
that with which Count Leo Tolstoi’s name is now par- 
ticularly associated, but perhaps it would be out of pro- 
portion with the scope of this handbook to describe any 
other except that of the Stundists concerning which so 
much interest has been excited in England. The best 
account of this sect and the persecutions which they 
have endured appeared in a series of articles in the 
Christian World, now republished as a little book 
entitled “ The Stundists : the Story of a great Religious 
Revolt.” For those who prefer to acquire their know- 
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ledge of such matters through the medium of a story 
" The Highway of Sorrow ” written by Miss Hesba 
Stretton and an anonymous collaborator who writes 
with great authority on the subject, gives accurate and 
touching pictures of Stundist life. 

The author of the Christian World papers does 
not follow some of the authorities in considering the 
Stundists as one of a grovp of sects in revolt against the 
wooden formalism of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
His view is that the colonics of Suabian peasants 
planted by the Empress Catherine amongst the imagin- 
ative and impressionable peasantry of Little Russia 
have acted as a ferment in a susceptible environment. 
Doubtless German influence has been all important in 
founding the sect and in moulding its ideas. Yet if 
one loses sight altogether of the other religious move- 
ments amongst the peasantry which preceded it, one 
hardly obtains a complete view of the question, and one 
does not realise that a great part of the religious revolt 
among the South Russian peasantry has been independent 
of the influence exercised by German religious thought. 
Such a revolt was especially likely to arise at the 
time when the people of Russia were extremely excited 
after the emancipation of the serfs. The Stundists are 
now beginning to spread northwards, but until quite 
recently they were found entirely in South Russia, and 
for the most part, in the territory of the Little Russians. 
The two principal centres of their activity have been the 
neighbourhood of Kherson (the sect originated in a village 
near this town), and in the country surrounding Kiev. 

“ ‘ The Bible and the Bible alone is the religion 
of Protestants ’ is a saying attributed to an English 
divine of the last century. The Stundists are pro- 
bably more circumscribed still. The New Testa- 
ment, and the New Testament alone is the religion 
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of the Stundists. Theoretically, they pay the same 
reverence to both Old and New Testaments ; prac- 
tically the New Testament is their only^ rule of 
faith and conduct ” (" The Stundists : the Story of a 
great Religious Revolt,” p. 55). The “ doctrine of the 
right of every man to interpret Scripture for him- 
self is also tenaciously held by the Stundists. Not 
the Church, not a priest, or a commentator, but 
each individual man has the right and incurs the 
duty to search the Scriptures for himself. . . . 

“ Those who have not been in Russia can form 
no idea of the prominent place ” the superstition of 
icon-worship “ occupies in the religious life of the 
people. Every peasant’s cottage — the very poorest 
even — has one or two of these painted representa- 
tions of Divine beings, the Saviour, the Virgin, God 
the Father, or some of the principal saints. They 
are hung up in all public ofiices, from the ecclesias- 
tical consistory to the bureau of the petty police 
official ; they arc before your eyes in banks, 
merchants’ offices, shops, railway stations, steam- 
boats, drinking shops. ... To their icons 
peasant and noble do obeisance ; before them they 
prostrate themselves in prayer. The people call 
them ‘God’ and burn holy oil before them. If 
happiness is a Russian’s lot in life he ascribes it 
all to the icon ; * if misfortune iollow him, it is 
because he has omitted some duty towards it — 
either the oil has not been replenished, or the frame 


1 This is becoming less true than it was ; as educated people are 
now identifying themselves with the Stundists, the Old Testament 
is being made more use of. 

* It must not of course be understood that such superstition as 
this is universal amongst the Russians ; what is here represented 
however prevails very largely. 
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has not been kept bright, or he has sworn, or got 
drunk in its presence. Favourite icons in churches 
receive the adoration of thousands, and are prayed 
to in every emergency of life. Icons follow the 
armies on their march, and victory is always sure 
when they are propitious. This is idolatry pure 
and simple, but it is, nevertheless, a vital part of 
the national sentiment. The courage, therefore, 
of the Stundists, isolated and unprotected peasants, 
in rebelling against this, in raising their voices 
against the national degradation, is worthy of the 
highest praise. . . . Another tremendous power 
in Eussia, against which the Stundists have steadily 
set their faces, is sacerdotalism. ... In general 
it may be stated that Stundists do not hold the 
generally received notion, that it is desirable to 
maintain a distinct ministerial office.” Eefusing 
to pay the dues claimed by the priests, denouncing 
“the sordid, grasping man who asserts spiritual 
authority over him ; his own life the sternest re- 
proof that the priest can have, is it any wonder 
that Stundist and Pope are embittered enemies, 
and that the priest with all power and authority in 
his hands, resorts to those terrible reprisals, that 
policy of persecution which has of late years so 
stained the Eussian Church ? ” {I hid,, chap. x.). 

It is clear that the Stundist sect came into being at 
fortunate time. The years from 1858 to 1871 were 
s favourable for its inception as any that could be 
Dund, for these were the very years which covered the 
regressive and reforming period of Alexander II.’s 
eign. During the first years there was no persecution, 
nd the new religion spread rapidly and obtained a firm 
rip on many of the people. The first arrest we hear 
f is that of the Eatushni brothers, which appears to 
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have taken place in 1867. In this and the following 
year attacks on the idolatry practised towards the 
“ Icons ” or holy pictures began. “ A number of pro- 
minent Stundists were arrested in consequence, but 
they only suffered imprisonment for a few weeks." 
Up to 1870 the position of the Stundists in relation to 
the Orthodox Clmrch had been something akin to that 
of the Methodists in relation to the English Church at 
the beginning of Wesley’s mission. But about 1870 
“ the Stundists were gradually severing themselves from 
all connection with the Orthodox Church." 

This appears to have been a good deal attributable to 
the influeiice of a minority of the body who had 
adopted the doctrine of adult baptism. They seem to 
liave been formed of more sturdy fibre than the rest. 
Their influence “did much to make the ordinary Kussiau 
Protestant more vertebrate. Until the Baptist set 
his face sternly against the Orthodox Church, and 
all its corruptions and defilements, the Stundist 
was satisfied to steer diplomatically between his 
new and his old faith. Afraid of giving otlence 
and of consequent trouble, he adopted a line of 
action and a mental attitude, — outward conformity 
to Orthodoxy and inward contempt for it, — which 
was suicidal, — destructive of all true spiritual pro- 
gress. The Baptists rebelled, and it is to their recti- 
tude on this point that the present lofty position of 
Stundisin is due. . . . The Baptist wing of the 
Stundists is undoubtedly the best organised and 
equipped. But if the German Baptists were at first 
so friendly and sympathetic, it is a matter of deep 
regret that latterly, when the storm and stress of 
persecution has beaten alike upon both sections of 
the Eussian brethren, the Germans have held 
tiiemaelves studiously aloof. Secure in their own 
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rights to worship God in their own way, they have 
proved themselves lacking in sympathy for their 
Russian co-religionists.’^ 

In 1877 or 1878 the Stundists began to feel the real 
weight of persecution. They were raided and deprived 
of their New Testaments and hymn-books; they were 
prevented from meeting for worship in their cottages, 
and their presbyters and deacons were forbidden to 
leave their localities for the purpose of confirming the 
more remote and weaker churches. But all these 
difficulties the brethren contrived to surmount. 

When however soon after the beginning of the reign 
of Alexander 111. the power of Pobiedonoststev became 
supreme in all matters relating to religion it is needless 
to say the crusade was carried on with the greatest 
cruelty and barbarity. 

1882 marked the first stage of the new measures 
which as an ecclesiastic expressed it, were to succeed 
“the gentle and paternal pressure of the worldly 
powers ” hitherto exercised. The “ local commissaries of 
police, — men generally of a common and rough type, 
whose tyrannical methods are proverbial, — were em- 
powered to levy arbitrary fines on peasants who 
continued to attend IStundist meetings after a warning 
to absent themselves.” There followed evictions, and 
eviction sales, and imprisonment in default of the 
payment of fines. 

The next step (1884) was to subject the leaders to 
severe penalties : imprisonment for long periods with 
common criminals, banishment with their families to 
distant provinces which often meant death for numbers 
of them, especially the children, on the terrible foot 
journeys, or arrival at their destination only to find 
themselves faced with economic ruin. 

“ From 1888 onwards the policy of extermination 
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seems to have taken the place of simple repression, 
and wholesale banishment and imprisonment, not 
only of the leaders but of ordinary members of the 
Stundist community, was of constant occurrence.” 
Our writer remarks that “ The nations of the West 
... do not seem to realise that they have at their 
gates a Po-wer more intolerant of religious liberty 
than was Spain in her worst days, and persecutors 
as unscrupulous and narrow-minded as Alva and 
Torquemada. How can they know it? Eussia 
works in secret ; her methods are underground, and 
her victims are voiceless. There is no press in 
Eussia, worthy the name, to report and denounce 
each case of persecution as it occurs. The trials of 
heretics are conducted with closed doors, the public 
being carefully excluded. Eussians themselves do 
not know a tenth of what is being done.” .... 

^‘Eeligious intolerance is just as rampant in 
Eussia to-day as it was in England during the 
reign of the Tudors ” {Ibid.), 

When he goes on to say “ It is only prevented from 
going to the extremes of personal torture and the public 
stake by the dread of Western opinion,” he gives what is 
equivalent to an exhortation to all those engaged in 
studying Eussian questions and enlightening public 
opinion concerning them, to continue in , their course. 
Yet the case does not appear a hopeful one at the 
moment, for as lie remarks, since 1888 the policy of sup- 
pression has been supplanted by one of extermination, 
and the new reign has as yet brought no relief. 

In the persecution to which heretics in Eussia are 
subjected the authorities have been accustomed to 
distinguish between the ‘‘less obnoxious” and the 
“most obnoxious” — the latter being treated with far 
more harshness than the former. A circular issued by 
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the Council of Ministers in the autumn of 1894 for the 
first time classified the Stundists amongst the mfost 
obnoxious.” It was possibly in consequence of this that 
a few months later the Eussian news concerning the 
sect brought further discouragement. 

A telegram printed in the London Daily Chronicle of 
6th February 1895 says : — 

“Our Moscow correspondent learns, from the 
provinces of Kiev and Kherson, that large bodies 
of Stundists are returning to the Orthodox Church, 
worn out with their long struggle for freedom of 
worship. The Greek Church has a large number 
of Orthodox missionaries at present engaged in 
districts where there is a considerable Stundist 
population, and report has it that nothing in the 
way of scruples hinders the zeal of these priests. 
There is still no sign of any grace or amnesty being 
extended to Stundists in gaol or in banishment.” 

, From the persecution of this quarter of a million of 
sturdy peasants of the South, we must turn to that of 
the five or six millions of Israelites of the Empire : — 

Of the persecution of the Jews it is necessary to 
speak distinctively. It is said that there is properly 
speaking no religious persecution here ; that what is 
done is done from political motives. Now to a certain 
extent.it is true to say that all the persecutions of non- 
orthodox bodies in Eussia are undertaken from political 
motives. The bigots who wish to harry everybody into 
the Orthodox Church simply because it is the Orthodox 
Church, obtain their main strength and support from 
alliance with the idea that Orthodoxy is one of the most 
potent political unifying forces at work to make all the 
outlying Eussian peoples of the same assimilated mass 
as the Great Eussians. Hence mainly arises the 
opposition to the Lutheran Church in the Baltic 
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Provinces, and to the liomaii Catholic Church in 
inland. One of the principal reasons that make the 
Stuudists and the other reformed sects of Southern 
Kussia excite the hatred and alarm of the Government, 
is that these religions tend to separate the peoples who 
profess them from the mass of the Orthodox subjects of 
the Tsar, and to create bonds of sympathy between 
them and rrotestaiit Germany and England. 

With the Jewish as with the other religions the two 
reasons for persecution exist side by side. Notwith- 
standing what is said to the contrary a certain amount 
of it seems to be attributable to pure religious bigotry, 
to the old spirit of Torquemada which for example 
dwells within the breast of the Procurator of the Most 
Holy Synod, the notorious Pobiedonoststev. Turning to 
the political motives for persecution these appear to be 
stronger in the case of the Jews than in that of the 
other religions with which we have to do. For in the 
first place the Jewish religion like that of the Moham- 
medans is inflexible ; conversions from either to Chris- 
tianity are of very rare occurrence. Then the Jews 
exhibit certain economic qualities which may arouse 
popular enmity, especially the enmity of an ignorant 
populace, so that it is more easy than under most cir- 
cumstances for the Government to stir up a crusade 
backed by the support of the body of the people. This 
is a phenomenon that has been seen in other countries 
besides Eussia. In the year 1290 Edward I. expelled 
all the Jews from this country, and it was not till the 
Commonwealth that the decree of banishment was 
rescinded so that it is very probable — as has been 
pointed out in an interesting essay by Mr George 
Kadford — that Shakspeare delineated the character of 
Shyiock without ever having seen a Jew. Even to-day 
in Germany the Jiidenhdzt (Jew -hatred) which 
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possesses a portion of her people is with difficulty kept 
in check. The peculiarity in Eussia is that no effort is 
made to keep these popular prejudices in check, but 
that on the contrary the people are hounded on to attack 
and maltreat the unfortunate Jews by the very author- 
ities who ought to be instructed enough to wish to 
restrain them. For this popular dislike of the Israelites 
a good many writers even amongst our own countrymen 
hold that there is cause. 1 do not share this opinion. 
I think it is to be admitted that whilst the Jews often 
make admirable mechanics their bent is ratjier towards 
commerce, trade, and hnauce than to laborious physical 
labour, especially such as agricultural labour, Jewish 
writers seek to show that this is merely a consequence 
of their having been denied access to the land in so 
many countries for so many centuries, but they hardly 
prove their case. In England for example where no 
such trammels now exist, the proi)ortion of Jews 
amongst agricultural labourers must be quite insigni- 
ficant whilst the proportion of Jewish pawnbrokers is 
considerable. It is of course difficult to say where 
cause ends and effect begins, but it is clear that in 
Eussia as in other countries such unpopular functions 
as those of the money-lender arc apt to be undertaken 
by the Jews. In a poor country like Eussia too where 
the security for debt is frequently very bad, and where 
capital is not plentiful, the rates of interest will become 
so high as to be ranked usurious. But to hold that 
because they often receive a high rate of interest the 
Jews do a real injury to the country is a view unsup- 
ported by the facts, in parts of the country from 
which they are expelled native money-lenders take 
their place, but being apt to be less expert business men 
than the Jews, and capital and competition amc^gst 
capitalists being both withdrawn, the current rate of 
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interest rises enormously. M. Errera mentions that 
after the expulsion of the Jews from Moscow the rate 
of interest in private pawnshops rose from 25 to 200 per 
cent, per annum. It is in fact the Jews who keep the 
rate of interest from being even higher than it is ; they 
are often too the only expert organisers of business in 
the country, and those parts of the Empire which are 
denuded of their presence undoubtedly suffer largely in 
2 )resperity. To give one example — it was by the Jews 
that a system of insurance for peasants* cattle was in- 
troduced into Russia. The harrying of the Jews during 
the last reign is at any rate one of the causes of the 
alarming growth in the economic poverty of the i)eople. 

It is further to be noted that though the persecutions 
were inaugurated under the pretext of protecting 
Russian labour from the "exploitation** of a class of 
drones, its full weight has not in fact fallen on the 
capitalist class amongst the Jews, but has been reserved 
for the artisans and the classes amongst which the 
greatest poverty prevails. 

For many of the other accusations that have been 
trumped up against the Jews in Russia there is no 
foundation. It has been said for example that they 
are ignorant, uncleanly, and unchaste; in all three 
particulars they are superior, and in the first and third 
very markedly superior to the average of the Russian 
nation. Their desire for education amounts to a passion 
which is kept in check with the utmost difficulty by 
the ingeqious devices of the Ministry of " Instruction.*’ 
The accusation that amongst the Jews there is marked 
disaffection towards the Government is unfortunately 
equally untrue ; their fault is excessive meekness under 
insult and injury. 

The most authoritative book on the whole subject is 
Leo Errera’s "Lea Juifs Russes; Extermination ou 
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Emancipation ? ” now translated into English under the 
title “The Russian Jews: Extermination or Emancipa- 
tion ? It is perhaps less effective as an appeal to the 
emotions of horror and indignant disgust, which the 
cruelties of the religious persecutions must produce* 
than Mr Hdrold Frederic's “ The New Exodus,” but it 
gives a better bird's-eye view of the whole question. 

An important authority largely depended upon by 
M. Errera in the evidence concerning the facts of the 
case is the report addressed in 1892 to the American 
Government, by Messrs Weber and Kempster, the two 
Special Commissioners charged by it with a mission to 
Europe to enquire into the causes of the growing 
immigration of penniless aliens into the United States.^ 
It contains nothing but facts personally verified by 
these gentlemen during a long journey through Russia 
and Poland. 

The principal features of the persecution of the Jews 
in Russia during the last three years, as given by M. 
Errera, may be summed up as follows : With insignifi- 
cant exceptions they were permitted to settle and live 
only in Old Poland and the so-called “ Pale of Settle- 
ment,” forming together a stretch of land along the 
German, Austrian, Hxingarian and Roumanian frontiers, 
not exceeding one-eighth of the whole territory cf European 
Russia (Finland and the Caucasus included). Thousands 
of them succeeded however in settling throughout the 
Empire, and have been tolerated there since 1865. In 
1891 they were suddenly compelled to break up their 
homes, to give up their business and work, and to go 
to the Pale. The overcrowding of the Pale which 


1 This is the report mentioned in the April (1894) Number 
of Frtt Russia (p. 30) as having been placed on the Russian 
Censor’s prohibited list. 
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results is appalling and leads to the most horrible 
insanitation, and to the most terrible economic diffi- 
culties. One statistical note will suffice to illus- 
trate this. In the Province of Kiev (within the Pale) 
the average number of inmates in Jewish houses is 
now almost three times what it is in Christian 
houses. In the town of Berditchev it is about five 
times as great. The position is still more aggravated 
by the fact that Jews who have for four years lived in 
the smaller towns and villages have, to the number of 
about half a million, been driven into the larger towns. 

Many honourable and lucrative professions have been 
closed to the Jews who are besides excluded from the 
navy and from the higher grades of the army. 

Since 1886, the number of Jews that may be 
admitted to the universities, to the higher schools, or 
to the gymnasiums,^ has been restricted. This is 
with the object of preventing their obtaining diplomas 
which admit them to the “ privileged classes ” who may 
live outside the Pale. It is an example of the en- 
forcement of the policy of “ Russia for the Russians,” 
i.e. for orthodox, imperialistic Great Russians, or those 
who identify themselves with them and imitate them. 
One has not unfrequently in connection with educa- 
tional questions, come across official pronouncements of 
the Russian Government which would fittingly find a 
place in one of Mr W. S. Gilbert’s topsy-turvy plays. 
Here is an example : — In December 1886 the Minister 
of Public Instruction promulgated with the Imperial 
sanction a decree which opens thus : — 

“Whereas many young Jewish people most 
anxious to take advantage of superior classical, 


^ Intermediate schools for classical education. Only the gradu- 
ates from these schools are entitled to enter at a university. 
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technical and professional teaching, present them- 
selves each year for admission to the universities, 
and pass their examinations, and continue their 
studies in the various schools of the Empire, it has 
appeared desirable to put an end to so unsatisfactory 
a state of things.” 

Jews are not allowed to enjoy the privileges resulting 
from public institutions or charities although they 
subscribe to them, and in some cases have actually 
founded them. They are even excluded from the 
hospitals. Difficulties are put in the way of the Jews 
in the exercise of their religion. Jews are continually 
exposed to the violence of subsidiary officials, to the 
extortions of the police, and to vexations of every kind. 
Side by side with this; all foreign Jews have been piti- 
lessly expelled from the Empire, even though they may 
have been born within it, and though they may have 
strenuously endeavoured to secure naturalisation. These 
‘‘ foreigners ” have for the most part been nominally 
either Turkish or Roumanian subjects. The expulsion 
has pressed especially hard on the latter who are not 
admitted into Roumania, that country also disowning 
them. 

Taking a general view of the religious persecution in 
Russia, one is struck by nothing so much as the 
absolute insecurity against the prevalence of such a 
terrible state of things so long as an arbitrary auto- 
cracy exists. For example, M. Errera in speaking of 
the expulsion of the Jewish artisans from Moscow, 
remarks that the privileges which were accorded to 
them by Alexander IT. were cancelled by a stroke of 
Alexander III.’s pen. Nor is it only a difference of 
disposition in the Tsar himself that may make all the 
difference between prosperous living and miserable 
death to millions of his subjects. The caprice of 
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the autocrat’s subordinates becomes an all-important 
element in the lives of his down-trodden subjects. 
Thus the last year of Alexander II. ’s reign was marked 
by an ordinance of toleration towards the Jews issued 
by Markov, the Minister of the Interior. The first year 
of Alexander III. saw Ignatiev in that position. The 
policy of tolerance was sharply reversed ; Jewish riots 
were fomented, and the terrible “ May laws ” were 
passed in May 1882. But in the following month 
Ignatiev was succeeded by Dmitri Tolstoi. Markov’s 
ordinance was reaffirmed, and the “ May laws ” became 
a dead letter for a time. But it appears that whether 
they remained a dead letter or no depended purely on 
the capricious chances which preside over the attain- 
ment to the chief offices of state in Russia. The grow- 
ing influence of Pobiedonoststev was enough to secure 
that by the present decade, without any re-enactment/ 
operations under these terrible “ laws ” should come 
into full operation. Surely no more striking object- 
lesson could be given to illustrate the dangers of a 
despotic system of government. 

The following may be read in amplificatiou of the contents of 
this chapter : — 

Leroy-Beaulieu, Vol. III. gives very full account of reli- 
gions, whether Orthodox or non- Orthodox — see especially 
Book IV. ; Wallace, chaps, iv., xix., xx., and xxvii. ; 
N. Tsakni, “La Bussie Sectaire”; Stepniak, “Russian 
Peasantry,” Vol. 11. 

Concerning the Stundists and their Persecution : — “ The Stun- 
dists : the Story of a great Religious Revolt.” 

Concerning the Persecuiion of the Jews : — Leo Errera, “ The 
Russian Jews ; Extermination or Emancipation ? ” ; Harold 
Frederic, “ The New Exodus.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


' DRAMATIS PERSONi® ON THE POLITICAL STAGE OF 
MODERN RUSSIA. 

We have now supplemented the historical sketch given 
in my second and third chapters by a rapid review of 
what has taken place in several of the chief depart- 
ments of internal political activity during the reigns of 
the last two Alexanders. In every subject that we 
have investigated we have found a very similar sequence 
of events. Whether it has been the economic condi- 
tion of the peasantry, local government, the administra- 
tion of the law, the conditions under which the press 
can disseminate instruction, or the state of religious 
freedom, everything at the beginning of Alexander II.’s 
reign seemed pushing vigorously forward towards the 
light, everything at the close of that same reign ap- 
peared to be benumbed and blighted. The reign of 
Alexander III. was a long and tedious prolongation of 
this winter of discontent interspersed with many a 
terrible frost. 

The subject I now propose to investigate is the 
scope and power of the principal forces at work on 
the political stage of modern Russia. 

One cannot help turning at first instinctively to the 
peasantry ; they are so overwhelming in numbers that 
by mere physical preponderance they claim our first 
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attention for of the many millions that inhalpt Bussia 
some eighty to eighty-five out of every hundred persons 
must be counted as peasants. Of this great mass of 
the people we get the most diverse views presented to 
us. On the one side we are given a highly idealised 
picture. In him the early revolutionists saw the 
nobility of the natural man uncontaminated by the 
artificiality and vices of civilization. The bulk of the 
revolutionists have outgrown their rather naive illusion, 
but it is still presented with picturesqueness enough to 
be interesting, though hardly with force enough to be 
convincing, by the self-rusticated philosopher who is 
probably Eussia’s greatest living man of letters. On 
the other hand, not a few depict the Eussian peasant as 
being the most squalid and debased of the dwellers 
upon earth. For example, this view is presented with 
all its repellent force by the literary firm who write 
under the name of “ Lanin.” We are not for the first 
time confronted with the contrast between the idealistic 
and the realistic description of a nationality or a class ; 
and when we have nothing before us but a bare 
enumeration of current facts, the realist seems to carry 
things before him. But the position of the idealist 
is not so untenable as might at first sight appear to 
be the case. His conception indeed is actually revealed 
from time to time in bright exceptional characters 
which stand forth to measure the height which their 
comrades may some day reach. Insight into the possi- 
bilities of attainment is of the greatest importance when 
we are looking forward to the future development of 
a people or a class. Lanin’s sordid conception of the 
Eussian peasant is likely in the long run to be at least 
as far removed from the truth as is Leo Tolstoi’s glori- 
fied picture of him to-day. There are influences at 
work which may within a comparatively short period 
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very materially ;iiodify the characteristics of the Eussian 
poor man ; one is education, the woeful incompleteness 
of which has even under the most reactionary periods 
tended to diminish. If liberal governmental tendencies 
were for even a short time to remove the hindrances 
placed in its way great steps would be taken in this 
direction. There is very little doubt that another most 
potent cause of modification will be the growth of large 
towns ; the economic movement which transformed the 
face of England a century ago is in Eussia only just 
beginning, but it has now set in. It may be that fifty 
years hence as many will belong to the poor-man class 
as now, but it is extremely unlikely that there will then 
be anything like eighty-five per cent, of the population 
still engaged in agricultural pursuits. The agglompra- 
tion of large numbers of the people in towns will 
bring with it far greater opportunities of political 
thought, political education, and political action. But 
even taking the problem as it now stands, the 
existence of the mass of the peasantry is no such 
absolute bar to great political reforms as is some- 
times assumed. Let me call to mind two historical 
situations which may be regarded as in some respects 
parallel. Might it not before the French Eevolution 
have been said of the French peasantry as it is now 
said of the Eussian peasantry, that they were utterly 
sordid and debased ? that they were quite without 
political intelligence, and that therefore free political 
institutions were altogether unsuited to their circum- 
stances ? That asj^ect of the case might then have 
been put forward with much plausibility, but what- 
ever view we may take of the sequence of historical 
events in France daring the last century we should 
hardly now found our conclusions on any such assump- 
tion. But there is another parallel in contemporary 
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politics which is in some res|)ects very much closer. 
Between the size and importance of Eussia and of 
Bulgaria there is of course no sort of comparison, but 
apart from the different scale that must be applied in 
considering the extent of the two countries, Bulgaria 
presents in many respects striking resemblances to 
Eussia. Like it, it is essentially “a peasant state.” 
It is true the peasants who form the great bulk of 
the nation have not been subjected to three cen- 
turies of serfdom, but they have on the other hand 
been for four centuries under the Ottoman yoke. Their 
communal institutions and their religion are like those 
of the Eussians, and ethnologically they seem to be 
almost identical with the inhabitants of the southern 
parts of the Empire, for they are described as being of 
Slav stock, dashed with an admixture of Tatar blood. 
The general resemblance of their characteristics to 
those of the Eussians is striking. Those who read 
Mr Edward Dicey’s extremely interesting book about 
this people (** The Peasant State : an Account of 
l^ulgaria in 1894”), will find that after the last 
Turkish war the principality was granted a constitution 
which though it is described as being a mixture of 
absolutism with democratic institutions, has bestowed 
popular political rights which would be accepted by the 
reform party in Eussia as a very fair instalment of 
their demands. The powers of the prince are certainly 
extensive, but on the other hand there is universal 
manhood suffrage. There is a one-chamber parliament 
(the Sobranje), to which all citizens not less than thirty 
years old are eligible for election if they can read and 
write. One deputy sits for every 20,000 electors. 

The members of the Sobranje are guaranteed absolute 
freedom of speech, and are not liable to arrest or trial 
during the sitting of Parliament without the previous 
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consent of the chamber. .... The Parliament thus 
constituted possesses absolute authority to pass laws, to 
impose taxes, to provide the funds required for the 
administration of the State, either by loans or by taxa- 
tion, and to discuss and modify the budget.” On the 
other hand the prince has the right of veto. 

What account then does Mr Dicey give of the results 
of bestowing such political institutions as these on 
Slav peasants ? In the main he says the constitution 
is worked fairly ; the worst thing the book mentions 
(certainly serious enough), is the tampering with the 
results of the polls at elections, but the author thinks 
that if the returns were falsified so as to go seriously 
against the wishes of the electors on any question which 
they considered vital, the irregularities would not be 
tolerated. It is true that since the publication of his 
book the murder of Stambulov has exhibited in a lurid 
light the dangers which are being brought on their 
country by the conspiracies of the pro-Russian party 
and by the criminal lack of energy of the prince and his 
present Government in administering justice and secur- 
ing order; yet Mr Dicey’s argument is in the main 
unaffected. He points out that amongst the oflBcials 
there is no corruption that can for a moment be 
compared to that which is rampant in Russia, though 
he considers that the standard maintained is not so . 
high as in English public life. Commerce and industry 
are growing with healthy steadiness ; the finances of 
the country are not only sound, they are regulated 
with almost excessive caution. The army is efficient ; 

“ if the necessity should arrive, Bulgaria could at once 
mobilise an army* of 100,000 men, well provided with 
arms, ammunition, and means of transport, and ready 
to take the field at very brief notice.” ‘‘ The men are 
well fed, well clothed, and well housed.” 
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The Sobranje votes about one-seventh of the whole 
of the nation’s expenditure for public education, which 
is gratuitous and compulsory up to twelve years old, 
with a further gratuitous course (if desired by the 
parents), up to eighteen years old. The whole country 
is well provided with primary schools, and some of the 
secondary schools are such that any country might 
regard them with satisfaction. This is what has been 
attained for education under the Bulgarian constitution. 
It will be remembered that under the Eussian auto- 
cracy those who can read and write, or indeed even 
those who have the chance of going to school at all are 
still quite a small minority. 

With the results before us of this experiment, which 
seems to have been conducted in the political laboratory 
for our especial benefit and instruction, I think that 
even now there is no cause to say that the Kussian 
peasantry are utterly unfitted to receive any kind of free 
political institutions ; they have for example chosen their 
representatives to the district zemstvo assemblies, in a 
very intelligent and capable manner. What is so often 
overlooked is that the very endowment with such 
institutions inspires an interest in political affairs which 
may very well have previously lain dormant, and that 
this interest itself becomes the best assurance of ability 
to take part in political life. 

But after all the peasantry though they are so pre- 
ponderant numerically, are not by any means the only 
people we have to consider in connection with this 
problem. Even in countries which possess universal or 
almost universal suffrage, the political influence of one 
active and instructed citizen is of more avail than that 
of a dozen illiterate voters, often of more than 100 or 
so, for he becomes the leader of a group of men. This 
is much more the case in a country like Bussia where 
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for imperial purposes there is no suffrage at all. So 
that it would be quite a mistake to suppose that because 
the “ intelligent and instructed classes ” in Russia 
number perhaps but some fifteen per cent, of the popula- 
tion, that their wishes and ideas are insignificant and 
negligible, that they in fact are entirely swamped by 
the mass of the people. To assert the converse of this 
would be grossly incorrect, but of the two assertions it 
would be the one least removed from the truth. 

It is important then to attempt some sort of analysis 
of the political sentiments of educated Russia. 

We know of the Russian army as one of the great 
military hosts of Europe. Side by side with this 
armament for foreign service there is another army 
whose work it is to administer the internal affairs of 
the Empire. Russia is governed by an enormous 
bureaucracy ; there are everywhere to be found innumer- 
able officials, “ Tchinovniks ” as they are called. So it 
comes about that a very- considerable proportion of the 
educated classes in Russia are in Government employ, 
either as officers in the army or navy, or in the huge 
system of the civil service. There are in fact hardly 
any other openings to employment for gentlemen’s 
sons. For some classes in Russia it is more a matter 
of course to enter the army, or become officials, than 
it is for a certain social grade in England to go to 
Oxford or Cambridge. Government employment under 
a bureaucracy is not a good nidus for the inception 
of free political ideas. The whole of the individual's 
material interests are weighing down the scale opposed 
to that which supports aspirations towards political 
liberty. This is true both directly and indirectly : 
directly, because any suspicion of political untrust- 
worthiness would be enough to deprive an official of 
his position, and his livelihood; indirectly, because 
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there has grown up associated especially with officialdom, 
a system of wellnigh universal corruption out of which 
the great majority of officials thoughout the Empire 
get some sort of a picking^ or other. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that a great number of 
them, pferhaps the bulk of them are officials and nothing 
more. They regard it as their business to maintain 
the autocracy and the power of the bureaucracy ; there 
their political ideas end, and as to political aspirations 
they have none. What is more surprising perhaps is 
that to a great number of those who are in Govern- 
ment employ, this description does not apply. We 
have seen how as early as 1825 there was a great 
military revolt which was headed by officers of the 
army, who represented the most enlightened political 
views of their time. There is many an officer in the 
army and navy to-day who thinks for himself in 
political matters, who when the occasion arises, may 
also act for himself. In the civil service, amongst the 
Tchinovniks properly so called, independence of political 
thought is probably still more frequent. 

But to what can independent minds attach them- 
selves ? Is there outside of official circles any 
formulated political thought ? Can one distinguish for 
example in Bussia any approach to political parties ? 

Of one party at least in Bussia one has certainly 
heard a good deal ; I mean the Slavophils. It is in 
fact the only party of which there has been very much 
opportunity to hear, because it has been the only one 
that has been permitted to raise up its head into 
publicity, to publish and insist on its own views in the 
newspapers, and during the most influential but least 
creditable period of its existence, to have as. its par- 
ticular organ a newspaper of extraordinary activity, 
influence, and power. Its ideas on the subject of 
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internal policy are substantially those which Japan has 
recently abandoned, which China too may now be forced 
to abandon. In Bussia the party is the modern embodi- 
ment of that conservatism^ by which Peter the Great 
found himself opposed and against which he hurled 
himself with all the might of his personality. 

“In the eyes of the Slavophils,” says M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu (Vol. L Book IV. chap. i. p. 227 
in English edition, p. 213 in French edition), 
“ Eussia is substantially different from Europe. 
Having received from the past peculiar institutions, 
she is by her origin and bringing up, by the 
elements of her culture, called to entirely different 
fortunes. In the manner in which her land has 
been peopled, in her conception of family, property, 
and authority, Eussia possesses the principle of a 
novel civilization, and naturally, if local patriotism 
is to be believed, of a better-balanced civilization, 
more stable and harmonious, more really capable of 
progress without definite end, than the senile and 
effete occidental civilization, threatened as the 
latter already is, with decomposition as a result of 
its internal conflicts.” 

The foreign policy of the Slavophils may be described 
generally as being Panslavistic ; that is to say their 
ideal has been to embody with their country the smaller 
Slavic states, especially those of the Balkan peninsula 
and of the border-lands of the Austrian dominions. 
Short of effecting an actual union of these with Eussia 
they would look to establishing a kind of protectorate 
over them. The ideas of the Slavophil-Panslavist party 
appealed to strong if not to very enlightened patriotic 
tendencies in a large section of the Eussian people; 
their mouthpiece was Katkov the editor of the Moscow 
Gazette^ who attained a position of remarkable influ- 
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ence. The whole movement had the strong support of 
the ]ate Tsar when he was heir-apparent, and so far at 
any rate as internal policy was concerned after he was 
monarch, and it was perhaps partly in consequence of 
his powerful patronage that the party were able to 
obtain the position of independence so remarkable in 
Russia which they enjoyed. In the time of Alexander 
III. however the apogee of their power had passed. 
They had attained their greatest triumph in 1875-7 
when they aroused the country to enthusiastic support 
of their policy and practically forced the hands of the 
Emperor Alexander II. and his Government compelling 
them to adopt their ideas. 

Mr Charles Lowe says (" Alexander III. of Russia,” 
chap. ii. p. 34) : Alexander II. was much less bellicose 
than the party of extreme Panslavists, but he 
was hurried along by the national movement and 
in spite of all his autocratic power, he found 
it impossible to stem the current of the popular 
tide, which was setting deep and strong for a war 
with the ‘ unspeakable * Turks.” 

Although Slavophilism when actively embodied in a 
line of policy such as the brutal one formulated by 
Katkov, must be described as unenlightened and re- 
trograde, there is of course a modified sense in which 
the word is sometimes understood which must not 
be overlooked, a sense in which it was adopted by 
some of those who were disgusted with Katkov’s later 
policy. If by Slavophilism is meant that disposition 
of mind which seeks out all that is worthy of appre- 
ciation and honour amongst the distinctively Slav 
institutions and characteristics, the strictures are not 
applicable. The policy which would suppress all good 
coming from without is quite distinct from that 
instinct which would nourish all good springing up 
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from within. Understood in this latter sense however 
Slavophilism ceases to be the badge of a particular 
party, for Russians of every party have possessed this 
nationalistic sentiment. It was especially strongly, 
sometimes indeed passionately developed amongst 
almost all the great men of independent mind in the 
middle of the century and during the reign of 
Alexander II., though very many of these were bitterly 
opposed to the Katkov policy. 

Similarly the word Panslavism may be taken to have 
two significations. In the one it merely means a 
strongly sympathetic feeling amongst the Slavs for all 
peoples of their race. In the other it implies the aim 
actually to absorb all minor Slav nationalities in Russia 
and tiieir thorough lliissification after they have been 
absorbed. By “ Russification ” is understood amongst 
the Panslavists of this hectoring order, complete 
assimilation to the Great Russian or Muscovite type. 
The Polish type, the Ukrainian type, and it is hoped in 
the future the Bulgarian type are to be completely 
superseded. Panslavism indeed when thus interpreted 
becomes Panmuscovisation. 

The other great school of political thought amongst 
educated Russians may be called that of the Russian 
Liberals though those who compose it have perhaps 
hardly been organised enough at any time to be de- 
nominated a party. Of the Russian Liberals one hears 
a good deal less than their importance demands : they 
might almost be called the silent party for they have 
never forced themselves to the front as the Slavophils 
have done, nor have they ever been inclined to work 
clandestinely like the revolutionists and thus gain 
notoriety. It is iiiore difficult than in either of these 
other two cases to get authoritative statements of their 
views, to find out for what they are working, and how 
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they are working. Yet it is not impossible that in the 
political development of the country their importance 
has been greater than that of any other section of the 
people. They like the Slavophils had their militant 
hour. It came 15 years earlier when they surrounded 
the Tsar Alexander IL with their influence and through 
his instrumentality instituted that great series of reforms 
of which we have spoken in Earlier chapters. Not only 
were the Eussian Liberals the inspirers of these reforms 
but to a large extent they were the instruments by 
which they were carried out. The reversal of their 
fortunes dates from the outbreak of the Polish in- 
surrection in 1863. Never after that event did 
Alexander II. so completely surrender himself to their 
ideas. It was followed in April *66 by an attempt on 
his life when he was fired at by Karakasov, and in the 
following year another attempt was made by a Pole 
named Berezovski, while Alexander was on a visit 
to Napoleon III. at Paris. The influence of these 
events led him to turn his back on his early Liberalism 
and though* all the years in the decade of the 'sixties 
may perhaps be counted as his reforming period he 
began after the suppression of the Insurrection and 
still more after the attempt of 1866 to reconsider his 
policy in many directions, and there slowly developed 
in his mind and in his actions the stubborn reactionary 
policy which is the feature of the decade of the 
'seventies. The idea of the Liberals was to work with 
the Tsar, not against him; with this change in his 
personal views then their influence in the country 
seemed entirely to disappear; and the field was left 
clear on the one side for the Chauvinism of the 
Slavophil party, on the other for the underground 
activity of the revolutionists. The Liberals indeed 
made through the medium of their Zemstvo sittings and 
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on one or two other occasions elsewhere some remarkable 
protests against the abandonment by the Tsar of his 
Liberal policy ; but further than this they were not 
prepared to go. If the Tsar were bent on following 
the reactionary path, their course seemed to them to be 
simply gloomy acquiescence and retirement from the 
political arena. So that at this period the Liberals did 
really for a time become almost a negligible quantity in 
llussian political life, and for anything different from 
the blatant and ignorant policy of the Slavophils and 
the looking-backward policy of Alexander II. and his 
ministers, we have to look to the group of extremists, 
who although when compared either with the Slavophils 
or the Liberals were numerically insignificant, made 
themselves felt by their energy and unbounded devotion 
to their purposes. This grouj) is the one we know under 
the name of the nihilists. But the name “ nihilists 
describes them very badly ; it is a name that has as 
little descriptive value as the popular name which 
designates the great Conservative party of England as 
the successors of a wild and lawless clan of Irish. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu says (Vol. I. Book III. chap. iv. 
pp. 182-3 in French edition, pp. 197-8 in English 
edition) : — 

“ As it was first understood ‘ nihilism * implied 
hardly any connection with politics at all. It 
was little more than a certain way of bearing 
oneself, thinking and talking, — a mannerism, a 
fashion, an affectation one might say that came 
into favour among the young people of 1860 to 
1870, among the pupils of the universities and the 
girl-students with their cropped hair, living abroad 
or ill the provinces. 

“These were the outward symbols of a spirit 
of revolt against all traditional authorities 
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and antiquated religious of political dogmas, of 
a spirit of negation stamped with an intolerant 
materialism and naive radicalism, which at bottom 
was nothing more than a violent reaction of the 
soul of the Eussian against the governmental 
system and the intellectual yoke under which it 
had long been bent. This was the first and 
properly speaking, the true nihilism, the nihilism 
which has been depicted in immortal strokes by the 
most famous Eussian novelists ” (Tourgu^nev, etc.). 

‘‘After this theoretical and abstract nihilism, 
often taken up merely in an amateur and dilletante 
manner, sometimes made up of nothing but pos- 
ing and outward show, a nihilism which did not 
attempt to put its maxims into practice except in 
the individual life and in private relations, there 
came about 1871 under the twofold influence of 
the Paris Commune and the International, a 
nihilism of action and agitation, transformed into 
a militant socialism.’^ 

The early nihilism here referred to was in fact most 
important, for it was the outburst of the revolt against 
the iron rule of authority which permeated the family, 
as well as social and political life in Eussia. 

What the so-called Nihilists really were in the 
early ’seventies was a body of enthusiastic socialists 
who felt laid upon their shoulders the mission of a pro- 
paganda of their ideas amongst the common people. 
Accordingly thousands of ardent young men and young 
women laid aside their culture and in many cases the 
ease of wealthy positions, to go amongst the people, to 
assume their dress and employments, and to work with 
them in order to persuade them that they were 
genuinely of their number, the object throughout being 
merely tliat they might have opportunity of acquainting 
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themselves with the peasantry and preaching their 
doctrine to them.^ Their teaching was not seized upon 
with any avidity by the peasantry but it was continued 
both in country and town till about the year 1878 ; the 
Government then released from the occupation of the 
Turkish war, resolved to put an end to the propaganda 
which it considered a dangerous one. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu*s view is that it was this deter- 
mination of the Government to interfere with a peaceful 
socialistic propaganda that was the actual deteriuining 
cause of the formation of the terrorist section of the 
party. However that may be, the wrongs which they 
conceived themselves and their country generally to 
suffer did induce a certain part of the old socialist 
party to determine to have recourse to violence, and 
from 78 to *81 they carried out a terroristic policy 
with extreme firmness and self-devotion. 

The contest between the revolutionists and the Govern- 
ment from the year 1878 to 1881 can only be likened 
to a duel ; a duel however in which the measures resorted 
to were so terrible that each side appealed to the public 
opinion of Europe to justify it in the course it took on 
tlie grounds that the deeds of its adversary had placed 
it outside the pale of civilisation or any ordinary 
reprisals. Mr Noble in The Russian Revolt ” gives 
the following account of the matter : — 

“ The repressive measures of the Government 
had been growing in severity. The slightest 
offences against absolutism were met with the most 
disproportionate punishments. For an insignifi- 
cant disturbance in Kiev one hundred and fifty 
students were dismissed from the University, and 
thirty banished cO a northern province. The 


^ See Noble’ft “ Russian Revolt ” pp. 200-1. 
N ' 
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courts had grown vindictive and partisan. The 
law of trial by jury was daily ignored. Prisoners 
acquitted by the ordinary process were systematic- 
ally brought under administrative procedure and 
banished or imprisoned afresh without trial. The 
spy and denunciation system had become intoler- 
able. The crusade against the revolt was carried 
on by a secret and unscrupulous organization of 
police, known as the Third Section. Prison life 
was unendurable. Revolts broke out in the Fortress 
of Peter and Paul at St Petersburg and in the 
central prison at Kharkov. So badly were the 
prisoners fed in these places that numbers of them 
refused to partake of nourishment until a more 
humane treatment had been introduced; some 
resolved to die of starvation, others had food 
forced down their throats. Cumulative irritations 
like these worked minds up to a pitch of frenzy. 
On tlie 2nd (14th) of August 1878, Kavalsky was 
shot at Odessa by order of a military tribunal.” 

General Mezentsev, chief of the Third Section had 
been warned tliat if this sentence was carried out 
he would be killed; accordingly, two days after the 
execution, although he was at the other end of the 
Empire, he 

“was stabbed to death in the Nevsky Prospect 
in full daylight. The reply of the Governmenb 
was to hand over all political crimes of violence to 
a military tribunal, to strengthen the spy and 
repressive system, and to appeal to society for aid 
and sympathy General Orenteln, suc- 

ceeding Mezentsev, cast nearly two thousand per- 
sons into prison in St Petersburg alone. In 
February, 1879, Prince Krapotkin, Governor of 
Kharkov, was shot by Goldenberg for ill-treating 
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prisoners under his care. Two months later on 
the 2nd (14th) of April, 1879, came Soloviev's 
attempt on the life of the emperor. The would-be 
assassin fired five shots at the Tsar, but none of 
them took effect. Absolutism was now fully 
awakened to its danger. The country was divided 
into six divisions, and a general governor, armed 
with extraordinary powers, detailed to each. The 
pass system was enforced witli new rigours. In 
St Petersburg, General Gurko converted the 
dv(yrniki, or house porters, into a body of spies 
charged with regular police duty. 

“The reply of the revolt was characteristic. 
.... The terrible ‘ Executive Committee,’ came 
into existence.” 

Alexander II. was sentenced to death if he would not 
consent to introduce a constitutional form of govern- 
ment. There followed the mine at Moscow, the ex- 
plosion at the Winter Palace at St Petersburg, and 
finally (1881) the emperor’s death was compassed by 
the throwing of bombs. 

It was however only a section of the socialist party 
that pursued the course of violence ; something like a 
schism had occurred in the party on the question of 
whether terrorism should be resorted to or not. Those 
who could not prevail upon themselves to adopt these 
measures continued to act very much as they had done 
before. But two fresh influences very soon made them- 
selves felt in connection with these parties, or fractions 
of a party. The hopelessness of the task which the 
peaceful socialiAs had placed before themselves be- 
came more and more evident, and the party dwindled 
down into insignificance practically into extinction just 
as the liberals had done before. The liberals had had 
definite and practical aims before them, but they had 
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lacked the boldness and self-reliance to insist on pur- 
suing them in the teeth of * the Government. The 
socialists did not lack for boldness or self-reliance but 
the aim which they had set before themselves, viz., the 
conversion of a stolid and backward peasantry to the 
idealised theories of an exalted Socialism was one that 
was unpractical and unrealisable. Many no doubt as 
they became convinced of this, drifted into the ranks 
if not of the active terrorists, of those who sympathised 
with them and could be relied upon as allies in the 
background. Incidentally we may note that terrorism 
was passively backed by a considerable portion of 
the liberals, and even indifferentists, so intolerable was 
the reaction of Alexander II. felt to be after the dawn 
of liberalism. 

Meanwhile the terrorist group itself was being per- 
meated with ideas that were entirely new to the so- 
called nihilist party, and these ideas deserve our very 
careful attention as they are of great importance in the 
political situation of to-day. Up to this time the 
socialists had not meddled with poUtics properly so 
called at all : they had concerned themselves only with 
the condition of the people. To them it was indifferent 
whether they lived under an autocracy or under a con- 
stitution, indeed many dreaded “bourgeois” constitu- 
tionalism more than autocracy ; any considerations of 
political machinery appeared to them to be beneath 
their notice ; those were things which they would leave 
to the bourgeoisie. But when a part of this body of 
socialists descended from its castle-iii-the-air to the 
realities of life which were for it peculiarly grim, it 
began to realise, not yet indeed that its theories of 
social reform were very crude, but at least that its 
methods of trying to bring them about were crude. 

Here is M. Leroy-Beaulieu s account of the matter : — 
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*‘In the bloody struggle with authority which 
the revolutionists had entered upon^ they had not 
only changed their tactics and method of pro- 
cedure, but their point of view also. Till now so 
disdainful of the 'bourgeois’ liberties of Europe, 
which they had regarded with contempt, they dis- 
covered that political liberty at which they had 
turned up their noses, might be of value, if for 
nothing else, as a guarantee against the arbitrari- 
ness of the administrative, and a pathway to lead 
to freedom of propaganda. This conception was a 
new one to ‘ nihilism ’ and radically modified its 
character. The struggle against authority had 
glided from the vague and misty domain of Utopia 
to the firm ground of practical politics. The aim 
of the revolutionists had now become the destruc- 
tion of the autocracy. Their terrible campaign 
against the sovereign and the Government had a 
well-defined end in view: the putting down of 
absolute power. And so it happened that at the 
very time when they were revolting society by the 
terrible nature of their deeds, they were drawing 
near in their point of view to that of the public 
and the liberals. In their manifestoes they de- 
clared themselves ready to disarm on the condition 
that the sovereign would consent to convoke a 
national assembly. So by this singular right-about- 
face it has come about that nihilism has ended 
in constitutionalism, the very thing it had treated 
with most disdain ” (" L’Empire des Tsars et des 
Russes,” Vol. II. Book VI. chap. ii. pp. 562-3, 
French edition). 

The importance of this development of “nihilist” 
opinion will be at once seen when we consider that for 
practical immediate political ends the programme of 
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the nihilists and that of the liberals was now to all 
intents and purposes identical. This point was dramati- 
cally illustrated when ten days after the assassination 
of Alexander II. the manifesto of the “ Executive Com- 
mittee ** of the revolutionists was conveyed to his son 
and successor. The chief points in this document 
besides a demand for the amnesty of political oflfenders, 
were the insistence on the necessity for the convocation 
of a National Assembly freely elected on a popular 
suffrage, and freedom of the press, of speech, and of 
public meeting. The liberals so far as they expressed 
themselves put forward almost identical objects as 
being those which were of most importance for the 
welfare of the country. But was it possible in the 
nature of things for these two parties to coalesce and 
take common action for common objects ? There lay 
behind them a long tradition of mutual distrust and 
contempt ; besides this the liberals might argue : “ True, 
the revolutionists now seek as their immediate end, 
political liberty ; but they do so only as an instrument, 
that they may be in the better position to bring about 
their ultimate object of introducing socialism; with this 
ultimate object of theirs we have no sympathy.” The 
revolutionists on the other hand might say — “What 
sort of allies are these who will desert us at the very 
moment when we have gained the preliminary advan- 
tage which will place us in some sort of a position to 
attain to that which we think really of importance in 
itself, and not merely a means to an end V* Mutual 
distrust of this kind seems in fact to have prevented 
any very cordial co-operation between the two bodies of 
reformers during the whole of the reign of Alexander 
III. Is there any reason to think that the reign which 
has just begun opens with a better chance of a rap- 
procltement between the liberals and the nihilists? I 
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think there is. The two great hindrances as we have 
seen have been the tradition of mutual disdain, and the 
insistence by one of the parties on socialism as the 
paramount end, the only end in fact of real importance. 
Now with regard to the first, — mutual distrust and con- 
tempt, — time has done a great deal to soften it. The 
other question presents more difficulties, for as far as I 
can judge it is unquestionably true that the bulk of the 
so-called nihilists are still socialists, whilst the vast 
majority of the ‘ liberals ’ are not so. But here again 
I think there is some reason for hoping that a still 
further development is going forward in the opinions of 
the nihilists. To their socialist ideal indeed they still 
cling; but their attitude of mind towards political 
liberty is undergoing a further change. Political free- 
dom is ceasing to be regarded as merely an instrument 
for social reconstruction ; its value in itself to the 
dignity, the iiulependence, and the civic happiness of 
the individual is beginning to be appreciated, and by 
some of the nihilists it has even come to be regarded as 
of more importance than social reconstruction. One of 
the little booklets widely distributed in Russia by 
clandestine means is a tract written by Sergius Stepniak 
about three years ago. It has been translated, and 
forms part of the little volume published in the autumn 
of 1894,. called “Nihilism as it is.” As an address to 
fellow-revolutionists it is of peculiar interest and value. 
I will quote some sentences from it to illustrate niy 
point. 

“We believe that political liberty gives all that 
is needed for the solution of the social ques- 
tion 

“ But while regarding the solution of the labour 
question in Russia as a problem that will be 
brought prominently forward in perhaps the near 
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future, we emphatically protest against the habit 
which has grown up amongst us of treating 
political liberty exclusively as a means to "the 
solution of the social question/ We feel as an 
insult that we should look upon liberty as a 
mere tool with which to obtain something elsef, 
as though the needs and feelings of free men were 
strange to us, as though our duties to the people 
have blinded us to our duties to ourselves and 
our human dignity. 

“We think, moreover, that this timid phrase 
may lay us open to a danger, the possibility of 
which is probably unsuspected by many of the 
wise persons who repeat it. Prom the constant 
harnessing, as it were on principle, of political 
freedom to the solution of the labour question, 
there is but one step to democratic imperialism. 
From the point of view of narrow labour interests, 
it may appear more advantageous to uphold the 
huge power already established, once it offers 
immediate economic reforms, than to follow the 

long and difficult path to general freedom 

We admit of no compromise on this point, and, in 
case of a conflict between civil liberty and imperial 
socialism, we should take our stand on the side 
of ‘ bourgeois ’ liberals against the ‘ peasantist * 
socialists, who allowed themselves to be caught in 
such a snare. 

“ We do not believe in the possibility of making 
the people prosperous by decrees and edicts from 
above. .... 

“It is only by guaranteeing liberty to our 
opponents that we can secure our own. The 
science of liberty ” consists “ in developing the 
faculty of tolerating what is unpleasant or even 
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injurious, whenever it is the result of the use of 
rights equal to our own. 

“ We do not see why all persons of a progressive 
turn of mind who are our opponents on the 
economic questions should not pay us back in the 
same coin. There is not in our view a single point 
which could hinder us from working in common 
with them. 

“We acknowledge without equivocation that, as 
regards the political question, which for us is the 
question of the day, our programme is just that of 
the advanced section of Eussian liberals 

“ The Eussian revolutionists, .... protested 
for a long time against ‘ politics ’ ; and when at 
last they accepted it, they avoided the beaten 
track and, wishing to find out for themselves some- 
thing new and original, went by round-about by- 
paths 

“The liberals on the contrary, went straight 
towards their end without any hair-splitting, and 
thus attained to a simpler, more logical, and more 
practical standpoint in politics.” 

The pamphlet concludes with a strong appeal for 
mutual tolerance in the face of the common enemy 
(pp. 34-38). 

As if in response to this appeal there is clandestinely 
promulgated in 1894 the manifesto of tlie “ Popular 
Eight” (Narodnoe Pravo) Party, and an excellent 
pamphlet entitled “The Burning Question.” The 
former is translated in the same little volume as Step- 
niak’s appeal (jDp, 118-121). Clearly, as we shall 
see, this emanates from a section of the socialist party 
but it is also clear how closely they are approximating 
to the political ideal put forth by Stepniak. The mani- 
festo sets forth that : — 
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“In the opinion of the party, popular right 
includes in itself alike the conception of the right 
of the people to political freedom and the concep- 
tion of its right to secure its material needs upon 
the basis of national production. The party con- 
siders the guarantees of this right to be — 

“ Eepresentative government on the basis of 
universal suffrage. 

“ Preedom of religious belief. 

“ Independence of the courts of justice. 

“ Freedom of the press. 

“ Freedom of meeting and association. 

“ Inviolability of the individual and of his rights 
as a man.*' 

. * . • . 

“Thus understanding Popular Eight, the party 
sets itself the task of uniting all the oppositional 
elements of the country and of organising an active 
force which should, with all the spiritual and 
material means at its disposal, attain the overthrow 
of autocracy and secure to every one the right of a 
citizen and a man.” 

Here we have what I think may at any rate be 
accepted as symptoms of a better prospect that 
the determination and heroic self-sacrifice of the 
nihilists will at last effect a junction with the sobriety 
of judgment and perseverance, as well as with the 
numerical and material importance of the liberals. 
There is nothing that might do so much for Eussiaii 
freedom as such an alliance as this. 

Such a consolidated party of reform would attract to 
itself a very large proportion of the most educated and 
energetic amongst the Eussians. Here and there one 
comes across . symptoms of public spirit in rather 
unexpected quarters, which seem only to require 
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focussing to make them effective. I recently heard a 
speech by an escaped Eussian exile, Egor Lazarev in 
which he gave a short sketch of his life so far as its 
political aspects were concerned in Eussia, which for 
example illustrates the attitude of the legal profession. 
Part of his story is told in George Kennan’s book 
“ Siberia and the Exile System,” Vol. I. p. 268. 

The story of Mr Lazarev as told by Mr Kennan is an 
admirably illustrative instance of the arbitrariness of 
the Eussian political police, but to my mind perhaps its 
most interesting part is in the sequel. This concerns 
his relations with the legal i^rofession at Saratov. Mr 
Lazarev after suffering severe persecution from the 
Government, had studied law and begun the practice of 
his profession ; when he claimed admission to the bar 
the officials at St Petersburg indicated to the Saratov 
courts that he was a persona ingrata and that his 
application to be admitted should be refused. In the 
Saratov courts however the cause of legal rights found 
sturdy champions ; they found no Haw in his legal claim 
to practise as a barrister and he was duly admitted. 
It was then that he was exiled without trial to Siberia 
by administrative process for three years the first of 
which he spent in imprisonment in Moscow waiting for 
the exile party to be made ui). After the expiration of 
the period of three years he again returned to 
Saratov, and in spite of the still stronger representa- 
tions made to the bar authorities by the St Petersburg 
tchinovniks he was again admitted, the court actually 
having the boldness to write to one of the ministers that 
there was no evidence before them to show that Mr 
Lazarev had been otherwise employed than in travelling 
for his own pleasure. Five months later he was again 
put in prison, and spent a year in solitary confine- 
ment. His crime was bringing a letter from Siberia to 
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a Stundist. His case was reported to the minister, who 
brought it to the notice of the Tsar. The Tsar said, 
“ Send him back for five years to the remotest part of 
Siberia.” Again he was sent from Moscow on foot to 
Siberia. He spent two years in Siberia, and then 
escaped by Japan and America. 

The lawyers of America are said to be the most 
conservative and (in the general sense) most un- 
democratic class in the country ; the Kussian lawyers 
do not seem to be open to the same reproach. Indeed 
of the professions generally it may be said that their 
sympathies are for the most part on the liberal side. An 
exception must however be made of the priesthood. 
Where historical facts are in question it is not desirable 
to use tales and works of fiction as authorities ; the case 
is sometimes otherwise where general characteristics 
have to be delineated. It would be difficult to give a 
more real impression of the sordidness, the absence of 
spirituality, the pettiness, and the narrowness of the 
general run of the Eussian priesthood than is given in 
the beautiful little tale in Mr Fisher Unwin's Pseudonym 
Library “ A Eussian Priest.” Its tragedy, as that of many 
Eussian stories, lies in the gradual disappointment and 
disillusionment of an ardent soul who enters a sordid 
walk of life under the firm conviction that he can make 
a great and decisive impression upon it. 

It is necessary before leaving this sketch of the 
dramatis personae on the modern Kussian political stage, 
to say something of its great personages, for though 
descriptions of kings and emperors doubtless usually 
take a quite disproportionate place in narratives of con- 
temporary history, in Eussia at least, the character, dis- 
position and attainments of the Tsar and those imme- 
diately around him have great importance quite apart 
from the snobbish gossipry which revels in such details. 
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The character of the monarch who died in 1894 
is now pretty generally understood in well-informed 
circles. 

The flood of exaggerated eulogy which filled our 
newspapers during the autumn of 1894 will be remem- 
bered ; now that it has subsided it may be permitted to 
speak with more frankness than was shown at that time 
by our journalists; they were perhaps entrapped in 
what Mr Meredith calls “the pit-fall of sentiment.” 
Probably the most salient characteristic in Alexander 
III. was the low level of his mental equipment. To 
naturally poor parts was added the disadvantage of no 
preparation during his earlier life for his post. He was 
educated exclusively as a soldier, for until the death of 
his elder brother in his twentieth year he had no 
prospect of ascending the throne. The character sketch 
in Mr Harold Frederic’s “New P^xodus” (chap. viii. 
p. 136) seems to me to sum up rather well what was 
seen of him by those who had closer opportunities of 
observation than most. 

“Alexander III. is a man of rather limited 
mental endowments and acquirements, who does 
not easily see more than one thing at a time, and 
who gets to see that slowly. . . . He has no idea 
of system and no executive talent. He would not 
be selected to manage the affairs of a village if he 
were an ordinary citizen. It is the very irony of 
fate that he has been made responsible for the 
management of half a million of villages. 

“ He has an abiding sense of the sacredness of 
this responsibility and he toils assiduously over 
the task as it is given to liim to comprehend it. 
Save for brief periods of holiday-making with his 
family, he works till two or three o’clock in the 
morning examining papers, reading suggestions. 
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and signing papers. No man in the Empire is 
busier than he. 

“ The misery of it is that all this irksome labour 
is of no use whatever. So far as the real Govern- 
ment of Russia is concerned, he might as well be 
employed in wheeling bricks from one end of a 
yard to the other and then back again. Even 
when one tries to realise what ‘ Russian Govern- 
ment ’ is like — with its vast bureaucracy essaying 
the stupendous task of maintaining an absolute 
personal supervision over every individual human 
unit in a mass of a hundred millions, and that 
through the least capable and most uniformly 
corrupt agents to be found in the world — the 
mind cannot grasp the utter hopelessness of it 
all. . . . 

“ Alexander III. simply struggles on at one little 
corner of the towering pyramid of routine business 
which his ministers pile up before him. Compared 
with him Sisyphus was a gentleman of leisure. 

** This slow-minded mercilessly-burdened man 
knows very little either of the events close about 
him or of the broader currents of contemporaneous 
history outside, . . . He was a man grown before 
his elder brother’s death pushed him forward as 
heir to the throne. A belated effort was then 
made to engraft upon his weak and spindling tree 
of knowledge some of the special fruits of learning 
which a future Ein[)eror should possess. He was 
docile and good. Some of his teachers established 
a powerful personal influence over him, the effects 
of which were afterwards to be of such terrible 
moment, but they accomplished little else.'* 
Possibly this account of the late Tsar is a little too 
tame ; it does not quite give the idea of the exceedingly 
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passionate and rather coarse nature that the last 
Alexander possessed. 

Mr Lowe the Tirne^ correspondent in his recently 
published book “ Alexander III. of Russia ” thus sums 
up his conception of the drift of the political ideas of 
Alexander (pp. 183-4) : 

“It was known that he was by far the most 
ardent champion in all Russia of the three Sla- 
vophil principles of Autocracy, Eastern Orthodoxy, 
and Nationality — ‘one king, one faith, one law’ — 
and it soon became apparent that he had set his 
heart on carrying all these principles into practice 
in the most energetic and uncompromising 
form. 

“ He had three alternatives before him : either to 
maintain the stahis quo ; or to move in the same 
direction as Austria — t.e., towards decentralisation ; 
or, finally, to endeavour to nationalise the Empire 
at the expense of the subject races and in favour 
of the most important — the ‘ Great Russians.’ He 
chose the third of these and his watchword became 
‘ Russia for the Russians.’ Whoever stood in the 
way of the fulfilment of this design, whether Jew, 
German, or Swedish Finlander, must go to the 
wall. To carry out this policy, however, time was 
required, for, should war break out, and an enemy 
gain foot on Russian soil, a revolution might 
possibly ensue, and this would not only endanger 
the process of union, but might even imperil the 
cohesion of the state. It was therefore essential 
to the Tsar’s policy that there should be peace, so 
as to afford leisure for the innovations he contem- 
plated at home; and if Alexander HI. gained so 
much credit for keeping the peace of Russia abroad, 
it was only at the cost of the civil strife into which 
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he now prepared to plunge a large portion of his 
own people.” 

One of the most important personages under Alex- 
ander III. was Pobiedonoststev then and still the 
Procurator of the Holiest Synod, that is to say a sort 
of Idinister of Public Worship for the State Church. 
He is a “sincerely and fanatically pious man as^the 
Greek Church understands piety. . . . His religious 
fervour contemplates without blinking the prospect of 
ten millions of Jews, Lutherans, Catholics, and dissenters 
generally being despoiled, evicted, harried by Cossacks 
and driven like criminals from their homes” (Harold 
Frederic). He was the chief of the advisers who 
inflamed Alexander’s Panslavistic tendencies till they 
led to the most terrible results: the harrying of his 
border countries till all their national and religious 
individuality should be assimilated to the Muscovite 
model, the infringement of the Finnish constitution 
which he had promised to respect, the persecution of 
the Russian Protestants in the South and of the Jews 
throughout his Empire, the suppression of education 
and intelligence, and of the freedom of the press, thus 
cutting off from himself the only possible means he had 
of ascertaining what was going on in his country, and 
of combating the enormous abuses that had grown up 
there. 

A still mightier personage whilst he lived, though 
not in the service of the Tsar, was Michael Katkov ; 
although he died in 1887 one has to say a word about 
him when considering the forces at work in the Russian 
political world of to-day just as one still has to say 
something of Alexander III., for “ the evil that men do 
lives after them.” Katkov began his political life as an 
ardent member of the most advanced party the comrade 
and friend of Herzen and Bakunin, and (after editing 
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the Moscow Gcuzette for five years) as one of the editors . 
of a literary magazine The Russian Messenger^ in which 
appeared for the first time some of the masterpieces of 
Tourgu^nev, Saltykov, and Leo Tolstoi. 

“ At that time there was nothing to indicate that 
Katkof was in any way unworthy of the friendship 
and confidence of such men. . . . The change of 
front came like a thunderstorm. . . . One of the 
points in the liberal programme was to effect 
a reconciliation between the Eussian and the Polish 
people on the basis of substantial justice and 
mutual concessions. ... A small fraction of the 
liberals however, were at variance with the 
majority respecting the Polish question. They 
were eager enough to obtain political freedom for 
their own country, but they would not willingly 
see it extended to the Poles. The drift of the 
party was represented by individuals of little 
influence, until Katkof was inspired with the idea 
of putting himself at its head.” 

In 1863 Katkov for a second time became editor of the 
Moscow Gazette : 

“ He devoted his attention wholly to the Polish 
question, doubtless with a grim satisfaction at the 
thought that to frustrate the plans of the Poles 
would be to score an important victory over the 
Eussian Liberals. He denounced the preparations 
that were being made in Poland, foretold a speedy 
insurrection, and stigmatized as traitors all his 
fellow-countrymen who remained unconvinced by 
his arguments and unmoved by his appeals. When 
his predictions were at last fulfilled all the passipns 
of his nature broke loose in wild disorder. His 
style of writing resembled that of a Hebrew 
prophet; the measures he advocated were as 

o 
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cynical as any to which Marat ever affixed his 
name; and the immediate result he sought to 
bring about in Poland was such as no man with a 
vestige of humanity would dare to avow to himself. 
Those who are not acquainted with the details of 
the Polish insurrection, with the sickening scenes 
of bloodshed and fiendish cruelty which marked 
every step in the work of repression, and with the 
part that Katkof played in that horrid drama, 
are not qualified to form an estimate of the 
man’s character or of his work.” . . . He appealed 
“to the worst passions of the people, whom he 
at last worked up into such a state of frenzy that 
every deed of violence, every cold-blooded act of 
cruelty perpetrated against the Poles, seemed a 
distinctly meritorious act. And the passions he 
then so successfully inflamed have not yet sub- 
sided. A Pole is still, in the eyes of millions 
of the common people of Russia, an object of 
loathing, a malignant being of an inferior order 
whom it is an act of great self-denial in the State 
to tolerate.” 

After the Polish insurrection Katkov “ claimed to be 
considered as the official mouthpiece of the Russian 
people.” No minister was powerful enough to stand 
up against this journalist. On one occasion the 
Minister of the Interior ordered the suspension of 
the issue of his paper, but the command was absolutely 
ignored and the Minister himself was attacked in the 
paper; he had to acknowledge himself defeated, and 
meekly to submit. 

The immense power Katkov now wielded he used 
exclusively on the reactionary side. Greatly to his 
influence was due the suppression of such publications 
as the “ Golos ” and “ The Annals of the Fatherland,” 
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the new fetters placed on the education system, the 
whittling away of the privileges of the Zemstvoes, and 
the curtailment of the popular franchises for local 
government purposes. 

(This account is taken from an article on Michael 
Katkof by “ An English Eesident in Eussia,” Contem- 
porary Jteview^ Oct. 1887.) 

Of the new Tsar Nicholas not a great deal is as yet 
known. That a Tsar in his position might do a good 
deal for the liberation of his country there seems to be 
no doubt. For example his personal discountenancing 
of the religious persecution would do much; so too 
would his personal insistence that the press should 
enjoy some liberty. During the first two or three 
months of his reign we observed what symptoms we 
were permitted to hear about with some degree of 
puzzlement, so ambiguous did they appear. Nicholas, 
we were told, moved more freely about amongst his 
people and with fewer guards than his predecessors. 

If this was so it was at any rate so much to the good, 
but it was not after all clear whether the gentleman 
who was seen buying gloves in a shop like any ordinary 
mortal was not his cousin the Duke of York. 

It was said on his accession that he had promulgated 
an important amnesty, but it is found on examination 
that those imprisoned or exiled without trial by 
administrative process, are simply left as they were 
before, to the tender mercies of the Minister of the 
Interior. One would have hop^d that the victims of 
arbitrary disregard of law would have received relief 
before murderers and thieves. 

‘‘We must further note/* says Free Mussia, “that 
all reference to an amnesty for those whose offence 
consists in holding religious opinions which are 
not those of the Orthodox State Church is omitted 
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from the manifesto. No ray of hope is held out to 
the Stundists, the Old Believers, and other dissent- 
ing bodies. The continuance of persecution upon 
the old lines proves that the manifesto is not 
understood by the Eussian administrators and 
officials to mean any large measure of tolerance. 
The Jews are harassed now as they were before. 
Political arrests are continued on an extensive 
scale” (Free Ftisda, January 1895). 

This darkness is but faintly illuminated by the spark 
of grace shown in the edict, which orders those who per- 
sisted in going to their ancestral Eoriian Catholic church 
at Krdzhe after they had been officially informed that 
they had joined the Eastern Communion and that their 
old church would therefore be closed (such of them at 
least as had escaped being sabred by the Cossacks, or 
being drowned in the river when being pursued by 
them), should no longer be imprisoned but should have 
their sentences commuted. 

Finland has obtained a ratification of her constitution 
(the Finns delaying to take the oath of allegiance till 
this was conceded). 

On the other hand no relief has been given from the 
rigours to which the press is subjected. A Eeuter’s 
telegram dated from St Petersburg, April 20th, 1895, 
says : — 

“The Tsar has rejected the petition recently 
presented by seventy representatives of the press 
and literary men, praying for a relaxation of the 
laws governing the press in Eussia; the Com- 
mission consisting of the Minister of Justice, the 
Minister of the Interior, and the Chief Procurator 
of the Holy Synod, to which the document was 
referred having adversely reported upon it.” 

The use of the Eussian language is still insisted upon 
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in Poland, and a new crusade has been set on foot 
against the Ukrainian language and literature. 

It is true that Gourko, the embodiment of bru- 
tality, was removed from the government of Poland, but 
Pobiedonoststev the arch-persecutor remained head of 
the Synod. Saevitia has gone, but Crudelitas remains. 

All this left us mystified enough, till at the end of 
January the young Tsar made a notable declaration 
which removed all doubt from our minds as to whether 
we were henceforth to regard him as a friend or as an 
enemy of freedom. To this incident I shall have to 
refer at some length in my next chapter. 

The following may be read in amplification of the contents of 
this chapter : — 

Leroy-Beaulieu, VoL I. Book III. chap. . iv. ; Book. IV. 
chap. i. ; Vol. II. Book IV. chap. vii. ; Book VI. chap. ii. 

Wallace, chaps, xxvi. and xxviii. 

Stepniak, “The Kussian Storm Cloud,’’ Part I., and “Nihilism 
as it is.” 

Ed. Dicey, “ The Peasant State ; an Account of Bulgaria in 
1894.’* 

Potapenko, “ A Eussian Priest.” 

For accounts of such interesting and important personages 
as Schuvsilov, the brothers Miliutin, Gortchakov, Ignatiev, 
the Aksakov family, Koshelev, and Bilinski, the reader 
may be referred to “ Distinguished Persons in Eussian 
Society” (published in English in 1873), and Samson- 
Hiinmelstierna’s “ Eu.s&ia under Alexander III. and in the 
Preceding Period” (published in English in 1893) both 
translated from the German- 
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The political forces at work and the phenomena observable ; 
the bureaucracy supreme ; its personnel very numerous and 
very corrupt ; red-tapisiii. The results of being governed 
by such a body : “ Administrative process ” ; Russian prisons 
and exile system ; army contracts and commissariat ; “ the 
crusade against culture.’’ What chances are there of the 
overthrow of the bureaucracy'’ and the introduction of constitu- 
tionalism ? 

Recapitulation of ground already traversed ; the racial pro- 
blem ; the peasantry numerically overwhelming ; why this 
need not be regarded as an insurmountable obstacle to pro- 
gress ; the new forces that are coming into play in Russian 
life. Turning to the historical aspect we find in the past the 
ideas of (1) consolidation and (2) Europeanisation ; both alike 
have striven to establish Russia as a great maritime power and 
have followed a policy which would willingly find its consumma- 
tion in the acquirement of Constantinople. But with the 
Decembrist Revolt of 1825 there becomes noticeable a new 
political idea and the struggle for political freedom begins. It 
ripens during the reign of Nicholas and has a wonderful outburst 
of activity at the beginning of that of Alexander II. But the 
political privileges then accorded are afterwards largely rescinded. 
How can the Russian people fail to read the moral that popular 
liberties must be founded not on the will of a prince, but on the 
will effectually expressed of the people ? 

The different elements which make for progress in Russia now 
drawing closer together. Madame Tsebrikova’s letter to the Tsar. 
General agreement as to necessity of granting constitutional 
reforms ; some of the difiiculties considered. Attitude of Nicholas 
II. towards the question ; his declaration of January 29th, 1896 ; 
the Times commentary thereon ; the futility of the position 
there put forward. Constitutionalism the only road to good 
government. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 


“ HOW LONG THE MANY MUST ENDURE THE ONE ? ” 

In our last chapter we have marshalled before us the 
dramatis persoTice on the political stage of modern 
Eussia ; our task is now to consider the drama that they 
may be called upon to play. 

We have seen the persons of the play to consist of 
the Tsar himself hedged round by the impervious ranks 
of the corrupt bureaucracy ; of the great mass of 
peasantry (who as yet remain for the most part loyal 
to his person, believing that their misfortunes spring 
not from his action, but from that of the officials) ; of 
the educated classes, including the army and navy 
officers, and the bureaucracy, and the professional 
people, and the well-to-do amongst the traders ; most 
of these (where the interests of Government employ- 
ment leave their choice unfettered) sympathise either 
with the Old Eussian Slavophil ideas, or have liberal ten- 
dencies ; amongst the various sections of the last there 
is now noticeable a predisposition towards consolidation. 
Occasionally there arises a notable personality in the 
army or amongst the ministers, or on the other hand 
in literature, whose intlueuce is felt in the country. 

These being the political forces at work what are the 
phenomena observable ? — Well we must now realise if 
we have not realised it before, that the government in 
Eussia lies for the main part in the hands of the 
bureaurcacy. In many directions an enlightened Tsar 
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could doubtless do much, but if he wished his reforms 
to be of real value, above all if he wished them to be of 
permanent and reliable value, he would have to set his 
mind to the overthrow of the power of the tchinovniks, 
and consequently he would necessarily have to call in 
to his aid some governing power extensive enough to 
grapple with it. Such a one could only be found in 
some form of constitutional government. ' But the 
Tsardom during the last reign did exactly the contrary 
to this ; it delivered itself over bound hand and foot 
into the power of the bureaucracy, for it was on these 
terms alone that the bureaucracy would accept the 
responsibility of guarding its personal physical safety. 
What sort of personal safety was actually secured for the 
prisoner of Glatchina it is perhaps more for his son 
Nicholas than for any one else to judge. Yet as we shall 
see the sou announces his determination to follow in 
the path of his father 1 

It is an important investigation for us to make, to 
ascertain what sort of a personnel this bureaucracy to 
which the government of Russia is for the time being 
delivered, presents. As we have seen, it is to a large 
extent independent of control from above, both because 
the monarch is afraid to maim his own instrument of 
government, and because he is physically unable to 
grapple with the mass of affairs that every hour brings 
to the ministries of St Petersburg for decision. If 
he takes pains to inform himself as to what is going 
forward in one department, so many of the twenty-four 
hours are occupied ; there are not enough hours in the 
day for him to be able to possess the most superficial 
knowledge of what goes on in all those departments 
over which he is supposed to exercise supreme control 

Neither from below is there any restraining power, 
for not Only is there no representative government which 
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is allowed to approach however remotely imperial 
affairs, hut public opinion itself is choked to death. 
The press is gagged and under the direct control of the 
bureaucracy itself, there is no right of public meeting, 
even conversation between a knot of friends on political 
matters or on the doings of the officials is dangerous. The 
personnel of the bureaucracy is immensely numerous ; 
and monetary corruption is so prevalent amongst them 
as to be almost universal. M. Leroy-Beaulieu attempts 
to dissect the causes of this corruption ; — He says that 
it is a service that has been thrown open to the adven- 
turers of all nations and that since the time of Peter 
the Great theft and fraud have been their traditions. 
" Then ” he says “ one must take account of the de- 
moralising influence that the institution of serfdom had 
on all classes of society, of the ways of an Eastern 
despotism, which survive more or less beneath the 
surface of European reforms.” Then there is the extent 
of the Empire and the ignorance of the bulk of its in- 
habitants, giving a magnificently free field for the 
exercise of abuses. Lastly there is the insufficiency 
of remuneration. “ In many branches of the adminis- 
tration the inadequacy of salary has been so notorious 
that it has practically been accepted as an authorisation 
to have recourse to illicit sources of remuneration.” 
These predisposing causes are quite enough to account 
for the growth of abuses where the environment is so 
favourable. One might, perhaps, be disposed to add to 
them that as any manifestation of individuality is per- 
secuted and submissiveness is regarded as die highest 
virtue — fea/r, rather than honour and self-respect, 
becomes the liiain impulse of conduct. Hardly any 
body of men would withstand the temptations of being 
vested with the enormous uncontrolled powers of the 
Russian tchinovniks, and it appears that there are reasons 
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that make them little adapted to make any stand 
against them. Whether we examine the army or the 
civil service, the corruption we find is of the most 
appalling and hopeless kind. The evidence on this 
point is practically universal. But this great body of 
dfficials so loose in what they actually do, are usually 
apparently strictly regular in their methods of setting 
about work ; nowhere is red-tapism carried to such a 
pitch. Minute and multifarious regulations have been 
devised in the vain hope of putting some check on the 
cupidity, incompetence, and tyranny of the officials ; but 
they have served only to shelter them more completely 
than ever from any chance of being efficiently held in 
control. The author of “ Revelations of Russia,” says : — 
“ This system originally devised as a check on 
those employed, by placing on record, in black 
and white, the minutest details of everything con- 
nected with their duty, has had the contrary effect 
of insuring impunity, by burying every transaction 
in such an inextricably voluminous mass of docu- 
ments, as to prove an effectual shelter for every 
species of fraud, which is protected, not' here and 
there, or occasionally, but by high and low, and 
with a nefarious order and regularity similar to 
that with which, in great capitals, associations of 
thieves are conducted ” (Vol. 1. p. 24). 

This is a just description of the instrument of govern- 
ment to which the millions of the Russian people are 
subject. If such is the arrangement for conducting the 
business of the nation we can hardly expect it to be 
done well. It is in fact done terribly badly. 

Many instances will at once occur to the mind. I 
may mention as examples the system by which those 
suspected of political disaffection are suddenly and 
arbitrarily exiled or imprisoned for long and indefinite 
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periods of time without any sort of trial on - the mere 
fiat of a policeman of superior rank. 

From this point the mind naturally reverts to another 
instance — viz. the terrible state of the Russian prisons, 
and the conditions of transportation of prisoners and 
exiles as revealed by Mr Kennan’s investigation. The 
prison structures are very bad and the sanitary arrange- 
ments unspeakably abominable ; overcrowding exists to 
a frightful extent ; for the whole Empire, about one-fifth 
as many persons again as there is officially declared 
room for, are in prison, or were so according to the last 
available information ; but the deficiency of room is not 
of course spread evenly throughout the country, so that 
in some localities it is infinitely worse and the number 
of prisoners has mounted up in some provinces to two- 
and-a-half and in one province actually to five times 
the number that there is certified room for. This must 
practically mean a death sentence to very many of the 
prisoners ; the sick-rates and the death-rates are 
accordingly very high, and such diseases as typhus and 
scurvy are prevalent. In Tomsk forwarding prison in 
1886 more than half the prisoners had typhus, and in 
the following year nearly two-thirds suffered from the 
disease (62‘6 per cent.) nor is even this the worst case 
given in Mr Kennan’s tables. 

The effect of official corruption on the arrangements 
for the army may be read in Stepniak’s " Russian Storm 
Cloud ” where an account is given of the terrible suffer- 
ings of the soldiers in the Rinso-Turkish campaign 
consequent on the bad supplies or absence of supplies 
of food, clothing, and medical appliances. The author 
says that it was to the Russian army contractors and 
commissariat officers that Russia owed the enormous 
losses of that terrible war, in which it is calculated that 
there perished not fewer than 100,000 of her children. 
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The same writer in ‘ his* book “ Under the Tzars ” 
gives an account of what he calls the “ Cioisade against 
Culture.” We have already touched on this subject 
when speaking of the restrictive regulations put in force 
against the Jews. But the whole nation and especially 
the great mass of the peasantry suffers from regulations 
of the same sort though not carried to such an extreme. 

In the primary schools a maximum, instead (as in 
other countries) a minimum, is prescribed to education. 
“ It is strictly forbidden to the little peasant children 
to acquire more than an elementary knowledge of the 
catechism and of sacred history, of reading and writing, 
and of the four first rules of arithmetic.” It is per- 
sistently arranged that the number of schools in which 
even this poor education is given shall be ridiculously 
below the demand of the people. As to the secondary 
schools, large numbers of them are actually suppressed, 
and when attempts are made to add to their numbers 
by local effort (by the action of the Zemstvo- Assembly 
for example), such attempts are crushed. The curri- 
culum is deliberately designed to stupefy the pupils. 
Thus the explanatory appendix to the regulations says 
that the “ less history is studied in the gymnasiums the 
better ” : general geography is proscribed by the Minister 
of Instruction on account of its “ dangerous tendenciea” 
It may “ suggest conflicting conclusions and give rise to 
useless reasonings.” The Minister of Public Instruction 
in fact “ opposes by cA’ery possible means the diffusion 
of secondary education. When resistance becomes 
impossible he tries to exclude from its benefits the 
professional classes (to whom it is a matter of life and 
death) in order to confine it as much as may be to the 
higher nobility and richer citizens. The privilege once 
granted to these classes, he makes the instruction given 
as sterile as possible, and arranges matters so that it 
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may be imparted to the ' fewest numbers.” In the 
universities the same sort of thing goes on with even 
more force. The number of students is thinned by 
wholesale expulsions and, by closing important institu- 
tions ; those that are left, and even the professorial bodies, 
are subject to police officials who are introduced amongst 
them under the designation of “ inspectors” and so forth. 
Amongst students all clubs and unions are forbidden. 

An interesting dispatch dated February 1895, from 
the Minister of the Interior Doumovo, addressed to the 
Minister of Public Instruction Delyanov, will serve as 
a recent example of the governmental attitude towards 
the spread of public enlightenment It was of course 
intended to be private but it leaked out and a trans- 
lation was published in extenso in the Daily Chronicle 
(London) for April 27, 1895. The following passages 
from the document will show its tenor : — 

“ Among the social phenomena which came to 
the front during the last year, the tendency to 
raise the level of popular education by means of 
organising popular lectures, libraries, reading-rooms 
for, and free distribution of, scientific, moral, and 
literary publications among the factory and rural 
population, which was so strikingly manifested, 
must be specially pointed out.” 

• • • • • • • 
But while the libraries and reading rooms are, 
though not under sufficient, yet still under some, 
control, the free distribution of books escapes any 
governmental control. Still more must it be 
noticed that the distributors of these books are 
intelligent young people of both sexes, very often 
still pursuing their studies, who penetrate into the 
midst of the people in the capacity of teachers, statis- 
tical agents, organisers of soup kitchens, and the like. 
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“The failure of the crops in 1891, and the 
cholera in 1892-3, caused an cKxceptionally large 
influx of educated young people into the villages, 
and as a result they have revived the tendencies of 
Eussian young persons to raise the level of the 
people by the initiative of the intelligent classes, 
which had somewhat decayed during the eighties.” 
• •••■• « 

“ Taking into consideration all that has been 
said, it appears probable that the jibove-mentioned 
movement, which was called into being by the 
popular calamities of the last few years, being led 
by such experienced and clever men will develop 
systematically in a way which will not be in 
accordance with the views of the Government, and 
that in the near future it may lead to very unde- 
sirable results. 

“ In view of these considerations, and being pre- 
occupied with the safeguarding of security and 
order, I should think it urgent at once to take 
serious measures to the effect that the help of the 
public to the cause of popular enlightenment, 
always valuable and honourable in principle, 
should not become, under the influence of ill-inten- 
tioned persons, and under the condition of uncon- 
trolled interference by private persons and societies 
in this important department of State affairs, the 
source of the perversion of popular ideas and of 
the estrangement of the people from historical 
traditions made sacred by past centuries. My 
opinion is that the active help of private persons 
and private societies to the cause of popular 
enlightenment may be useful and permissible only 
on condition that this help is carried on in 
accordance with the system adopted by the 
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Government represented by the Ministry of Public 
Education, and that the work of all such societies 
and persons should be under the watchful control 
of its organs.” 

Action in the direction desired by M. Dournovo 
followed his dispatch with the result that all the 
agencies for popular education referred to by him are 
now placed under the watchful control ” of the reac- 
tionary Minister of Public Instinction. 

We now come to the great question which is the 
natural objective of any systematic work on Russian 
politics such as this. The present situation appears 
to be intolerable. Before any alleviation can be 
obtained must we wait several centuries for historical 
development to ripen? or may wo expect quicker 
relief? Let us very rapidly recapitulate any conclu- 
sions we may have come to in the course of this book 
bearing upon the point. 

Firstly I think we have concluded that racially there 
is no cause for despondency. The ethnological element 
which has imposed on the others its language, its 
religion, and its national feeling and sentiment is that 
of the Slavs, that is to say a purely Aryan stock. If it 
has been superimposed in the North on an important 
substratum of Finnish races we remarked that those 
races whenever they have been placed in near relations 
with others more advanced than themselves, have shown 
a singular aptitude for assimilating themselves to them, 
whilst the higher types of Finns, such as the Magyars of 
Hungary, compare favourably with any Indo-European 
race. The admixture of blood to the South with Tatar 
or Mongol-Tatar racec, does not alter the conditions 
sufficiently to make us depart from our inference that 
the ethnological material with which we are concerned 
throws no bar across the path of progress. 

P 
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On the threshold of our subject we are confronted 
with the problem of the peasantry, overwhelming in 
numbers, and as yet for the most part, loyal to the 
person of the Tsar. The importance of mere numbers 
may be overrated but still where the ultimate sanction 
of governmental authority is a huge army, and where 
this can ever be recruited from an unfailing source 
such as a loyal peasantry would supply, we recognise 
that the element in the case is not one which can be 
treated lightly. ‘ 

Well, we must remember that the effects of the 
emancipation are being felt; that the peasantry are 
becoming more alive to political, as opposed to merely 
compiunal, thoughts and ideas, and that the terrible 
weight of imperial taxation under which they are 
crushed, furnishes a constant incentive to them to 
grapple with the problem of the conditions which 
govern their existence, and to make them endeavour 
to make their yoke less hard. Not a little weight is to 
be attached in this connection to the new aspects that 
Eussian life presents, even since the date of the 
Emancipation. 

We have to note that many of its conditions are 
entirely new ; that each new year sees the introduction 
of a new state of things such as has never been extant 
before and of a nature that may very probably bring 
into action new political aspirations and activities. 
For we have found that South Eussia is practically 
a colony, and one that has been comparatively recently 
settled. During the last half century the Empire has 
something like doubled its population, industrial and 
manufacturing developments have begun though they 
are still in their infancy; the railway system has a 
great future before it, and large towns are (with the 
exception of half a dozen or so, including the two 
capitals) only now begiiming to spring up. 
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All these considerations encourage us to hope that 
the time to entrust the Russian peasants with political 
privileges, is not far distant, and that they may show 
themselves at least as capable of wieldiog them, as their 
cousins of Bulgaria. 

Turning now to our historical survey, it disclosed to 
us in the first place the inception by the Muscovite 
Princedom in the fourteenth century of the idea of 
consolidation of Empire. From that time to this, that 
Russia shall be^ great, that she shall be solidified, and 
that she shall be homogeneous have been accepted as 
governing precepts. 

In the time of the immediate predecessors of Peter 
the Great, and much more emphatically during the 
reign of that monarch himself, these rudimentary ideas 
of government began to be supplemented by others of 
not less importance. Peter entered into a combat 
against the laziness, the roughness, and the ignorance 
he found rampant within his realm. It was ordained 
that Russia was to be rescued from her position of 
semi- Asiatic isolation, and that she was to be estab- 
lished as an important member of the great European 
family. Tlie idea of Europeanisation was added to 
that of Consolidation of Empire, and both alike found 
a great means to their establishment in the founding of 
a great Russian maritime power with a formidable navy. 
Accordingly the aim to which the fighting and diplo- 
macy of all Peter’s reign lead up, was the Russianising 
of the Baltic, and the founding on its shores of a 
maritime capital which would be in closer touch with 
Western Europe than Moscow was ever likely to be. 
What Peter did for the Baltic, his successors have 
in great measure done for the Black Sea, and at the 
present moment ports have been constructed on the 
far distant Pacific coast to be connected with the 
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Western capital by a railway 6666 miles long. The 
ideal which Eussian statesmen have placed before 
themselves to round off and complete this policy of 
maritime growth is the acquisition of Constantinople, 
and the command of the Bosphorus and the Dardan- 
elles. (It is not my intention to discuss here whether 
the realisation of such an ideal will ever meet with 
acquiescence from England.) 

We had to wait till the present century before the 
growth of a third set of political ideai^ became notice- 
able. The struggle for popular political liberty, to the 
idea of which Englishmen are so accustomed that they 
hardly understand how history can be written or 
formulated without it, makes in Kussia its first serious 
demonstration in 1825. Even then it was for the most 
part confined to the army, and even to the upper ranks 
of the army. It was crushed with the greatest ease 
and ruthlessly punished. But from this time forward 
we have more numerous and to us far more interesting 
forces at work in the Eussian political arena. The 
stern repression of the reign of Nicholas I. keeps them 
below the surface for a time, but on his death there 
breaks out under his son the extraordinary liberal 
movement, which was signalised by the emancipation 
of the serfs, the establishment of local government, the 
reform of the law-courts, and the introduction into the 
army of short service, and an educational system. 
There is no doubt that in spite of the absence of any 
outward manifestation of the kind great progress was 
made during the reign of Nicholas I. in political 
education; and this progress seems to date from the 
revolt of the Decembrists in the first days of his reign. 
Herzen says (“My Exile,” Vol. II. p. 167) : — 

“ Comparing the Moscow Society before 1812, 
with that which I left in 1847, my heart beats 
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with joy. There is no doubt, we have made an 
(sic) iiiiniense progress since that time. Then, a 
society of malcontents existed likewise, but it 
consisted of the dismissed, the sent-away, of those 
kept quiet by force ; now it is a society of 
independents.” 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu says the same thing. He 
emphasizes the important part that public opinion and 
public spirit played in the reforms of Alexander II.'s 
reign and shoWs how the way for all this was paved 
during the reign of Nicholas, not a little by the writings 
of Tourgudnev, Gogol, Herzen, etc. Speaking of the 
emancipation of the serfs, he says 

“Here we behold a national movement, com- 
parable though at a long distance to the movement 
from which the French Revolution issued. This 
phenomenon is a new one in Russian history, and 
is worthy of as much attention as the Emancipation 
itself and the reforms which accompanied it” 
(Vol. I. Book VII. chap, i., French edition, pp. 
413-4 ; English edition, pp. 419-20). 

But if such was the progress that was made under 
Nicholas and those that preceded him, what was it 
compared with the strides forward made in political 
education during the reigns of the two Alexanders who 
succeeded him ? For what was it that hnppened during 
these two reigns ? An extraordinary series of political 
privileges were accorded, and then they were to a large 
extent taken away again ! For a few years the people 
were allowed to accustom themselves to some of the 
sweets of liberty, and then they were roughly reminded 
that these liberties ^vere not in any real sense of the 
word theirs at all, and that they could be taken back 
as easily as they had been bestowed. To a sensitive 
nation just beginning to feel the strength and vigour of 
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independence infuse the young blood in its veins, what 
series of events coidd possibly have been devised better 
than this to foster patriotism and the growth of 
enlightened political instincts ? The moral is so 
obvious that it nfky plainly be read by the whole 
people. Popular liberties must be founded on popular 
will and popular strength. The Government has 
written in large letters plain for all Russians to see — 
“ Put not your faith in Princes.” 

What then has been the influence at ^ork which has 
prevented a stronger demonstration’s being made ere 
this against the reactionary policy of the last twenty 
years ? 

One main cause has undoubtedly been that the 
liberal and enlightened part of the people has been 
split in twain, the one section following after an 
impracticable socialism, the other section allowing their 
shrinking from that policy to induce them to a policy 
of non-resistance when their political privileges were 
being taken from them. The traditions of the Russian 
liberals are of too tine a character for it to be possible 
to accuse them of obsequiousness to the Government, 
but I think there can be very little doubt that they 
have carried the policy of conciliation which they 
appear deliberately to have adopted, a great deal too 
far. 

To use the pithy phrase of an Englishman made 
indignant by the meek attitude of some of his fellow- 
countrymen, we may say of them with equal applic- 
ability that they have thought “ Let us repeat no tales 
and allow no outcry against this terrible Russian 
Government, and hy dvUity we may coax it into an 
occasumal ouct of huTnanUy.” They have even at times 
6een inclined to go so far in this direction as to join in 
the hue and cry against the socialist-nihilist party who 
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should be their closest and most valued allies. If all 
this has caused much bitterness in the past between 
the diflerent sections of Russian reformers we have seen 
reason for hoping that a common policy may be 
possible for them in the near futur 0 i> The tribulations 
of the late reigns have taught lessons to both parties 
alike. We have seen how the, socialists are beginning 
to grasp the value of purely j)olitical as opposec! to 
socialistic privileges, how some^pf them are even placing 
the former before the latter. This at once opens the 
door for an alliance. The liberals too we may hope, 
are shaking oft' that listless inertia which one is some- 
times inclined to think has usurped the place of their 
former splendid energy. 

Early in 1890, Madame Tsebrikova, who had always 
been opposed to revolutionary measures, went out of 
Russia for the purpose of sending an open letter to the 
Tsar setting forth some of the grievances under which 
her country-people suffered. The terms of the letter 
were perfectly respectful but also exceedingly frank : 
she sent it not only to the emperor himself but to the 
foreign press by which it was published. Some of the 
passages in this letter are very striking especially when 
one remembers that it was written by a quiet literary 
lady of fifty-four years old who was opposed to the 
extreme revolutionary party and had taken not a little 
pains to dissuade young people from identifying them- 
selves with it : — 

“ The Zemstvos,” she said, " asked for freedom of 
speech, the abolition of administrative exile, public 
justice, personal security, and the right of meeting 
for the discussion of their general needs. If, at 
the present time, the Zemstvos silently submit to 
new measures still further invading their rights, 
that is no guarantee for the slavish submission of 
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future generations, nourished with the suppressed 
discontent of their fathers. Power of resistance 
gathers slowly through generations, and at last 
bursts forth. . . . Blood is horrible to me on 

whichever side it is shed, but when bloodshed 
on one side is rewarded with a decoration, and on 
the other side with a gallows-rope, it is easy to 
understand which bloodshed will have for the 
young the charm of heroism. Besides the punish- 
ments by sentence of a court, we chave ‘ adminis- 
trative ’ sentences by means of which the Govern- 
ment disposes of its enemies when there is not 
evidence enough to try them. But what is this if 
not arbitrary lawlessness ? Political prisoners are 
the defenceless victims of arbitrary despotism that 
reaches downright brutality. . . . Freedom 

of speech, personal security, freedom of meetings, 
full publicity of justice, education easy of access 
for all talents, suppression of administrative 
despotism, the convoking of a National Assembly 
for which all classes can choose their delegates — in 
these alone is our salvation,” 

In such noble sentences, not unworthy of a place 
beside some of the utterances * of our defenders of 
liberty in the times of the Stuarts, did this woman 
assert not only the rights of her countrymen but the 
determination of the Russian liberals no longer to play 
the part of passive spectators whilst they were being 
trampled upon. 

After the issue of her letter she openly returned to 
Petersburg to face the consequences of her action. She 
was immediately arrested and banished without trial to 
a distant province from which however she has recently 
been permitted to return. 

On the general necessity of granting constitutional 
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forms of government in Russia all moderate people are 
becoming agreed. Let us hear what the judicious M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu has to say on the subject. In the last 
chapter but one of his second volume he dwells in the 
first place on the mistake as he views it of considering 
the peasantry alone as the people who have a right to a 
voice in this matter. 

“Can one,” he asks, “say that in the peasantry 
consists the whole of Russia ? Can one apply to it 
Louis XIV.'s saying ‘ The State — I am the State ’ ? 
... In whose interests should Russia be 
governed ? Solely in those of the lowly born, the 
unlettered plebs ? Solely in those of one class ? 
and that the most ignorant and the one that makes 
least demands ? Yet at bottom this is the advice 
given by those who invite the autocracy to rely on 
the masses of the people alone, and to oppose itself 
to the educated classes.” 

This is not the view taken by M. Leroy-Beaulieu who 
regards the instructedness, and the superior political 
intelligence of the educated classes as being entitled to 
a great deal of weight. He goes on to say : — 

“Russia without a constitution and without 
political rights, is not yet to be considered a 
modern state ; like Turkey it can hardly even be 
considered a European state. Now is there either 
in the descent or in the character of the Russian 
people, in its history or in its religion ; is there in 
its social organisation, oi in the foundation on 
which as a nation it is based, anything which 
makes it so distinct from other Christian peoples 
as to forbid it from enjoying any part in those 
political liberties which are enjoyed to-day in 
greater or less degree by all other European 
nations ? ... Is Eussia so radically dilferent from 
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the rest of Eul-ope, does it belong so little to our 
uoutiuent, to our civilisation, that it must be 
destined by nature, or by the fatality of racial 
origin to a type of social governance and a form 
of political government radically dissimilar I ” 

We have recapitulated enough of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
opinions, and the grounds upon which they are based 
to know that he must answer these questions in the 
negative. He says : — 

" There must be some outlet to Ifee burning and 
tumultuous hopes which under the inspiration of 
Europe are bubbling over amongst the youth and 
the educated classes, there must be an outlet, and 
such an outlet can only be found in political rights 
and privileges, in a charter or a constitution. 
Words matter little, it does not matter what things 
are called : what is wanted in Russia is the thing, 
national representation. Officially this country 
has for centuries been mute ; it is now necessary 
to give it a voice ; if this is not done one knows 
not what catasti’ophes may follow; on the vast 
stage monopolised till now by the Government and 
its agents, it is now time to make room for a now 
actor, an enigmatic personage about whom little is 
known, talked about incessantly in some quarters, 
but as yet neither seen nor heard. 

“We are told however that amongst enlightened 
people there are some who though they are liberal 
and even for the East radical, are opposed to any 
constitutional experiments’ being tried in their 
own country for some time to come, or regard any 
prospect of their being introduced with the most 
melancholy apprehensions. ‘ What are we to 
understand ? ’ say they, ‘ are you under the pretext 
of cutting short our difficulties going to precipitate 
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us into new ones which may perhaps be even more 
serious ? What is the good of undertaking a task 
for which we are so ill equipped ? and for which 
we are without even the materials to work upon ? 
It is to claim to be able to complete and crown the 
edifice of reforms, before the lower stories shall 
have been built. What constitution would work 
with our inexperience and ignorance, with our 
indolence, and cut-and- dried way of going to 
work? What we want is a sound and honest 
administration, justice given freely and without 
favour in the suppression of corruption and of the 
arbitrary conduct of the officers of the State. 
Imperial self-government would not become us, 
but local self-government would; what we want 
is the development of our provincial and municipal 
institutions, of our Zemstvos and our doumas ; in 
fact the consolidation and completion, or perhaps 
we might better say the sincere carrying out of all 
the reforms of Alexander II. Russia would then 
be happy, peaceful and strong.’ 

“ This unassuming and discreet language has but 
one fault ; beneath apparent wisdom and the cloak 
of practical common sense, is really concealed a 
naive, I will venture to say a childish deception. 
It is certainly true that what is wanted above all 
things else in Russia is a sound administration and 
justice without favour ; the deception is to think 
that such advantages can be obtained and that one 
can enjoy them in security without anything to 
guarantee them; to argue thus is to be blind to 
the exact thing from which Russia is suffering, 
the thing which deprives of their result the best- 
conceived reforms, the absence that is to say of 
control and of guarantees, and these can be found 
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in popular rights alone. . . . The Russians who 
profess to put their faith in administrative reforms 
(alone) are to my mind comparable to people 
trying to make a clock go without its pendulum.” 

Thus does this writer who is looked up to by all 
Europe as perhaps the greatest authority on Russian 
politics, pronounce unhesitatingly in favour of con- 
stitutional reform. 

He completes his chapter by considering some of the 
difficulties of the situation. What isoto be done he 
asks with all the frontier regions where the x>opulation8 
are imperfectly assimilated to the homogeneous Great 
Russian people ? 

“ How find for all these conquests of the Tsar, 
a place in a liberal constitution, and in a Russian 
Assembly ? 

“ The objection is a serious one. The dimensions 
of the Empire, its centralistic traditions, the 
variety amongst the populations to be found witliin 
its borders, these are certainly some of the chief 
obstacles in the way of the establishment of a 
free system of government. 

“ With the provinces of the Vistula — the king- 
dom of Poland properly so called, the simplest 
course would perhaps be to have recourse to the 
same usage as in the case of Finland, to restore to 
it its automony and at the same time give it a 
constitution. For Russia that would be the best 
means of guaranteeing its western frontier, to wean 
its subjects of the West from the revolutionary’’ 
spirit and protect them from the intrigues of 
ambitious neighbours at the same time that they 
secured ' for themselves a free government. To 
think as some people blinded with national pre- 
judices do, that the Russian people could themselves 
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enjoy political emancipation, and at the same time 
keep a broad zone of European provinces in a sort 
of political serfage or helotism is a delusion to 
which events would soon give the lie. On the 
other hand to attempt to apply identical institu- 
tions to all the peoples of the Empire to compel 
them all to take their places in a constitution 
exactly on one pattern throughout would be dan- 
gerously to complicate the working of the new 
system of •government and at the same time to 
entangle the results beforehand. 

“ Wishes for autonomy will probably sooner or 
later exhibit themselves in the Baltic Provinces, 
Lithuania, White Bussia, Little Bussia, and Bess- 
arabia, and further (on account of the remoteness of . 
their situation) such regions as those of the lower 
Volga, the Ural, and Siberia.” 

I may perhaps be allowed to touch on another diffi- 
culty with which M. Leroy-Beaulieu docs not as far as 
I remember grapple. In looking backwards over the 
constitutional history of England one witnesses a 
gradual growth of the widespread political privileges of 
the present time. The democratic suffrage has not 
been the growth of a day, but of centuries ; long before 
the working people enjoyed political power, the trading 
classes had obtained a share of it — and long before that 
a curb was put on the power of the monarch by the 
nobles. Is growth on lines somewhat similar to these 
possible in Bussia ? That such will be the course of 
events there, seems to be exceedingly improbable. The 
grading of Bussian society is too abrupt, and it is not 
sufficiently stable to make one hopeful for such a 
course for the growth of constitutionalism. Are we to 
conclude on the other hand that a sudden proclamation 
of universal suffrage with all the equality of political 
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rights enjoyed by American citizens is the only alterna- 
tive? For if that is the case the difficulty of first 
introducing constitutionalism is immensely increased. 
I think another door is open to reform, viz. that of 
indirect representation with a popular suffrage at its 
base. So far as constitutionalism can be said to be a 
familiar subject at all to the Russian, this is a device 
perfectly well known to the mind even of the Russian 
peasant. The smaller local Zemstvo- Assemblies already 
send delegates to the larger ones of thff second grade ; 
it would seem a very natural development that the first 
Russian parliament should be made up of representa- 
tives from these larger district assemblies. 

Now I tliink that the whole summing up of our 
argument has made it perfectly clear that by far 
the most important question which faced us at the 
beginning of the new reign in Russia, was “Will 
Nicholas do what in him lies to help the introduction 
into his country of constitutional forms of government ? ” 
Self-abnegation, and a rcssolve to surrender some part at 
all events of the full measure of his autocracy, would 
be the only thing which being of itself of value, would 
bring with it assurance of permavAint improvement. 

We had not to wait long for a reply to our queryings 
concerning this matter. On Jan. 29th 1895 the young 
Tsar made a public declaration of the utmost importance. 
I quote from the account that the Times gives of the 
incident the next day : — 

“ Whatever doubts may have been felt or 
affected as to the policy of Nicholas II. were 
yesterday very decisively settled by a particularly 
clear and unequivocal announcement from his own 
lips. St Petersburg is at present crowded with 
delegates from every part of the Empire charged 
with the duty of congratulating the Tsar upon his 
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marriage. More than six hundred deputations, 
each composed of three or four members, repre- 
sent the nobility, the military classes, and the 
Zemstvos, or local representative councils of every 
part of the Tsar’s wide dominions. One hundred 
and eighty-two of these deputations were yester- 
day received by His Majesty, whose speech upon 
the occasion is a model of vigour and brevity. 
Advancing a few steps the Tsar pronounced in a 
strong clear voice, and with a remarkably resolute 
manner, the following words : — 

“ * I am pleased to see here the representatives of 
all classes assembled to express their feelings of 
loyalty. I believe in the sincerity of those senti- 
ments, which have always been characteristic of 
every Bussian. But I am aware that in certain 
meetings of the Zemstvos voices have lately been 
raised by persons carried away by absurd illu- 
sions about the participation of the Zemstvo repre- 
sentatives in matters of internal government.*^ 

“ ' Let all know that, in devoting all my strength 
to the welfare of the people, I intend to protect the 
principle of autocracy as firmly and unswervingly 
as did my late and never-to-be-forgotten father.’ ” 
Our great English newspaper allows itself to comment 
on this event as follows : — 

“ This uncompromising assertion of the autocratic 
principle will excite no surprise in Eussia, or 
in the mind of men fairly conversant with Bussian 
affairs, though it may give a shock to people who 
have indulged in vague expectations of some kind 
of new departure. Our readers have never been led 
to suppose that the change of rulers would bring 
about any change in the principles upon which 
Eussia is governed, or that Nicholas II. would be 
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found any more willing than his father to delegate 
to popular assemblies any portion of the centralised 
authority which controls every detail of Eussian 
life. Eepresentative institutions in Eussia exist in 
a somewhat rudimentary form, their powers are 
limited in theory and yet more restricted in 
fact, and, notwithstanding sporadic claims for a 
larger share in administration, they have, upon the 
whole, little real vitality. When the Zemstvos 
were established by Alexander II.^, for they can 
boast no higher antiquity, a wave of reforming zeal 
was agitating the surface of Eussian society. It 
was a time of rather extensive theorising, in which 
numerous adaptations of Western institutions, 
and perhaps yet more numerous deductions from 
first principles, were brought forward for the 
regeneration of the Eussian people. The district 
Zemstvos, representing communes rejoicing in 
emancipation from the power of the great landlords^ 
were expected by eager reformers to effect im- 
possible transformations of Eussian life. They 
were to send delegates to provincial Zemstvos 
charged with wider and more general duties of 
local administration, which it was hoped would 
prove nurseries of advanced ideas. They in turn 
were to send representatives to a central assembly 
in Moscow or St Petersburg which it was thought 
might properly assume the advisory powers of 
an ancient Eussian institution which, before the 
time of Peter the Great, was wont very humbly 
and submissively to lay its opinions at the foot 
of the throne. However humble and submissive 
it might be at first, the advocates of reform thought 
it probable that in course of time a popular 
assembly resting on so broad a democratic basis 
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would gradually acquire sufficient authority to 
offer something more than timid suggestions. Alex- 
ander 11. disliked the distant possibility of such an 
innovation, and the parliamentary idea languished 
under his rule. His successor disliked the idea 
of representative interference even more strongly, 
and interfered even more decidedly. By methods 
administrative rather than legislative, the use 
of which is extremely well understood in Russia, 
he greatly® curtailed the powers even of the pro- 
vincial councils in local affairs; while dreams 
of political activity on the part of a germ of a 
parliament in a central assembly were practically 
annihilated. It is now made perfectly clear 
that they cannot be revived under the rule of 
the Tsar Nicholas II., who has formulated with 
unsurpassable firmness and decision the most 
absolute theory of autocratic authority. 

“Russian institutions are not to be judged 
from a western standpoint, nor is it much better 
than an impertinence to condemn them for want 
of conformity with ideas springing from widely 
different circumstances and a wholly dissimilar 
history. Judged by all the ordinary tests of 
national prosperity, the absolute rule of the Tsar 
seems to suit Russia very well, and it is not for 
foreigners in any case to presume to affirm that 
something else would suit her better. The mode 
of government which the Tsar has just asserted 
his determination to maintain can at least show 
a history of achievement in the building up of 
States which its rivals cannot pretend to equal. 
In Russia, at any rate, it must for the present 
be accepted as an ultimate fact.” 

Now it is well that we should have the case for 
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maintenance of the autocracy clearly put before us as 
it is in this article, though one would perhaps have 
preferred that its exposition should have been left 
to one of the reactionary compatriots of the Tsar him- 
self, such as the ingenious Madame de Novikoff, than 
that it should have become apparent that a great 
English journal had forgotten those political principles 
which it is the pride of the English Conservative party 
to preserve intact, and the ideal of the English Liberal 
party to carry to still more glorious re&ults than they 
have already attained. 

But what is the contention ? That although political 
liberty is essential for our welfare, in Kussia it is super- 
fluous ; there, the autocracy can be relied upon to carry 
out satisfactorily all the functions of government. But 
the whole lesson that we derive from our study of the 
subject leads us to conclusions the direct opposite of 
these. It would be tedious once more to recapitulate 
and insist upon them ; we have seen by what an irre- 
sistible chain of logical necessity, autocratic rule 
(because of the limits of one man’s time and bodily 
vigour) implies government by means of a bureaucracy ; 
how such a government must in self-defence suppress 
criticism; how therefore it comes about that .public 
opinion is annihilated, its means of finding utterance 
by free speech and a free press not being allowed to 
exist; the . environment is then the most favourable 
that can be conceived for the growth of all kinds of 
political evils; the first to come into existence are 
official corruption, tyranny, and selfishness ; corruption 
brings in its train the neglect of the interests of the 
nation in every material direction ; money is apportioned 
for the army, but the soldiers are not given adequate 
food and clothing; money is allocated for the re- 
building of prisons, but the old infamous dens still 
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exist ; all sorts of reforms are projected and the money to 
carry them out is wrung from a peasantry that are taxed 
so highly that unlike every other peasantry in Europe 
their material condition is becoming more and more de- 
pressed in spite of the increasing facilities for material 
production ; and when the money is thus collected at 
the cost of terrible sufferings the projected reforms are 
for the most part not carried out at all ; the funds stick 
to the fingers of the official class. These are the evils 
that follow in the train of corruption. But the spirit 
of unbounded tyranny and oppression of the people 
is also without a bridle; the result here is that no 
Kussian can call his personal freedom and happiness 
secure from one day to another. The whole country is 
watched by an immense body of secret political police 
and a whole army of spies in their employ. To do any- 
thing displeasing to this organisation is to run the risk 
of being thrown into prison or exiled to a distant part 
of the Empire for an indefinite period, without any 
trial, and therefore without any opportunity of justifying 
your deeds, or obtaining redress from the grossest injus- 
tice. Seeking after religious truth is met with ruthless 
persecution ; even the exercise of their ancestral religion 
by the Jews has led to a wholesale expulsion from 
certain parts of the country which killed thousands 
and ruined hundreds of thousands during the last 
reign. All this seems to be apparent to any one who 
has only a superficial knowledge of the subject yet 
the Times tells us that — ^“Judged by all the ordinary 
testa of national prosperity, the absolute rule of the 
Tsar seems to suit Eussia very well, and it is not for 
foreigners in any case to presume to affirm that some- 
thing else would suit her better.” If, as the Times in 
its preceding sentence teaches us, “impertinent” is a 
proper term to apply, to one’s adversaries in controversy, 
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it is not to the contentions of the Eussian reformers 
whether by nationality Eussian, English, or American, 
that the adjective would seem most fittingly to apply. 

Further, we may ask, is it really possible for the advo- 
cates of Autocracy to ignore the great historical lesson 
that was exhibited to u^s in Eussia only thirty years 
ago ? If the experiment of benevolent autocracy was 
to be tried, what better circumstances could we possibly 
hope for, what fairer and more prosperous surroundings 
could it possibly have, than those that existed in the 
reforming period of Alexander II. The Tsar himself 
was working for certain great ameliorations. He was 
enthusiastically backed up by the most intelligent and 
the most unselfish part of his subjects, who carried out 
his designs in an admirable manner. It is true that 
these reforms have left some impress for good even on 
the Eussia of to-day, but what a large proportion of 
them have been lost to the country by subsequent 
reaction ! Is it not perfectly clear that if reforms are 
to depend on the initiative of an absolute monarch 
they may also be swept away at his wish? If this 
were not evident from the nature of things, does it not 
become so in the light of history ? You may laboriously 
wind up a bucket from a deep well, but if you have no 
stop-catch to put on your windlass the bucket will rush 
down once more to the bottom immediately you release 
the handle. Eussian reformers wish not only to effect 
reforms but to secure them. There is no evidence 
before us to show that Nicholas IT. is likely to attempt 
the inauguration of a reforming period of anything like 
the vigour or importance of that of his grandfather; 
but even supposing he were to try to do so, if it should 
happen that subsequent deaths in the Eoyal family 
resulted in the accession to the throne of some poor 
creature of marked moral and mental feebleness, what 
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would become of any progress that might have been 
effected ? Further the question arises (and it is a ques- 
tion of the utmost moment), as to who is to control the 
arbitrary caprice of the heads of departments ? Who is 
to govern the rulers ? for the real rulers they are. If 
under the firm hand of his father one minister could 
relax the persecution of the Jews till the influence of 
the Procurator of the Holy Synod grew strong enough 
to intensify it once more, is tho hand of Nicholas 11. 
expected to he powerful enough to do away with all 
such inequalities of will or whim amongst his sub- 
ordinates ? One can hardly ask such questions as these 
seriously. The conditions have grown too immense to 
be controlled even were there called to the throne 
another personage as mighty as tho great Peter. It 
is absolutely certain that if they arc not prepared to 
show any measure of trust in the people, his pigmy 
descendants will fail in the task. 

The following may be read in amplification of the contents of 
this chapter ; — 

Leroy-Beaulieii, Vol. II., Book VI., chaps, iii. andiv. ; Wallace, 
chap. xiii. ; Stepniak, “ The Russian Army and its Commis- 
sariat ” in “ The Ru.ssiaii Storm Cloud,” and Part IV. of 
“Under the Tsars”; Kennan, “Siberia and the Exile 
System ” (especially perhaps the appendices). 
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IX. 

THE QUESTION OF THE EXTRADITION OF PRISONERS 
TO RUSSIA. 

One ground on which the dictum that political 
prisoners should not be surrendered to a foreign state 
may be defended is sometimes overlooked; political 
crimes are not necessarily less heinous and less de- 
serving of punishment than other crimes; but every 
prisoner, however heinous be the offence of which he is 
accused, is entitled to a fair and impartial trial by an 
unprejudiced tribunal, and in political cases it is 
often impossible that this should be available, for 
in giving the political prisoner up to the government 
that demands his extradition we deliver him up to 
his accuser with a knowledge that he will be arraigned 
before judges who in some countries have direct 
interest in the result of his trial, and in all coun- 
tries are in common with their compatriots, subject to 
national and patriotic bias. 

Besides this general reason which with others justifies 
us in maintaining our historic tradition of refusing 
to give up political prisoners to another power, there 
are a number of others which are at present applicable 
to Russia in a way that they would not be to many of 
the States^f Western Europe. In the first place it is 
felt to br impossible to have satisfactory mutual ar- 
rangements of this sort with a power that is habitually 
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and has been habitually for many reigns, treacherous 
and perfidious. It is felt to be equally impossible to 
surrender prisoners to punishment which may be of 
extreme barbarity and concerning the actual form of 
which it is not possible to . obtain accurate informa- 
tion in particular cases. Nor can we give up men who 
may- be sent to exile or to prison withotlt any trial at 
all. Finally the conditions of an agreement should 
be binding on both parties alike ; and each party should 
know exactly to what it itself and the <9ther party to 
the agreement are pledged. This cannot be the case 
with an autocratic power which can and does alter at 
the sudden irresponsible will of a single individual t'he 
whole conditions which surround the way in which 
prisoners are dealt with. 

The first point I take is that Russia is a power that 
we cannot trust ; we cannot be sure that she will act in 
a fair and honest way or that she will carry out what 
she has engaged herself to do. The importance to be 
attached to this part of the subject is quite clear. 
When a demand is made for the extradition of a 
prisoner it is supported not by direct evidence ; practi- 
cally it is impossible to transport all the Mdtnesses that 
would be necessary to hold anything like a preliminary 
trial in the foreign country which happens to be the 
venue ; all that is sought then is to make out a pHma 
fade case; and this is done by the production of 
depositions by the government which makes the de- 
mand ; now if that government is not a scrupulous one 
such depositions may -easily be forged or tampered 
with, possession of the prisoner may be obtained on 
trumped-up charges, and his person being once secured 
he may eventually be punished for an offence of which 
no mention has been made to the surrendering country, 
and though it is true that it is improbable that such 
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action would be taken immediately ^ whilst the case was 
still liable to supervision, it would be quite possible to 
keefPthe eventual fate of a surrendered person so secret 
that remonstrance would be impossible. 

We see then the great importance of the nature of the 
preliminary enquiry in the surrendering country. On 
this point I will quote a sentence from the petition 
presented to their government by the American Society 
for the Abrogation of the llussian Extradition Treaty 
(reprinted in the American edition of Free Russia for 
December 1893) : — 

“It will be seen that the prosecutor has two 
great advantages : he need only make out a case 
of probable guilt ; he may use depositions taken 
- in Itussia ; whereas the fugitive may not [or rather 
probably can not, as he has no opportunity of 
working up his case in his own country]. “The 
only question before the magistrate, after he has 
decided the identity of the fugitive and that the 
offence is extraditable, is whether the prosecutor 
has made out * ^.prima facie case,* that is, whether 
there is probable cause to believe the fugitive 
guilty; or, in other words, such a likelihood as 
would justify committing a man for trial here. 
If the magistrate deems the evidence sufficient 
to sustain the charge under the provisions of the 
treaty, he certifies that fact, together with a copy 
of all the testimony taken before him, to the 
Secretary of State, and commits the fugitive to 
prison to await action by the State Department 
upon a requisition from the Eussian Government. 
These proceedings may be reviewed by’ a United 
States judge under a writ of habeas corpus; but 
upon such a review the judge has merely to decide 
matters of law, and has no jurisdiction to review 
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the decision of the magistrate as to the sufficiency 
and weight of evidence.*' " 

But it will perhaps be considered that it is making - 
rather a strong assertion to say that Eussia cannot be ’ 
trusted not to use corrupt testimony in procuring the 
extradition of persons whom it desires to punish. 
Perhaps it is, but we must remember that we * are 
talking of a government which has for a great number 
of decades of years been notorious for its unpleasaht 
ways in such matters as these, and sorfar from there 
being evidence of its having abandoned underhand and 
dishonourable methods of procedure, we are unfor- 
tunately continually getting pieces of evidence of a 
contrary character. All the testimony goes to show that 
the methods of dealing with political prisoners in Eussia 
would be as abhorrent to our sense of honour as the 
espionage and tell-taling common in some French 
schools would be disgusting to an English school-boy. 
For example endeavours are made by making false repre- 
sentations to prisoners to induce them to betray their 
friends. Herzen in “ My Exile ” quotes a personally 
experienced instance of this. During one of his judicial 
examinations Prince Golitsin said to him, “You are 
obstinately silent ; you evade answering. You spare 
through a false sense of honour, people of whom we 
know more than you do, and who have not heen so 
discreet as yon. You will not help them but they will 
ruin you.” Now it was of course quite untrue that any 
confession had been made by Herzen's friends implica- 
ting him ; equally of course Herzen was too alert a man 
to be entrapped by such a ruse. This happened some 
half century ago but from that time to this hardly a 
single Eussian political prisoner recounts the ex- 
periences he has undergone without referring to some 
similar incident which has happened either to himself 
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when under examination, or in some case of the kind 
whicjji has com^ before his notice. 

This is an instance of what may happen to a political 
prisoner if brought before a tribunal for one of the 
numerous examinations that take place, (unless indeed 
they are dispensed with altogether, and he is sent to 
captivity or to exile at the dictate of the secret political 
police). No whit more scrupulous are the methods 
employed for getting possession of the persons of those 
who are regaraed by the Government as being inimical. 
The constant employment of an enormous army of spies 
both at home and abroad, arbitrary domiciliary visits 
and searches very often at night, and the employment 
of " agents provocateurs,” that is of people who pretend 
to be themselves engaged in the crimes they are placed 
to check, holding out inducements to others to enter 
upon them, are some of the means employed. If 
these fail and if occasion is favourable, no scruple is 
made to iiaving resort to positive lawless violence, and 
prisoners have actually been kidnapped from foreign 
soil where they are supposed to be protected. The 
periodical Free Russia has done very good service in 
keeping a watch on these doings. Five years ago it 
quoted several of the Roumanian papers to shew the 
state of things in that country then. (See Free Russia^ 
October 1890, pp. 8, 9.) Not only Bucharest but the 
whole country was swarming with the spies of the 
Itussian Government; they employed themselves in 
devising plots and in practising bribery of the local 
officials to the advantage of the Eussian Government. 
The names of the generals of this spy-army were given 
by the Koumanian papers. 

Let us give a particular instance of the work of these 
persons: — A Eussian named Dobrogeanu had been 
living as an emigrant in Eoumania for fifteen years. 
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He had left Russia after having been banished by the 
administration (without trial) to the shores of the 
White Sea for reading some forbidden books anS ex- 
pressing disapproval of the Government. He now 
sought naturalisation as a Roumanian citizen.- The 
idea was exceedingly displeasing to the Russian Govern- 
ment but the bill conferring the privilege was carried 
by a large majority in the Roumanian parliament. It 
still however had to be confirmed by the senate. 
Anonymous letters sent to the senator^ defaming his 
character seemed not to be effecting their purpose. A 
Russian spy named Motyliov then offered to a Polish 
resident 10,000 francs and certain other advantages 
if he would consent to introduce secretly into Dobro- 
geanu’s house a machine for coining false money. The 
Pole however instead of carrying out the proposal dis- 
closed the intrigue to Dobrogeanu who informed the 
official attorney-general. (See Free Bmsia for January 
1891, pp. 11,’ 12). 

It is delightful to read how often these somewhat 
elaborate plots miss fire through the refusal of those 
whom the Russian Government seeks to use as its tools, 
to play such dishonourable parts. 

Several instances are recounted by Mr Edward Dicey 
in his recently published book about another of the 
Balkan States (“The Peasant State: an Account of 
Bulgaria in 1894”). In Bulgaria indeed Russian in- 
trigue has been rank. It has kidnapped one of her 
princes ; and it is not clear that it must not be held 
responsible for the use of the very engine of under- 
ground warfare which it calls upon all Europe to 
denounce when levelled against itself; for there is 
evidence to connect it with the assassinations of 
Beltchev (1890), of Vulkovitcli (1891), and perhaps 
with that of Stambulov himself in 1895, and with 
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an abortive plot to kill the present prince (Fer- 
dinand).^ 

TSe arrangements of the Eussian Government for 
confidential police work are not confined to its near 
neighbours, to whom it is supposed to stand in the 
relation of an elder protecting brother. It has estab- 
lishments in Paris, and even in London and the United 
States. 

Last September there appeared in Fret Russia (see 
Free Russia, September 1894, p. 73) an account of the 
doings of a man styling himself Baron Ungern Stern- 
berg. His real name is Jagolkovski. After adopting- 
the passport of another man he received money from 
the Eussian Consulate at Marseilles and again at Nice. 
He installed himself at Li6ge in Belgium, where he per- 
petrated some of the deeds for which he is now charged 
with being an anarchist, but in the same month tra- 
velled to Berlin and was again supplied with money 
at the Eussian Consulate there. He made two more 
visits to Belgium in 1893 and 1894 to take part in 
dynamite exploits. Free Russia remarks : — 

‘‘ The combination of such proceedings with the 
receipt of Eussian official money is certainly most 
interesting, especially when we take into considera- 
tion that the genuine *Baron E. Ungern-Sternberg, 
whose passport was used, was an official of the 
Eussian Consulate.” 

A Eeuter’s telegram dated from Li^ge, March 18th, 
1895, says : — 

“ The Court of Assizes here to-day pronounced 
sentence upon the anarchist Jagolkovsky, the so- 


1 See especially chap. iii. and chap. xvi. of Mr Dicey's book, 
and article in “Fortnightly Review*’ (July 1893) “The RusBian 
Intrigues in South-Eastern Europe ** by C. B, Roylance-Kent. 
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called Eussian Baron Sternberg, who is now a 
prisoner at St Petersburg. Being found guilty of 
having participated in the robbery of dynamite 
from an explosives factory, he was sentenced to 
penal servitude for life ’’ {Daily Chronicle, March 
19th, 1895). 

A point that transpired at the Li^ge trial was that 
during his criminal activity the prisoner continually 
wrote to an address where there lived a subordinate 
official of the Eussian Consulate, who, ^although of a 
different name from that used on the letters, we may 
perhaps presume was their actual recipient. 

It is instructive to learn from more recent informa- 
tion furnished by the “ Vorwiirts” of Berlin, (Aug.-Sep, 
1895) that the Eussian government (which is at present 
posing as the upholder of the principle of extradition,) 
has itself tried Jagolkovski (although he has committed 
no serious offence in their country) and sentenced him 
to life-exile in Siberia. This is an excellent method of 
avoiding handing him over to Belgium ; and we note 
that the St. Petersburg authorities are not without care 
for the prisoner’s comfort, for he has not been sentenced 
to imprisonment, but only to banishment with depriva- 
tion of civil rights. Whether he will in reality suffer 
any imprisonment at all is in fact doubtful. 

Let us turn to some other aspects of the case against 
delivering over prisoners to Eussia. 

Political prisoners if tried there at all, are tried 
by tribunals other than those before which ordinary 
offenders are brought. These exceptional courts are of 
the nature of courts-martial, and none of the ordinary 
safeguards for the prisoners’ adequate defence can be 
relied on in them. 

Even more^erious is the fact that in a large propor- 
tion of cases no trial at all is vouchsafed, and those 
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who are regarded with disfavour are thrown into 
prison or banished for indefinite periods merely on 
secAt police mandates. As the lettres de cachet were 
^ one of the faggots that burnt most fiercely in the con- 
flagration of the French Revolution, so imprisonment 
and exile by administrative process are felt by the 
Russian revolutionary party of to-day to be amongst 
the most bitter injuries inflicted on their country. 
An admirable article in the New York Evenivg Post 
(quoted in the American edition of Free Russia for 
July 1893) puts these points before the reader. It 
says : — 

“ The administration of justice in Russia is, as 
far as externals go, mpre orderly, swifter and surer 
than in Oriental countries, but it wants that 
feature of the supremacy of law over every other 
power in the State which is the great distinction 
between the justice of barbarians and the justice of 
civilized men. No judicial decision in Russia is 
final. No acquittal by judge and jury secures a 
man his liberty. No accusation is necessarily 
public. Not only may the verdict of a jury be 
disregarded by the Executive, if the case is held to 
have a political aspect, but tlie • Executive is the 
sole judge of the existence of the political aspect. 
And of what value would acquittal by any court 
be, in the presence of the fact that transportation 
to Siberia, without indictment or trial, on mere 
‘ administrative order,’ as necessary for *^e safety 
of the State, is always possible, and that every 
man, woman, and child in the Empire is exposed to 
it. For these reasons it seems to us that although 
we cannot claim exterritoriality from Russia for 
our own citizens resident in Russia, we ought, for 
the very reasons which cause us to claim it in 
B 
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other countries, to refuse to surrender any one to 
Bussian justice without exacting some guarantee 
that the defendant at the trial shall enjof^ the 
privileges and facilities which he would have in 
countries governed by the civil law, say in Ger- 
many, and that if acquitted he shall have the right 
to leave the country without liability to arrest and 
detention on any other charge.” 

“ There is no crime so heinous ac to deprive the 
criminal of the right to a fair trial. This is pro- 
bably the only fundamental natural right of every 
human being as a human being. We cannot con- 
ceive of the Almighty himself refusing it. It is 
because neither political nor any other offenders 
are sure of it in Eussia, that we are bound to be 
careful about putting any human being, on any 
charge, into the hands of the Eussian courts and 
police.” 

In the way they are captured, in the way they are 
judged, and in the way they are condemned unheard 
* alike we find reasons against entering into relations for 
the extradition of prisoners with Eussia. 

There is a final reason in the treatment of prisoners 
which in some instances makes it as incongruous to 
deliver up victims to the miseries in store for them as 
it would be for us to do so to China where torture is 
openly acknowledged as one of the weapons of punish- 
ment. 

Everyone is acquainted with Mr Kennan’s exposure 
of the state of the Eussian prisons. Eussia is not the 
first country where the state of the prisons has been 
yery abominable ; what makes her case peculiarly hope- 
less is the impossibility of reform under a bureaucracy 
which is incurably corrupt. A Howard might arise in 
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Russia as bne did in England, but it would be impos- 
sible for his enthusiasm to be attended by the same 
success there at present. The health-giving breeze 
which may blow away the impurities from these places 
can only be fanned into motion by a powerful public 
opinion. Its first whisper in Russia would be ruthlessly 
suppressed. So that till we have political reform we 
shall wait in vain for effective prison reform. There 
are certain overt practices which are removed from 
torture by a ^^Ty fine line indeed. Such are chaining 
to the wheelbarrow for months together. Others differ 
in no way at all from torture. Such are floggings with 
that terrible instrument the plet. I have no wish to 
horrify my readers with realistic descriptions of what 
such floggings mean. The plet is a horrible three- 
thonged whip, and is used in Siberia, and occasionally 
in European Russia. 

Beatings with the cane are common throughout 
Russia, and are so prolonged as often to be exceedingly 
horrible affairs. 

A curious commentary on the information of those 
who assert that sucli horrors are things of the past 
is furnished by the following newspaper telegram 
{Daily Chronicle, April 18th, 1895). 

“ From our Correspondent. 

St Petersburg, Monday Night. 

“ Under the new regulations affecting prisoners 
in Russia and Siberia, wome.i who are condemned 
to ha?d labour or to banishment lo Siberia will not 
in future be flogged or chained to wheel-barrows at 
the mines. Convicts of the first class undergoing 
hard labour will be both manacled and fettered, 
but those of the other classes will be fettered only. 
Women sentenced to hard labour for an indefinite 
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period will still be kept in manacles, but of a 
lighter pattern.^ Generally speaking it may be 
said that corporal punishment is abolished in^ the 
case of women, and refractory prisoners will be 
punished either by their sentences being prolonged 
or by temporary confinement in separate cells on a 
diet of bread and water.” 

The “ new regulations ” show that women have up to 
this time been flogged and chained to wheel-barrows, 
and that the alleviation which is to be granted to them 
will not even now be extended to men. 

Other evidence is furnished by Mr de Windt who 
has been travelling in Siberia with the object of in- 
vestigating the alleged horrors of convict life but with 
the avowed opinion that he should find them much 
exaggerated. From the island convict station of 
Saghalien he wrote a letter to the Evening Standard 
(dated May 28th, but received in England only in time 
to be published in the issue of October 24th, 1894). 
In this he denies the truth of some of the rumoured 
atrocities but is obliged to acknowledge that in that 
island at any rate the plet is still in use. He 
writes : 

'' Two men (Vassilieff and Kalonik) were brought 
here, tried, and sentenced to ninety lashes with 
the ‘ plet,’ a terrible instrument, now abolished in 
other parts of Siberia, and only used here in cases 
of murder. Vassilieff (whom I saw yesterday) 
was found to be insane, and was therefore spared, 
but Kalenik was flogged, and died a few days 
afterwards of blood-poisoning arising from the 
punishment.” 

It may be urged that the island of Saghalien is an 
out-of-the-way place, and that the experience there 
should hardly be instanced against Eussia generally. 
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To convicts however Saghalien is one of the most 
important places in the Empire. We are now con- 
sidering the question of whether there should be given 
up to Russia men who may be sent there. As a matter 
of fact flogging with the plet is practised throughout 
Siberia when “ vagabonds ” are dealt with, and also for 
certain offences in the cases of prisoners who have been 
sentenced to “ deprivation of civil rights.” A recent 
instance of flogging with the plet is reported from 
European Ru^feia (from Kasan on the Volga). 

The fact of course is that an Autocracy is not in any 
way bound by any pronouncements it may previously 
have made, for it may at any moment it chooses reverse 
its former action. Resides this consideration we have 
to remember tliat the Russian Autocracy whatever its 
inclinations may be, is shown to be quite unable to 
control its own officials in these matters. 

Yet as newspaper readers will be aware, the 
American Government has recently concluded an 
extradition treaty with Russia which makes Russian 
political refugees in that country feel far less secure 
than they formerly did. I should like to quote a few 
sentences from a very powerful article written by Mr 
George Kennan in the American Forum (May 1893) 
concerning this treaty when as yet its ratification was 
not concluded. 

‘‘ Suppose,” he says, “ that under the provisions 
of the pending treaty a Russian revolutionist who 
has sought asylum in the Uir’tcd States is accused 
by Ihr- Russian Government of having attempted or 
conspired to assassinate the Tsar. A privia facie 
case is made out against him on paper, and as the 
treaty declares that an attempt on the life of the 
Tsar shall not be regarded as a political offence, he 
is extradited. The case perhaps attracts so much 
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attention in Europe and the United States as a 
political case that the Russian Government does 
not dare to try the accused secretly by coftrt- 
martial, upon the common law charge of murder 
or assault with attempt to kill, and it therefore 
makes a show of fairness and justice by trying him 
before a specially appointed court of senators and 
acquitting him on the ground of perjury or insuffi- 
cient evidence. Does this acquittal ensure the 
safety of the extradited person ? By no means. 
Although he succeeded in escaping to the United 
States once, he may be utterly unable to do so a 
second time, for the reason that he has not money 
enough to make again so long and expensive a 
journey. He is watched constantly by the police, 
and in the course of two or three months from the 
date of his acquittal by the court he is suddenly 
arrested by the order of the Minister of the 
Interior and exiled by administrative process to 
the Siberian territory of Yakutsk upon the ground 
that since his judicial vindication he has become 
‘ politically untrustworthy.’ Can any remedy be 
suggested for sucJi an abuse of the extradition 
treaty as this? It is vain to argue that the 
Russian Government is an honourable government, 
and would not act in this way. Tlie Russian 
Government is not an honourable government and 
it hm acted precisely in this way. More than half 
of the ‘ politicals ’ acquitted by the court in ' the 
case of the 193 ’ at St Petersburg in January 1878 
were immediately re-arrested and exiled by adminis- 
trative process. In August of the same year, soon 
after the assassination of General Mezzentsef all 
persons in St Petersburg who had been tried by 
the courts for political offences and had been 
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acquitted were banished by administrative process 
and put under police surveillance in various remote 
parts of the Empire.” More recently “ In January 
1891 a Bussian subject named Vladimir Lutski 
who was living in Bulgaria and who occupied there 
the position of Director of the Marine Branch of 
the Bulgarian Department of Public Works, was 
decoyed to Constantinople by means of two forged 
telegrams purporting to be from his friend Prince 
Nakashidze, and was there kidnapped by a party 
of men under the direction of the dragoman of 
the Bussian Embassy. He was put on board the 
Bussian steamer ‘Nakhimof* taken across the 
Black Sea to Odessa and eventually sent to the 
great prison known as the House of Preliminary 
Detention in St Petersburg.” 

Mr Kennan linally sums up the case for refusing to 
enter into such extradition arrangements with Bussia, 
as follows : 

‘‘ The maintenance of a state of siege throughout 
a large part of the Empire for a period of twelve 
years in a period of profound peace ; the trial of 
civil and political cases by courts-martial behind 
closed doors; the exile of political suspects by 
administrative process to the wildest and remotest 
parts of Siberia without trial or hearing; the 
burial alive of political prisoners in the bomb- 
proof casemates of Petropavlovsk and Schlusse- 
burg ; the terrible overcrowding and consequent 
mortality in Siberian etapes and forwarding 
prisons ; and the marching of thousands of exiles, 
men, women, and children across the great Siberian 
plains in the rigour oi an Arctic winter, are all 
repugnant to the modern sense of justice and 
humanity, and shameful and disgraceful to a 
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Government which calls itself civilised and 
Christian.” 

The following may he read in amplification of the contents of 
this chapter ; — 

Stepniak, “ Under the Tzars,” Parts II. and III. For an 
exposition of the case against the Busso- American Extra- 
dition Treaty see Kennan’s ‘*The Russian Extradition 
Treaty” in The Forum of Jday 1893, and for a reply 
putting the case from a contrary point of view see The 
Forum, July 1893, article by John Bassett ^oore. 



CHAPTER X, 


PLEA FOE SYMPATHY WITH THE CAUSE OF 
FREEDOM m RUSSIA. 
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Reasons which justify the existence of an organised band of 
friends of Russian freedom in other countries ; necessity of pre- 
venting the conclusion of improper extradition treaties, or the 
countenancing of Russian political agents in entrapping their 
victims in foreign countries on false pleas — An informed opinion 
concerning Russian politics to some extent a safeguard against 
needless war — The value of an articulate criticism of Russian 
governmental action, even though it comes from abroad — The 
intrinsic interest of the subject of the struggle for freedom in 
Russia — The value to Russian reformers of sympathy from other 
countries. 



CHAPTER X. 


PLEA FOR SYMPATHY WITH THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM 
IN RUSSIA. 

Such a volume as this may not unfittingly end with 
an epitome of the reasons which may be given why 
the subject of Russian Politics may be expected to 
make a strong appeal to our interest and sympathy. 
To some these reasons have appeared so cogent, that 
they have consolidated themselves into a Society whose 
object it is to study Russian politics and to aid and 
encourage by every legitimate means those who are 
struggling to obtain political and religious freedom for 
Russia. ^ The subject of my last chapter gives a very 
striking instance of how useful, nay how necessary, the 
action of a body of instructed and organised people may 
be in such a concrete case as presenting opposition to 
the unjust extradition of political or quasi-political*^ 
prisoners. The American branches of the Society I have 
mentioned, together with other societies which sprang 
up by their side, made the most strenuous efforts to pre- 
vent the conclusion of the extradition treaty with 
Russia. Their protest it is true did not avail to prevent 


' For particulars concerning the Society, see Appendix. 

- The American treaty sanctions the extradition of those who escape 
from Russia (as almost all refugees do escape) by means of using a 
forged passport; this offence is not in itself deemed by the treaty 
political it is merely forging a Government document. 
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its signature, but the hope of getting it abrogated has 
not yet been abandoned, and in any case the nation 
has been so educated by the controversy thus evoKed, 
that gross abuses of the powers given to Eussia by the 
treaty, will be much less likely to be attempted by that 
power, and if attempted will be far more jealously 
watched by Americans, than would otherwise have been 
the case. Yet with America the treaty now exists, and 
similar treaties exist with almost all the. near neigh- 
bours of Eussia amongst the continental states. It 
might very well happen at some future time that an 
English Eoreign Minister might be induced by the 
blandishments of Eussian diplomacy to forget the sturdy 
traditions of his office, and that the English people 
might be called upon to safeguard their own country 
from entering into a similar compact. 

Nor is the actual conclusion of such a treaty the only 
danger to which it is possible that we even in England, 
may be subjected. The existence of the wild anarchist 
plots of the last few years puts another weapon in the 
hands of an unscrupulous Government, such as the 
Eussian. It endeavours to cloud the understanding of 
the politicians of Europe, and to create a confusion in 
their minds between the political refugees from a father- 
land from which it itself has expelled happiness, and the 
wild enemies of society whose hands are against all 
government and all social order. The story of “ Baron 
Sternberg ” is only one amongst many which illustrate 
a deliberate line of policy pursued by the agents of the 
Eussian Government abroad, the object of which is if 
possible, to involve their political opponents in com- 
plicity with criminal anarchists. Such a policy may 
even meet with an occasional instance of success 
amongst the youthful revolutionists who have been 
driven out of their sobriety of moral judgment by the 
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persecutions to which they have been subject. The 
instances of such aberration however are but occasional, 
anJ for the syreat bulk of their prey the bait is laid in 
vain ; none the less does it often happen that they are 
victims, for the Eussian secret foreign police take advan- 
tage of times of national misfortune and panic (such as 
that which prevailed in France after the assassination 
of President Carnot) to secure the alliance and co-opera- 
tion of their brother police officials in other countries. 
From Paris (ft the time I refer to there took place at the 
instigation of the Eussian political agents a wholesale 
expulsion of Eussian men and women who were as far 
removed from being criminal anarchists as any reader 
of this book can be. Here again we have to keep watch 
and ward over a very concrete matter. It must never 
be said that the English detective or regular police 
hound down as dangerous anarchists Russian reformers 
who are working only for their country’s liberation. 

Apart from these perfectly direct political aims, the 
education of public opinion, and the increase of popular 
knowledge concerning Russian political conditions, cannot 
fail to have the most important influences on the policy 
adopted by this country towards Russia. For example 
has not the increase of the knowledge of Russian con- 
ditions made enormous progress since the time of the 
Bulgarian atrocities ? Then the English liberal party 
quite failed to distinguish between the great Russian 
people and the tyrannical Government superimposed on 
it : now most of us have learnt to appreciate the people 
but to regard with the utmost distrust their Government. 
We now see what some of us did not then see, that the 
confidence the English liberals placed in the Russian 
Government was as undeserved as was the rooted 
antipathy and distrust of the English conservatives of 
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that time towards the main body of the Russian people. 
We may safely affirm that both English liberals and 
English conservatives are now better informed. ® 

The influence is immense of such an improvement as 
this in the public’s acquaintance with the subject. 
Between two great Empires like those of Russia and 
Britain, questions of conflicting interest are sure from 
time to time to arise, but we feel more confident than 
we did twenty years ago that the two countries will not 
be engaged in war either as .the result 6f some mad 
misconception, or in consequence of the disillusion- 
ment that would be likely to follow crazily-misplaced 
confidence. 

This same growing amount of instruction about things 
Russian amongst Western peoples has too the most 
important effects within Russia itself. For the first 
time the actions of the Government are challenged by 
an articulate public opinion. Within the Empire as we 
have seen no criticism of the authorities is tolerated, 
but the Government are none the less sensitive to the 
voice of public opinion when it reaches them from the 
foreign press. This is shown by the pains they take to 
prepossess the opinions of such amongst their visitors as 
they consider likely afterwards to try and inform the 
peoples of Europe and America concerning their Russian 
experiences, no less than by the care with which they 
plant literary defenders in America and western Europe 
who shall be ever ready to take up the cudgels in their 
defence. It is even possible that some actual reforms 
have been aided, or at any rate that some outrages on 
the dignity of humanity have been averted, in conse- 
quence of the publicity gained by other peoples’ insisting 
on looking in at their windows. For example if Count 
Leo Tolstoi were arrested, something like a European 
scandal would be created, and so Count Tolstoi in spite 
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of his outspoken utterances, and the unwelcome course 
of conduct he pursues, remains free from arrest and 
ev^a from serious molestation. 

Two more reasons remain to be adduced why Russian 
politics should be studied, and why the maintenance of 
such a companionship as the Society of Friends of 
Russian Freedom is defensible. The one is solely on 
our part. It is the keen interest, the intellectual 
delight, of watching the development of the greatest 
political problem of the day. What Italy was to 
freedom-loving politicians in the days of Mazzini, what 
Greece was to them still earlier in the century, that at 
its close is Russia. It is the battlefield on which the 
cause of liberty is at gauge to-day, and the course of the 
struggle there must have a fascination for all friends of 
freedom which will draw their eyes to that distant 
arena in spite of the absorbing nature of the pursuit of 
political questions in their own countries. Unlike 
Italy, and unlike Greece, there is (if we exclude the 
Polish question) here, in the main, no foreign domina- 
tion to be shaken off ; it is the fight in its naked sim- 
plicity between autocracy and democracy — never before 
has the struggle occurred on so mighty a scale so that 
the fortunes of 120,000,000 wait upon the issue. 
Never before has the world seen so great a govern- 
mental power striving to live after the ideals of an 
Eastern despotism, but using as its instruments the 
railroad, the telegraph, and the appliances generally of 
modern civilisation. We see worked out before our 
very eyes, reported daily (in some mutilated form) in 
our newspaper on the breakfast table, those problems of 
mediaeval history which we may have tried dimly to 
realise. The fact that we arj having such an historical 
panorama displayed before us, is only slightly veiled by 
the modernness of the means of government which the 
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bureaucratic autocracy adopts, and by the equal modern- 
ness of sentiment and thought which rules amongst a 
part of those who are rebelling against its authorityc 

The other and final article which may be put forward 
in the apology for the existence of a foreign band of 
sympathisers with the cause of freedom in Russia, is of 
more real practical moment. It is said that the fact of 
there being a company of those who feel for their dis- 
tresses does much to mitigate the griefs of the exiles in 
Siberia who after the lapse of months Jjear of their 
doings and even read their publications. At first sight ' 
this consideration may perhaps be dubbed sentimental, 
and deemed of insufficient importance to influence our 
actions. Yet, of how much real moment it may be to 
them we shall perhaps get a notion if we compare the 
position of the patient on the sick bed, racked with 
pain but surrounded by his loved ones, with that of the 
prisoner condemned to the torture- chamber whe sees no 
faces about him but those of enemies and tormentors. 
The physical sufferings in each case may be the same, 
but there is an immeasurable difference in the position 
of the two men. Sympathy may well make all the 
difference*between hope and blank despair. 

Whether the Russian reformers be exiles in Siberia, 
or whether they are still working in the cause of liberty 
as yet unnoticed by their Government, the existence of 
an organised band of sympathisers in other countries 
must be an immense encouragement and help. Like 
the sane man immured in error in a mad-house, they 
need some occasional re-assurance from outside that it 
is not they who are lunatic. Discouragement, apathy, 
doubt : scepticism as to the actuality of all lofty moral, 
social, and political ideas ; these are the insidious 
enemies that are apt to creep upon them ; these are. the 
enemies whose defeat our alliance can do so much to 
further. 



APPENDIX. 


ZCbe Society of jfrienbo of IRuoaian 
3frect)om» 

(Established November, 1889.) 

The Society o# Friends op Eussian Freedom is a body of 
inen and women whose object is to further the cause of 
political and religious liberty in Eussia by legal and legiti- 
mate means. 

The existence of a Society in England concerning itself 
witli the internal affairs of another country, although by no 
means without notable precedent, requires a word of explana- 
tion. 

Eussia is said to be an autocracy. Eut absolutism in 
Eussia does not really mean government by the will of the 
Tzar. That stupendous task may indeed be undertaken, but 
cannot possibly be accomplished by one man. The acts of 
the Government are determined by officials whose decision 
are enforced by an enormous army of ignorant and often 
brutal subordinates. 

This bureaucracy is in general excessively corrupt and 
oppressive. Against large classes of the community ite 
members practise cruelties and barbarities, which are an 
outrage on humanity. The people of other countries would 
refuse to passively acquiesce in these if they were properly 
informed concerning them. 

As instances may be cited, The Persecution of the Jews, 
of the Stundists (a million Protestant peasants of a type 
somewhat resembling the Puritans of the 17th century 
in England), and of all other Ebugious Denominations 
differing from the Orthodox Gre^l? Church, and Tub 
Disgraceful Treatment op Prisoners and Exiles, especi- 
ally of political prisoners. 

Since the reaction which followed the reforms in the 
early part of the reign of Alexander II., the Government 
has shown itself not only corrupt, oppressive, and cruel, 
but doggedly retrograde. What possibilities have Russian 
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citizens of struggling in their own country against the 
terrible yoke laid upon them ? There is no freedom of 
speech, of public meeting, or of religion. The presii is 
gagged. The people have no voice in the Goveniment, and 
they have no means of resisting the evil deeds of those set 
over them. 

Education is systematically sterilized. Arbitrary arrest 
for political offences is followed by imprisonment and exile, 
often without any form of trial (by what is called “ adminis- 
trative process ”), and when trial is permitted, it is without a 
jury, and the right of cross-examining witnesses is absolutely 
in the control of the court. ^ 

The prisoners not infrequently die or go mad in conse- 
quence of their sufferings. Sometimes they themselves end 
their miseries by suicide. Those who pass through the 
ordeal survive only with shattered health. A large propor- 
tion of the best of the intellectual classes — professors, 
teachers, doctors, authors, and promising students, both men 
and women — are banished to the wilds of Siberia, their 
lives ruined, and their talents lost to their impoverished 
country. 

What can the outside world do in so desperate a case ? 
Nothing ? On the contrary,^ the events of the last few years 
show that it can do a great deal. 

The Society of Friends of Russian Freedqm — 

(1) Aims at supplying accurate information as to the 

deeds done in Russia, which the strict surveillance 
of the police in that country succeeds so often in 
shielding from observation. 

Every successful attempt at ventilation does 
something to dispel the accumulated foul vapours 
in these dark places. Of this a signal instance 
has been afforded in the publication of George 
Kennan’s “ »Siberia and the Exile System.’’ 

(2) It aims at encouraging the Russian liberals and also 

those who are suffering from religious persecution, 
by giving them some visible proof that the heart 
of the rest of the civilized world is with them. 

(3) It aims at keeping public watchfulness alive lest 
Europe and America should be induced under false 
pleas to aid and abet atrocities abhorrent to them. 
As an instance of the need for such watchfulness 
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may be mentioned the danger of the extradition of 
political offenders under false claims. 

(4) It aims also at giving such encouragement and aid 
to Russian political exiles in Siberia as may nerve 
them to obtain freedom by flight. 

To carry out these objects the Society — 

(i.) Supplies authentic and recent information concern- 
ing the cause of freedom in Russia by publishing 
a monthly paper, Free Russia^ in England, by pub- 
lishing pamphlets, and by organising lectures and 
meetings. 

(ii.) Colfects money for assisting Russian political 
prisoners and exiles to escape. (Contributors to 
this fund should signify that they wish their 
donations to be applied to this purpose). 

For all general purposes subscriptions may be sent to the 
Hon. Treasurer, Dr Silence Watson, Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head-ori-Tync, 

The publication of the Monthly Paper (which is sent free 
to all members) is in itself a considerable expense. The 
Society is anxious to bo put in a position to maintain special 
correspondents in Russia, who would add largely to its 
value. 

Member ship of the Society is obtained by a subscription 
of not less than 5s. per annum. But a good many Sub- 
scriptions OP A LARGER AMOUNT ARB REQUIRED IP THE WORK 
OF THE Society is to be done efficiently. 

There arc also several Provincial Branches working in 
close sympathy with the mother Society. 

It will be seen that the objects of the Society are to 
secure for Russia the freedom which this country obtained 
centuries ago, or perhaps we may more justly say, has always 
in some measure enjoyed. The Society has the support of 
persons of all shades of political opinion. Several members 
of both Houses of Parliament — Conservative, Liberal, and 
Irish Nationalist alike — are members of the General Com- 
mittee or of the Society, and subscribers to the Society's 
funds. In fact, the policy advocated makes a strong appeal 
to every inhabitant of these Islands, for it is the only alter- 
native to TERRORISM — that policy of despair which it seeks 
to supplant. 
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GENEBAL COMmTTEE OF THE FRIENDS OF 
RUSSIAN FREEDOM. 

Those marked with an (*) form tho Executive Committee. 

William Allan, M.P. ; The Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D. ; The Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke, Percy W. Bunting, *W. P. Byles ; The Countess of 
Carlisle, The Rev. W. Moore Ede, J. E. Ellis, M.P. ; Miss Isabella O. 
Ford, *J. Frcdk. Green, L. T. Hobhouse, The Rev. Page Hopps, R. A. 
Hudson, *Miss Mary Hargrave, R. Maynard Leonard, Thomas Lough, 
M.P. ; John Macdonald, *W. Mackenzie, *Mrs Charles Mallet, S, T. 
Mander, J.P. ; E. J. C. Morton, M.P. ; J. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., 
*Edward R. Pease, *G. H. Perris, *J. , Allaiison Picton, Miss Ada 
Radford, Mrs Herbert Rix, *Herbert Rix, Joshua Rowntree, The 
Rev. Professor Shuttleworth, *Mrs Arthur Sidgwick,^? Adolphe Smith, 
Henry C. Stephens, M.P. ; James Stuart, M.P. ; ^Herbert M. Thomp- 
son, The Rev. Canon Tliompson, *William Thompson, J. S. Trotter, 
*T. Fisher Unwin, *Mrs Wilfrid Vo 3 'nich, Mrs E. Spence Watson, 
Alfred Webb, Miss Helen Webb, M.B. ; Henry J. Wilson, M.P. ; 
Robert Spence Watson, LL.D., Bon, Treas,^ Bcnsliam Grove, Gates- 
head ; *liliss G. L. Mallet, B(m, Sec.^ 132 Cromwell Road, South 
Kensington, London, S.W. 

FREE RUSSIA ” in imhlished every month by Messrs Ward ds FoxloWf 
113 Church Street, N, W, 


BRANCHES 

Cabdifv. — Tlon, Sec,, H. M. Thompson, Whitley Batch, Llandaff, 
Glamorgan. 

Edinburgh. — IIo7i. Sec., D. W. Wallace, 53 George IV. Bridge, 
Edinburgh. 

Leeds. — Hon, Sec., Miss Isabella O. Ford. 

Nbwcastle-on-Ttne. — Hon, Sec., Miss Laing, 33 Hutt Street, Gates- 
head. 

Oxford. — IIo7i. Sec., Mrs Arthur Sidgwick, 64 Woodstock Road, 
Oxford. 

Plymouth. — Hon. Sec., John Adams, 14 St Lawrence Road, 
Plymouth. 


Ube ©octets of Bmertcan jfrtenbs of IRusstan 
Freeborn 

has similar aims. The annual fee for membership is one dollar, and 
each member is sent the monthly paper, Free Russia'' (published 
in London). 

Those interested in the object of the Society are invited to correspond 
with the Secretary, Edmund Noble, 255 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., or if they desire to become members, they are requested to send 
their names and fee to the Treasurer — 

Francis J. Garrison, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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National Assembly demanded, 
198, 202, 232, 233-6. 
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the Great, 46. 
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visit to), 44. 
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Neva, 48. 
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Nice, 255. 

Nicliolas I., 79-81, 83, 103, 109, 
111, 123, 132, 139, 159, 228, 
229. 

Nicholas II., 211-13, 218, 238-45. 
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191-202,' 230. 
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157. 
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Notoberg, [see Schlusselburg.] 

“ Notes of a Sportsman,” , by 
Toi’guenev, 103. , 

Novgorod the Great, 20, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 37. 

Obroky 91, 92, 93, 94, 96, 98, 100, 
116. 
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Odessci, 73, 131, 132, 194. 
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Oka (battle on the), 38. 

Old Believers, 42, 156-8, 212. 

Oligarchical Sujjreme Council, 
64. 

Onega (Lake), 3, 11. 

Orenteln (General), 194. 

Orlov (Alexis), 74. 

Orlov (Gregory), 73. 

Ostermann, 64, 66. 
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Ottoman, {see Turk.) 

Overcrowding in Jewish pale of 
settlement, 173-4. 

Overcrowding of i)risons, 221, 
263. 
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173-4. 
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9, 208. 
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Pa»is, 255, 269. 
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101 . 
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Paul (Emperor), 68, 69,74-7, 110, 
159. 
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Peiisantrv, 15, 88-123, 1V9-84, 
226. 
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Peasantry in Prance before the 
Revolution, 181. 

Peasantry in Bulgaria, 181-4. 
Peasants’ Insurrection, 72. 
Peasant proprietary, [see Land 
Purchase.] 

Permia, 5, 37, 90. 

Persecution of Jews, 169-76, 208, 

212, 242, 245. 

Persecution of Lutherans, 153, 
208. 

Persecution of Raskolniks or 
Old Believers, 157-8, 212. 
Persecution of Homan Catholics, 
153, 208. 

Persecution of Stundists, etc., 
[see Stundists and Sects of 
Soutli Russia.] 

Persecution of Uniats, 153-5. 
Persia (Peter the Great’s expedi- 
tion against), 53. 

Persia (Elizabeth’s expedition 
against), 69. 

Persia harasses Georgia, 77. 
Pcstel, 80. 

Peter I., “ The Great,” 42-57, 61, 
62, 82, 105, 107, 157, 187, 227, 
245. 

Peter 11., 63, 110. 

Peter 111., 67-9, 74. 

Petersburgh [see St Petersburgh.] 
Petition of literary men to 
Nicliolas II., 212. 

Philaret, 45. 

Pietism (formal), 66. 

Fissar, 113-5, 119. 

Piet (Hogging with), 259-61. 

Plot t(f assassinate Paul, 77. 
Pobiedonoststev, 152-3, 167, 170, 
176, 206, 208, 213, 245. 

Poland, and Poles, 17, 23, 28, 29, 
37, 40-1, 42, 48, 78, 79, 80, 82, 
95-6, 143, 153, 17o, 173, 18<), 

213, 236, 271. 


Poland (comparative density of 
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Poland (partitionings of ),69,70-2. 
Poland (insurrection in), 8U, 
95-6, 102, 107, 190, 209-10. 
Police, 52, 269. 

Political police, 107, 134, 194, 

203, 253, 255, 269. 

Political ofeiices, 134, 136. 
Political prisoners, 136, 232, 

256-8, 261-4. 

Poltava (battle of), 50, 63. 
Poniatowski, Kine^of Poland, 70. 
Popular assembliS, 35. 

Popular right party, [see Narodnoe 
Pravo Party.] 

Population, 4, 29. 

Population (distribution of), 12, 
14. 
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13, 66, 226. 

Population of volosts, 112. 
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Poverty, 119-23, 172. 
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Prehistoric inland ocean, 9. 
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139-45, 173, 208, 212. 

Press (provincial), 143-4. 
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Prisons, 194, 221, 242-3, 258-9. 
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Pugachev, 69, 72. 

Punishments (barbarous), 138, 
258-61. 
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Railways, 22& 228. 
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197-202, 231. 

Raskdl (the) and the Raskolniks, 
[see Old Believers.] 

Rationalistic sects, [sec Sects of 
South Russia.] 

Ratushni brothers, 165. 
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Alexander ll.*s reign, 84, 102, 
107, 126-44, 152, 179, 190, 
196, 229-30, 241. 

Red Russia, 24, 70. 

Redistribution of lands, 101-2. 

Red tape, 114, 220. 
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lands held by them, [see Land 
Purchase.] 

Reformed sects, [see Sects of 
South Russia.] 

Religiouis persecution, [see Per- 
secution.] 

Rent, 97, 120-2. 

Representative Coiiimission, 73. 

Retreat from Moscow, 78. 

Revision of Scriptures and 

Church Service Ixjoks, 42. 

Revolt of the Decembrists, [see 
Decembrists.] 

Revolt of Pugachev, [see 

Pugachev.] 

Revolutionary party, [see “Nihi- 
lists.* ] 

Riazan, 38. 

Riga (Gulf of), 47, 52. 


Riga (town), 47. 

Rileyev, 80. 

River system, 10-11. 

Roman Catholic religion, 29, 80, 
153, 155, 170, 208, 212. 

Romdnov family, 41. 

Rotation of crops; three j^ears* 
system practised, 9. 

Rouble (value of), 97. 

Roumania, 253-4. 

Rumantzev, 73. 

Rurik, 33. 

Russia as a sea power, 47. 

“ Russification,*^ 27-30, 189, 207, 
208. 

“ Russian Messenger^** 209. 

Ruthenians, [see Little Russians.] 

Sacerdotalism, 165. 

Saghalien, 260- L 

St George (feast of), 90-1. 

St Gothard Pass (crossed by 
Suvorov), 76. 

St Petersburgh, 52, 64, 131, 
132, 149. 

St Petersburgh (building of), 49, 
227. 

St Petersburgh (comparative 
density of population in neigh- 
bourhood of), 14. 

St Peter and St Paul (fortress 
of), 194. 

Saline Steppes, 10, 

Salonica, 255. 

Samarin (George), 95, 99. 

Sanitation, 128-9. 

Saratov, 203-4. 

Scandinavians, 18, 33. 

Schism of seventeenth century in 
Orthodox Church, 42. 

Schliissclburg, 48, 66. 

Schools (intermediate), 66. 

Schuvalov (Ivan), 66, 213. 

Seclusion of women broken 
through, temp, Peter the Great, 
45. 

Secret Chancellerie, 66, 68. 

Sects, 156-69. 

Sects mystic and fantastic, 158. 
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Sect of the “Christs,” 168, 169. 

Sect of the Uniats, [see Uniats.] 

Sects of South liussia, 150, 152, 
' 158-69, 208, 212. 

Semetic groups of peoples, 17. 

Separation ol judicial from ad- 
ministrative power, 133, 134. 

Serfs pai’tially emancipated in 
Poland in 1791, 71. 

Serfs in Eussia, 89-92. 

Serfs in Eussia emancipated, 92- 
100, 103-7. 

Serfs (domestic), emancipated, 95. 

Settlement of South Eussia, 12. 

Servia, 17. 

Short service in army, 138. 

Shdishki, [see Basil Shiiishki.] 

Siberia, and Siberians, 15, 29, 38, 
90, 160, 162, 203-4, 237, 259-61, 
272. 

Slaves, 89. 

Slavs, 16, 17, 22-7, 225. 

Slavophilism and Slavophils, 44, 
186-9, 207. 

Smolensk, 34, 35, 38, 42. 

Socialism and Socialists, 192-201, 
230. 

Society (American) for abroga- 
tion of Eussiaii Extradition 
Treaty, [see Treaty,] 

Society of Friends of Eussian 
Freedom, 267-8; Appendix, 
273-6, 

Soloviev attempts assassination 
of Alexander II., 196. 

Soltykov, 142, 209, 

Sophia of Anbalt-Zerbst, [see 
Catherine II.] 

Sophia (half-sister of Peter the 
Great), 42-3, 63. 

Spelling of Eussian names, Pre- 
face, ,vii. 

Spies, 253 

Stambulov, 183, 255. 

StarostUy 111, 112, 117-8, 

Starshina^ 112-3, 117-8, 119. 

Steppes, 9, 94. 

Sternberg (Baron Ungern), 255-6, 
268, 


Streltsi^ 43, 44, 45, 90. 

Strogonov, 37, 

Stundists, 28, 160, 162-9, UfO, 
203, 212. 

Siuibian peasants (colonies of in 
South Eussia), 163. 

Succession to throne settled on 
hereditary principles, 75. 

Suicide (wholesale suicide by Old 
Believers), 158. 

Superficiality of changes intro- 
Uuced'by Peter the Great, 57, 

Supjiression of l|^raiiiian liter- 
ature, 25, 143. 

Suvorov, 71, 73, 75, 76. 

Suzdal, 35. 

Suzerainty of the Tatdrs, 36. 

Svod^ [see Code of Laws.] 

Swamp, 11. 

Sweden and Swedes, 18, 47-52, 
69, 73, 77, 207. 

Switzerland (Suvorov in), 76. 

Synod, 46, 150. 

Taganrog, 51, 52, 

Tatdrs, 16, 18, 19-21, 22, 36-37, 
38, 90, 225. [See also Crimean 
Tatdrs.] 

Taxation, 90, 121, 128-9, 226, 
243. 

Tcherkaski (Prince), 95, 99. 

Tchermozidm zone, [see Black 
Earth,] 

Tchin and Tchinoviksy 46, 107- 
19, 130, 185-6, 203, 206, 217- 
25, 242-5, 261. 

Terrorism, 193-6 

Teutonic races, 17, 28. 

Third section c»f Police, [see 
Political police.] 

Three years' system of rotation of 
crops, [See Eotatisn, etc.] 

Tilsit (Peace of), 77. 

Toleration (governmental con- 
ception of), 149-52. 

Tolstoi (Count Dmitri), 129, 153, 
176. 

Tolstoi (Count Leo), 162, 180, 
209, 270-1. 
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Tomsk forwarding prison, 221. 
Torture, C5, 164. 

Tq^r^iu'iiev, 103, 192, 209, 229. 
Towns (growth of large), 181, 22(3. 
Trade, 35. 

Transcaucasia, 10, 82. 

Treaty (Kusso-Amerioan for ex- 
tradition), 251, 2(51-4, 2(37-8. 
Trepov (General), 137. 
Tsebrikova (JMadanie), 231-2. 
Tuianian groups of peoples, 17. 
Turanian races, 16. 

Turkestan, 19.» 

Turks, 19, 20, 44. 

Turks (Peter the Great’s war 
with), 51-2. 

Turks (Elizabeth’s w\ar with), 69. 
Turks (Catherine Il.’s war with), 
71, 72. 

Turks (Alexander Ill.’s war 
with), 188, 193, 221. 

Tver, 37. 

Tyranny of old lords, 123. 
Tyranny of local oflicials, 115-6, 
243. 

Ukdzes, 100, 132, 134, 135, 140. 
Ukraine, and Ukrainians, [see 
Little Kussians.] 
Ungern-Stemberg, [see Stern- 
berg.] 

Uniats, 80-1, 163-6. 

United States, 256, 

University of Moscow, 66. 

Unil mountains, 5, 18. 

Urtil (region of), 237. 

Ural river, 10. 

Ural Cossacks, 25. 

Urdl-Caspian depression, 9-10. 
Uro- Altaic group of Turanian 
peoples, 

Usury, [see Interest.] 

Valdai hills, source of the prin- 
cipal rivers, 10-11. 

VassiliefF, 260. 


Veto (right of), 118. 

Viatka, 35, 37. 

Vienna (Congress of), 79. 

Village Coininunes, 15, 101-2, 
118, 127-8, 130. 

Vilna, 27, 72. 

A^istula, 23. 

Viteb^k. 27, 71. 

V'^ladiniir (Prince), 34. 

Yhaliniir (town), 36. 

Volga (river), 4, 10. 

Volga (region of), 237. 

Volhynia, 72. 

Volost, 111-2, 113, 117, 118, 128. 

Vnlkovitch, 264. 

Vyburg, 52. 

Warsaw, 71, 72, 79. 

Wheelbarrow (chaining prisoners 
to), 259-60. 

White lUissia, and White Rus- 
sians, 15, 22, 27, 28, 29, 237. 

Winter Palace (explosion at), 195. 

Wool, 48. 

Wyburg, [see Vyburg.] 

Yaroslav (Prince), 34. 

Yaroslav (town), 37. 

Yernidk, conqueror of Siberia, 
38. 

Zasiilitch (Vera), 136-8. 

ZemsJdi Natchalniks, 117-8, 134. 

Zemstvo, and Zemstvo Assemblies, 
118, 127-32, 133, 135, 144, 
184, 190, 211, 222, 231, 235, 
238, 239, 240. 

Zemstvo (sessions of), 130. 

Ze^nstvo (permanent committee 
of), 130-1. 

Zemstvo (franchise for election 
of), 131. . 

Zones (Arctic or barren) 7 ; 
(Forest and swamp), 7-8 ; 
(Black earth or Tchernioziom), 
8-9 ; (Steppe), 9. 
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